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Color  Us,  Kilpatrick 

Mell  Kilpatrick,  production  manager  of  The  Register,  flagship  newspaper  of  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  a  skilled  professional  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  e.xperience 
and  dedication,  and  the  e.xperience  and  dedication  of  all  our  a.s.'iociates  at  The  Regi.der, 
are  the  prune  rea.sons  why  we’re  "good  and  yetting  better.  ” 

-Dave  Threshie  Jr.,  puhli.^her 

Leadership  means  beini*  first.  In  Orah<«e  County.  The  Rejsister  continues  to  lead  in 
ev^ry  phase  of  newspaper  publishing. 

“W^  were  the  first  major  paper  in  our  market  to  convert  to  computerized  offset 
printing,  and  to  reproduce  full  color  from  the  offset  process.  The  f: 
result  was  brilliant  color  on  brighter,  cleaner  pa^es  and  the 
ability  to  use  color  when  color  best  reports  the  news. 

“Our  investments  in  production  technology  are  helping  us 
communicate  better.  By  enlarj*inj»  our  j<raphic  potential, 
we*  have  enhanced  the  readability  of  our  paper. 

“Technolojiiical  improvements  are  part  of  The 
Rej^ister’s  commitment  to  brin^  nothing*  less  than 
excellence  to  our  readers  and  advertisers.^^ 

Chf  Btgliiler 

A  l)ivi.<;i()n  of  Krctdom  Newspapers.  Inc. 

(i2.i  North  Grand  .Avenue,  Santa  .Ana.  C.A 


Circulation;  Daily; 

27J.!!Wt  Sunday. 

Source;  .\KC  Duhlisher's 
Statement.  '.\  ill  SI 
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Flint  Ink's  advanced  technology  and  expertise  in  bulk  manufacture  and  handling  offers 
you  a  consistent  product  for  improved  printing.  No  one  else  can  provide  you  with  a 
the  combination  of  Flint' s  size,  manufacturing  facilities  and  a  proven  product.  J 

Flint  Ink  has  over  double  the  capacity  and  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
than  its  closest  competitor.  Furthermore,  Flint  provides  “local"  technical 
service  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers  across  the  coimtry. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS; 
25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  ■  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TJtie  more  we  gaze  at  the  future 
the  brighter  it  looks. 


In  the  towns  served  by  Harte-Hanks  newspapers,  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  a  world  of  discovery  and 
opportunity.  As  these  opportunities  develop,  our  readers’  informational  needs  will  grow  and  be  more 
diverse.  And  as  we  become  Community  Information  Centers,  it  is  our  commitment  to  explore  new  ways  to 
serve  these  changing  needs.  For  example,  this  year  The  Middlesex  News  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
is  part  of  an  electronic  publishing  experiment  conducted  by  CompuServe  Inc.  and  the  Associated 
Press.  From  this  we  can  study  the  potential  of  electronic  interactive  technology  to  support  the 
newspaper’s  role  as  the  main  source  for  local  news.  It  gives  us  a  firsthand  look  at  what  the  future  holds. 

Becoming  Community  Information  Centers 

V^IH  HARTE-HANks 

niQM  CoMMUNICATioNS,  hc. 

P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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JUNE 

6.10— ANPA/RI  production  management  conference,  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6-10— American  Advertising  Federation,  Washington,  D.C. 

9— N.J.  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Squires  Pub,  Long  Branch. 

14-17— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 18 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Hyatt  Regency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

15- 20— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Radisson 

Hotel,  Nashville. 

21-23— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  summer  meeting,  Ramada  Inn,  Mystic,  Conn. 

21-23— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Washington  National 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

25- 27— Texas  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

26- 27— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  national  conference. 

Holiday  Inn-Embarcadero,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

28-July  1 — Calif.  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  56th 
annual  sales  conference.  Rancho  Bernardo  Inn,  San  Diego. 
30-July  5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Marriott  Pavillion 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JULY 

9-11— Tenn.  Press  Association,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

12-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  sales  con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

16-18 — Arkansas  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

16-18 — Ohio  League  of  Home  Dailies,  King's  Island,  Cincinnati. 
19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Marketing  Execu¬ 

tives  summer  sales  conference,  Sheraton  Centre,  Toronto,  Can. 

23- 26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  convention, 

Pinehurst,  N.C. 

24- 26 — Alabama  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Gulf 

Shores,  Ala. 


AUGUST 

10-13— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Op  Network,  Inn  on  the  Park 
Toronto,  Can. 

16-18 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  summer  meeting.  Emerald 
Beach  Holiday  Inn,  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas. 

20-23— ^National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Galt  House 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

23- 25 — N.Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.,  Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 

24- 28 — 123rd  International  Typographical  Union  convention,  Sheraton 

Montreal  Hotel,  Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 

11-12— New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera- 
ton-Canadaigua  Inn,  Canadaigua,  N.Y. 

14- 15— 7th  Annual  Editors’  Seminar  at  United  Nations  sponsored 

by  UN  Association  of  the  United  States. 

15- 16— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Buffalo  Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

20-23 — WCAA-Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Red 

Lion  Motor  Inn,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

22-25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  ad  conference.  Red 
Carpet  Inn,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
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Writing  Guide  by  Ethel  Grodzine  Romm 


“If  your  Polish  and  your  proud!”  no  1 1 

That  title  is  on  the  cover  of  a  best-selling  record  album  that 
reads,  “JIMMY  STURR  &  HIS  ORCHESTRA  ...  IF  YOUR 
POLISH  AND  YOUR  PROUD!”  If  you’re  like  the  first  10  I 
showed  the  album  to,  writers  all,  you’re  catching  the  errors  only 
about  now. 

The  three  most  frequently  misspelled  words  in  English  are 
you’re  (your),  it’s  (its),  and  they’re  (there  or  their).  They’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  the  Worst  Words  in  rough  drafts,  memos,  and  school- 
work,  but,  plague-like,  they  have  been  breaking  out  in  public 
places  -  album  covers,  calendars,  menus,  posters  and  newspaper 
columns.  Reporters  are  producing  sloppy  copy  and  editors  are 
letting  it  by.  It  should  be  possible  to  contain  this  epidemic,  but 
first  a  word  about  the  root  of  the  malady:  English  spelling. 

Spelling  problems  are  an  English  joke,  not  Polish.  Polish,  like 
many  others,  is  a  fat-cat-on-the-flat-mat  language,  with  com¬ 
pletely  “regular”  spelling.  That  is,  when  you  learn  the  rule  for 
each  letter,  like  a,  you  can  always  predict  its  pronunciation  and 
spelling.  If  it’s  a  as  in  cat,  then  a  is  always  pronounced  as  in  cat, 
and  when  you  hear  blat,  you  know  just  how  to  spell  it.  In  about 
six  weeks,  without  understanding  a  word,  you  can  learn  to  read 
Greek  or  Hebrew  out  loud,  one  of  them  backwards,  both  with 
strange  alphabets. 

In  contrast,  English  is  a  what-a-crazy-squatting-cat  language, 
every  vowel  having  several  pronunciations.  When  you  hear  or 
see  what  or  swat,  you  haven’t  a  clue  in  the  word  about  spelling  it 
or  saying  it.  Should  it  be  whut  to  look  like  cut,  swot  to  rhyme 
with  cof?  No  rule.  Consonants  are  not  to  be  trusted,  either,  often 
remaining  silent  because  of  an  irrelevant  etymology.  Homonyms 
(your/you’re)  are  everyone’s  bane.  Names  sink  us  all:  “Regan 
In.”  (The  treasury  secretary.)  “Reagan  In.”  (The  president.) 

With  the  rash  of  typos  on  flyers,  menus  and  in  newspapers, 
alarmists  conclude  that  the  ability  of  Americans  to  spell  has  col¬ 
lapsed.  That  seems  unlikely.  It  was  always  pretty  shaky  -  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  But  in  earlier  days,  a  well-trained  and  gift¬ 
ed  corps  of  proofreaders  made  public  and  printed  language  nearly 
flawless. 

Thirty  years  ago,  well-nigh  every  secretary  I  knew  saved  her 
boss  daily  from  public  shame  whenever  she  typed  his  misspelled 
memos.  Today  many  of  the  articulate  young  women  who  once 
would  have  become  the  sharp  stenos  go  on  to  graduate  schools  in 
business.  Our  secretaries  come  from  the  TV  generation,  still 
sharp  but  often  less  proficient  in  the  written  language.  Their 
bosses  are  not  worse  than  before,  only  more  exposed. 

Reporters  and  editors  were  backed  up  by  linotypists,  who  - 
their  hilarious  errors  notwithstanding  -  knew  how  to  spell.  Print¬ 
ers  of  items  like  album  covers,  near-perfect  spellers,  too,  also  set 
type  letter  by  letter,  which  must  help  catch  errors.  Today,  very 
little  type  is  handset.  Moreover,  reading  the  terminal’s  video 
screen  makes  spotting  mistakes  harder.  But  the  copy  desk,  very 
often  our  only  backup  now,  is  also  green  and  screened.  We’re 
each  our  own  editor,  an  alter  ego  doomed  to  overlook  problems. 

I  wouldn’t  give  up  my  word  processor  to  prevent  all  the  typos 
in  Topeka,  but  when  yew  cant  spell,  you’re  editors  assume  your 
ignerant,  and  hour  reeders  dont  pay  us  much  mined  eether. 

•  BEST  TIP.  Copyread  backwards.  The  meaning  drops 
away  and  misspellings  become  more  conspicuous. 

NEXT:  Spelling  strategies.  Contributions  welcome. 
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Muller  Martini  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  mallroom 
equipment.  Dependable  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world  wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 
designed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Muller  Martini. 


Systems  to  automate  your  mailroom  and  make  it  a  profit 
center.  Engineered  on  the  buiiding-block  principla,  thaaa 
systems  meet  individual  requirements  and  provide  for 
step-by-step  expansion.  They  offer  the  flexibility  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  newspaper  package  targeted  to  your  readership. 


operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manufacture. 
One  person  keeps  pace. 


flexibie  press-speed 
conveyor,  transports 
newspapers,  preprints, 

magazines,  and  supple-  v  ^ 

ments  from  press  to  mailroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints 
and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and 
maintenance  are  only  a  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors. 


folds  or  parallel  folds 
sections  and  newspaper 
supplements.  This  off- 
line,  automatic  folder 
loads  from  the  top  and 
feeds  from  the  bottom  to 
assure  continuous  production. 

Ideal  for  mailed  commercial  supplements. 


i  MULLER-MARTINI  CORP. 

.c  40  RABRO  DRIVE.  HAUPPAUGE,  NEW  YORK  11787/516-582-4343 
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Nation’s  newspapers 
may  see  end  of  negative 
era  with  advent  of 
KODAE  Prpje^n 
Positive  Paper 


Make  prints  in  camera. 

Now,  newspaper  camera  operators 
can  make  direct-positive  prints  in  one 
step.  Kodak  Projection  Positive  Paper 
can  save  time,  save  money,  save  steps 
in  making  both  line  and  screened 
prints. 

Less  than  half  the  cost 

When  you  use  Kodak  Projection  Posi¬ 
tive  Paper,  prints  cost  less  than  half  of 
what  they  would  using  conventional 
film  and  contact-printing  techniques. 

Done  twice  as  Gut 

Because  Projection  Positive  Paper 
eliminates  several  time-consuming 
processing  steps,  newspapers  can 
handle  prep  in  half  the  time,  and  meet 
deadlines  with  a  lot  less  worry. 

Even  withoot  reverse  optics. 


NOTHIKS  NEGATIVE. 
NODrERMEOIATE. 

With  Kodak  Projection  Positive  Paper 
no  negatives  or  intermediates  are  in¬ 
volved.  In  a  single  step,  you  can 
go  from  continuous-tone  copy  to 
screened  prints.  In  minutes,  you  can 
have  line  shots,  mechanicals,  repro 
proofs,  type  galleys,  resized  artwork 
and  more. 


For  reverses.  For  the  same  one-step 
speed  in  producing  reverses,  Kodak 
fepid  Paper  can  be  used.  Between  pos¬ 
itive-working  Kodak  Projection  Pos¬ 
itive  Paper  and  negative-working  Kodak 
Rapid  Paper,  you  can  handle  almost  all 
of  your  copy-prep  needs  right  in¬ 
camera.  And  both  papers  can  be  pro¬ 
cessed  quickly  in  equipment  designed 
for  processing  film  or  paper.  Kodak 
Rapid  Paper  can  also  be  used  to  make 
full-page,  contact  proofs  fi’om  your 
final  negatives. 


Cameras  without  reversing  optics  can 
still  benefit  fi'om  this  paper  when  mak¬ 
ing  screened  prints.  Simply  flop  the 
negative  in  the  enlarger  when  making 
the  continuous-tone  print.  It  Will  be 
laterally  reversed  and  in  the  right  ori¬ 
entation  for  screening. 

(Please  turn  to  next  page) 


Kodak  inesents  a  graphic  ^ 

comparison  betwm  lira  conventioiial 
tochniipK  and  fim  costwring  techniquo 
using  proisction  positive  papor. 


HALF-TONE 
CONTACT  SCREEN 


TRAY 


CONTINUOUS-TONE 

ORIGINAL 


PROCESS  CAMERA 


OR 

MECHANIZED  PROCESSOR 


HALF-TONE  FILM 


TRAY 


SCREENED 

NEGATIVE 


CONTACT  PAPER 


CONTACT  FRAME 


OR 

MECHANIZED  PROCESSOR 


HALF-TONE 
CONTACT  SCREEN 


TRAY 


PROCESS  CAMERA 
WITH  PRISM 
OR 

REVERSING  OPTICS 


CONTINUOUS-TONE 

ORIGINAL 


OR 

MECHANIZED  PROCESSOR 


KODAK  PROJECTION  POSITIVE 
PAPER 


TUnk  potMvc  and 

cot  copy-prep  costs  In  hal£ 

See  dealer  w^o  handles  Kodak 
graphic  arts  products,  or  send  this  coupon 
for  complete  information. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
343  State  Street 
Graphics  Markets  I^vision 
Dept.  661B-AB 
Rochester.  N  Y.  14650 

Please  send  a  free  brochure  detailing  how  we  can  cut  copy- 
prep  costs  in  half  with  Kodak  Projection  Positive  Paper. 

TWe _ 

Con^any _ 

Address  _ 

Oty - 


fflgh  Oo^mL  Output  and  efficiency  can  be 
increased  even  more  when  rolls  are  used 
in  a  camera  equipped  for  ro3-fflm  hand¬ 
ling.  especially  if  the  paper  feeds  directly 
into  a  rapid-access  processor  or  a  Bth 
processor. 

Screened  Pitate.  For  screened  prints  two 
exposures  are  usually  required;  a  main 
exposure  and  a  flash  exposure.  Because  it 
is  camera  speed,  this  paper  lends  itself  to 
fast  production  of  screened  prints  fiom 
continuous-tone  art. 

line  PrinU.  line  prints  can  be  made 
directly  from  the  original  line  art  or  galley 
type  in  a  process  camera  equipped  with 
reversing  optics.  Also  in  a  contact  frame, 
positive  proofe  can  be  made  from  film 
positives  and  negative  proofe  fiom  film 
negatives.  The  standard  vacuum-printing 
frame  and  a  point-source  light  offer  good 


dot-for-dot  capabilities  with  Kodak  Pro¬ 
jection  Positive  Paper. 

AppBcadons.  This  direct-positive  paper 
can  be  used  for  reproduction-quality 
screened  prints,  stats,  one-piece  me- 
cheinicals  or  full-page  reproduction  proofe 
in  the  camera,  galleys  from  phototype¬ 
setting  film  and  paper,  conversions  tom 
fine  to  coarse  screens,  resizing  typ)e.  art 
etc. 

Proowlfig  It  can  be  processed  in  rapid- 
access  or  conventional  lith-type  de¬ 
velopers  using  a  mechanized  processor 
or  a  tray.  Rolls  can  be  fed  directly  from 
camera  to  processor,  if  the  camera  is 
adapted  for  on-line  roll  transport. 

A  number  of  cameras  with  reversing 
optics  ate  available.  In  addition,  prismatic 
heads  for  vertical  arxd  horizontal  cameras 
are  also  available. 


Stale. 


2p- 


’  Eastman  Kodak  CompsTry.  1960 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  ProsMont  and  EdKor  Jamaa  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Taubnar,  Publlshar  Publlaher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


“Near’s”  50th  anniversary 

An  important  milestone  in  the  establishment  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  press  freedom  in  this  country— the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Near  v.  Minnesota — 
was  passed  on  June  1.  It  probably  would  have  gone  un¬ 
noticed  had  it  not  been  for  Fred  Friendly’s  book,  “Minnesota 
Rag,”  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  significance  of  that  decision  undoubtedly  is  lost  on  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  It  doesn’t  explain  it 
any  better  to  say  Near  laid  the  ground  work  for  later  impor¬ 
tant  free  press  decisions  in  Times  v.  Sullivan  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  case. 

Editors  and  the  public,  alike,  would  understand  it  better  if 
they  studied  these  words  from  a  Washington  Star  editorial 
this  week: 

“Some  people,  perhaps  a  majority,  never  get  the  point  of 
free  speech  and  press:  Unless  that  freedom  protects  the 
rights  of  a  rascal  it  cannot  protect  the  rights  of  the  virtuous... 

“The  Anglo-American  concept  of  the  free  press  enshrined 
in  Near  v.  Minnesota  remains  a  novelty  in  the  world’s  law¬ 
books.  Its  basic  doctrine  is  that  the  vilest  trash  may  be 
printed,  without  official  interference,  by  the  basest  rascal  for 
the  lowest  of  motives  because  censorship  is,  on  balance,  a 
worse  system.” 

Friendly  says  Near  is  “the  first  case  to  really  test  our 
independence  as  a  people”  and  suggests  newspapers  on  this 
4th  of  July  print  the  text  of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes’  majority  opinion  of  50  years  ago,  just  as  they  have 
reprinted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  other  years. 
The  book  contains  the  text  of  the  Near  decision  as  did  the 
June  6, 1931,  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We’re  proud  to  have  Friendly  acknowledge  in  his  book  that 
E&P  “devoted  more  space  to  the  (Near)  story  than  any  other 
magazine”  just  as  we  have  every  other  major  free  press  case 
since  then. 


UN  lobby  effort 

The  special  supplements  created  by  the  United  Nations 
secretariat  and  placed  with  newspapers  in  large  cities 
around  the  world  (whether  the  newspapers  were  paid  for 
running  them,  or  not)  is  a  major  lobbying  effort  to  promote 
the  views  of  secretariat  employes  which  do  not  necessarily 
conform  with  the  views  of  UN  members.  These  supplements 
promoted  a  “new  world  economic  order,”  whatever  that  may 
be. 

The  secretariat  of  UNESCO  in  Paris  is  promoting  a  “new 
world  information  order”  and  calling  meetings  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  without  inviting  representatives  from  member  nations 
that  might  oppose  the  whole  idea. 

This  technique  promotes  the  views  of  UN  officials  as  being 
the  ultimate  wisdom  and  fundamental  truth  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  When  applied  to  other  subjects  it  will  picture  the  UN  as 
final  authority  on  all  subjects. 

We  are  astonished  that  the  United  States  delegation  knew 
of  this  development  but  did  not  resist  or  protest. 
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Letters 


FAILED  TO  NOTE 

“Jimmygate,”  “Dalygate,”  and  “Car- 
pentergate”  have  all  dealt  serious  blows 
to  public  respect  for  the  ethics  of  the 
press. 

That  respect  will  not  be  enhanced  by 
James  Powell’s  crude  attack  on  me  and 
on  Accuracy  in  Media  in  the  guise  of  a 
report  to  the  ASNE  Ethics  Committee. 

I  regret  that  E&P,  in  reporting  Powell’s 
diatribe,  failed  to  note  that  his  so-called 
report  included  not  a  single  fact  to  sup¬ 
port  his  conclusions — conclusions  that  I 
am  sure  he  held  before  he  interviewed 
me. 

I  have  made  it  a  principle  of  my  work  at 
AIM  to  deal  with  facts,  not  opinions.  I 
would  never  think  of  publishing  a  critique 
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that  consisted  of  nothing  by  my  opinions, 
unsupported  by  any  facts.  Mr.  Powell 
must  know  that,  since  he  collected  a  good 
supply  of  AIM  Reports — gratis — when  he 
visited  my  office.  I  spoke  wth  him  freely 
and  gave  him  everything  he  asked  for, 
assuming  that  since  he  was  a  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  he  would  be  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  our  research  and  the  accuracy 
of  our  fact-filled  critiques. 

If  he  found  anything  in  the  material  we 
gave  him  that  was  inaccurate  or  unfair,  he 
has  failed  to  expose  it.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  us  factually  and  fairly,  he  has  un¬ 
loaded  a  barrage  of  adjectives — “right- 
wing  propagandist,’’  “shrill  denuncia¬ 
tions,’’  “nuisance.” 

1  hope  that  E&P  will  urge  the  ASNE  to 
set  a  better  example  to  its  members  and 
apologize  to  Accuracy  in  Media  for  allow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Powell  to  disguise  one  of  his 
editorials  as  an  Ethics  Committee  Re¬ 
port. 

Reed  Irvine 

TAX-BREAK 

E&P’s  May  9  report  of  my  appearance 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  News¬ 
papers  needs  clarification.  1  did  not  say 
United  Press  Canada  would  accept  a  tax- 
break,  nor  did  the  Commissioners  make 
such  a  proposal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  formal  pre¬ 
sentation,  Commission  Chairman  Tom 
Kent  commented,  “You  are,  in  effect, 
inviting  us  to  suggest  ways  in  which  more 
newspapers  would  take  both 
services  ...” 

Another  Commissioner,  Borden 
Spears,  asked  if  there  were  “any  equit¬ 
able  or  effective  way  that  you  could  en¬ 
tertain  an  idea  of  subsidization  in  some 
fashion,  or  tax  provisions  or  anything 
else”  which  might  encourage  the  news¬ 
papers  to  buy  both  UPC  and  CP. 

Spears  further  asked,  “If  these  com¬ 
peting  national  news  services  have  the 
same  kind  of  national  value  that  you  de¬ 
scribe,  is  there  a  role,  despite  your  dis¬ 
taste  for  Government  intervention  in  any 
way,  in  public  policy  forgiving  some  kind 
of  assistance?” 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  exchange. 
Chairman  Kent  referred  back  to  my  com¬ 
ment  that  even  concessions  to  newspap¬ 
ers  should  be  without  strings. 

He  said,  “That  would  presumably 
mean  that  it  would  be  entirely  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  newspaper  whether  it  paid 
more  to  CP  to  improve  the  CP  service  or 
whether  it  thought  it  better  to  pay  more  of 
its  assisted  total  expenditures  to  get  vari¬ 
ety  by  spending  part  of  the  extra  on  you, 
or  theoretically,  any  other  competitor 
rather  than  on  additional  CP  service. 

“In  other  words  though,  the  difficulty 
about  that  obviously  is  the  utilization  of 
that  Government  assistance  would  then 
depend  on  a  majority  newspaper  decision 
as  to  whether  they  wanted  to  do  it  through 
their  own  co-operative  or  to  do  it  by  the 
broader  service.” 

My  presentation  to  the  Commission 
was  based  upon  the  premise  that  so  long 
as  there  are  two  agencies  competing  in 
Canada,  each  will  tend  to  keep  the  other 
honest. 

I  specifically  urged  the  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  which  would 
“encourage  that  sorely  needed  climate  of 
news  competition  and  thus  ensure  con¬ 
tinued  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Patrick  Harden 

(Harden  is  general  manager.  United 
Press  Canada,  Toronto.) 


Corrections 

Robert  Maynard,  editor,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  was  the  high  vote  getter 
in  the  race  for  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
In  the  May  2  E&P,  it  was  inadvertently 
reported  that  Maynard  and  the  others  in 
the  ASNE  board  race  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

4;  9)e  9tc 

In  the  May  9  Editor  &  Publisher,  it  was 
erroneously  reported  that  advertisers  will 
invest  $17  million  in  daily  newspapers  in 
1981.  The  corrrect  amount  is  $17  billion. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 


Burl  Osborne 
Executive  Editor 
The  Dallas  Morninfi  News 
Dallas,  Texas 

“The  New  $'ork  Times  News  Service  adds  depth  and  perspective 
to  our  coverage  of  the  major  stories  and  important  issues.  The 
Times  is  a  valued  resource  for  our  news  pages  and  its  mix  of 
distinguished  colurnnksts  adds  immeasurably  to  our  Op  Ed 
page," 
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Hebo  Harrisimig  died  as 
notioiils  12th  best  income  maikeL 


By  practically  any  measure,  Metro  Har¬ 
risburg  distinguished  itself  as  one  of  the  top 
income  markets  in  the  nation  during  the 
past  decade. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Commerce 
report,*  Harrisburg  was  the  fastest  growing 

metro  in  Per  Capita  In-  -  - 

come,  with  an  increase 
of  124%,  in  the  entire 
Northeast  region  during 
the  1970-1979  decade. 

Per  capita  income 
jumped  from  $3,631 
to  $8,158  during  this 
period. 

Marketing  Economic 
Institute*  also  cited 
metropolitan  Harris¬ 
burg  as  the  12th  best  per 


household  income  market  in  the  nation. 
1979  per  household  income  was  $26,617. 

A  stable  economy,  with  high  technology 
companies  like  AMP,  DuPont  and  TRW, 
balanced  by  over  48,000  state  and  federal 
jobs,  and  a  strong  retailing  base  have 
—  —  made  metro  Harrisburg 

the  envy  of  many  other 
markets  of  similar  size. 

Make  sure  The  Patriot- 
News,  with  a  daily 
penetration  of  more 
than  71%**  of  the 
adults  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Market  Area,  is 
on  your  1981  and  '82 
schedules.  Check  with 
your  Newhouse  repre¬ 
sentative  for  details. 


The 

Harrisburg 

Patriot- 

News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


*Advertising  Age 
**Belden  Associates  1981 
CMS 
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Seek  $200  million 
to  start  N.Y.  daily 


By  John  Consoli 

Lev  Navrozov,  who  heads  the 
“Alternative  to  the  New  York  Times 
Committee  (E&P,  May  30),”  said  this 
week  he  must  raise  $200  million  in  order 
to  start  a  viable  daily  newspaper  that  will 
present  viewpoints  he  contends  the  New 
York  Times  now  excludes. 

Navrozov,  at  a  conference  attended  by 
some  300  members  of  the  public  and  press 
June  3,  said  a  proposed  new  New  York 
City  newspaper  is  a  long  way  from  hitting 
the  newsstands.  He  cited  Leonard  Saf- 
fir’s  ill-fated  attempt  to  start  a  conserva¬ 
tive  alternative  to  the  Times  a  few  years 
back  {The  Trib)  and  noted  how  the  paper 
had  gone  bankrupt  after  a  few  months. 

Navrozov  said  his  committee  will 
“work  in  stages,”  first  to  “educate  the 
public  that  the  Times  is  not  an  omnipotent 
source  of  truth  beyond  reproach,”  and 
second,  to  put  together  an  “editorial  core 
of  contributors  and  a  list  of  potential  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

Once  that  is  accomplished,  Navrozov 
said  he  will  be  ready  to  go  to  potential 
contributors  for  financial  backing. 

Navrozov  said  the  proposed  newspap¬ 
er  should  not  be  labeled  “conservative” 
or  “right  wing.”  He  said,  “Our  point  is 
not  to  attach  labels  to  ourselves,  but  to  be 
adversarial  to  the  New  York  Times.” 

Navrozov  called  the  Times  a  “leftist, 
philistine”  publication  and  charged  that 
over  the  years,  the  paper  had  run 
“slanted”  articles  on  such  things  as  the 
SALT  talks  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

Navrozov  said  most  of  the  original 
$40,000  that  was  raised,  has  already  been 
spent.  New  fund  raising  letters  are  being 
sent  out  and  he  hopes  to  get  400  members 
to  work  on  his  committee. 

Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon’s  News 
Worldh&s  promoted  Navrozov’s  views  in 
several  front  page  stories  and  Navrozov, 
in  response  to  a  question,  said  he  feels 
“the  News  World  will  participate  finan¬ 
cially”  when  his  newspaper  is  ready  to 
get  off  the  ground. 

“We  believe  their  money  is  as  good  as 
anyone  else’s,”  he  said. 

A  partial  listing  of  members  of  the  anti- 
Times  committee  includes:  William 
Rusher,  publisher.  National  Review,  Dr. 
John  Merrill,  director.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Louisiana  State  University;  Lynn 
Francis  Bouchey,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Center  for  Inter- American  Securit- 
y;  Dr.  James  Coleman,  professor.  Sociol¬ 


ogy  Department,  University  of  Chicago; 
Clifford  Forster,  former  special  counsel 
to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Dr.  Igor  Glagolev,  director.  Association 
for  Cooperation  of  Democratic  Coun¬ 
tries;  Dr.  Henry  O.  Hart,  professor.  Mass 
Communication  Director,  Audience  and 
Public  Opinion  Research,  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty;  Martin  Herz,  pro¬ 
fessor,  Georgetown  University. 

Also,  Dr.  James  Hitchcock,  professor. 
History  Department,  St.  Louis  Universit- 
y;  Dr.  George  Lerski,  professor.  History 
Department,  University  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Dr.  Herbert  London,  Dean,  Galla¬ 
tin  Division,  New  York  University;  Dr. 
Thomas  Molnar,  professor.  City  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  Howard  Phillips, 
National  Director,  The  Conservative 
Caucus;  Dr.  Leo  Raditsa,  professor  of 
history,  St.  John’s  College;  Dr.  Barry 
Siegel,  professor  of  economics.  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Oregon;  Dr.  Frederick  Sontag,  pro¬ 
fessor,  chairman.  Philosophy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Pomona  College;  Lt.  General  Gor¬ 
don  Sumner,  U.S.  Army  (retired);  Dr. 
Lewis  A.  Tambs,  professor.  History  De¬ 
partment,  Arizona  State  University;  and 
Ralph  de  Toledano,  writer. 

At  the  conference,  Navrozov  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  broadcast  talk  show  host 
Barry  Farber. 

Dr.  Merrill,  who  directs  the  journalism 
school  at  L.S.U.  said  in  a  letter  accepting 
membership  on  the  anti-Times  commit¬ 
tee,  “I  agree  basically  with  your  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Times,  and  certainly  I  agree 
with  your  concern  about  the  loss  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
shrinkage  of  real  press  diversity.” 

Navrozov  had  invited  an  assortment  of 
editors  from  the  Times  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference,  to  “debate”  with  him.  None 
showed  up. 

Times  managing  editor  Seymour  Top¬ 
ping  told  E&P  last  week  that  the  Times 
would  not  cover  the  event  if  they  thought 
it  was  being  used  by  Navrozov  to  prom¬ 
ote  a  new  book  he  has  just  completed 
which  critiques  the  Times. 

Navrozov  did  spend  a  portion  of  the 
conference  explaining  what  each  chapter 
of  his  new  book  on  the  Times  contains. 

Navrozov  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  He 
has  been  critical  of  books  written  by 
Times  staffers  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Times  itself. 


Philip  Bash 


Philip  E.  Bash 
elected  head 
of  press  group 

Philip  E.  Bash,  president  and  publisher 
of  Barrington  Press  Inc.,  Barrington,  Ill., 
was  elected  president  of  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  America  at  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  (See 
related  story  on  page  106). 

Bash,  who  this  past  year  served  as 
SNA  first  vicepresident,  publishes  news¬ 
papers  in  suburban  Chicago  with  a  total 
combined  circulation  of  67,0(X). 

A  graduate  of  Indiana’s  Depauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bash  has  been  president  of  Bar¬ 
rington  since  1972.  Prior  to  that  he  was  an 
advertising  executive  for  25  years  with 
Leo  Burnett  and  Clinton  E.  Frank  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  including  eight  years  as 
president  of  the  latter. 

At  the  same  annual  meeting,  Charles  I. 
Wrubel,  president.  Fair  Lawn-East 
Paterson  Shopper,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident;  David  C. 
Simonson,  president.  Pioneer  Press  Inc., 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  was  elected  second  vicep¬ 
resident;  Richard  D.  Aginian,  president. 
Observer  Eccentric  Newspapers,  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich.,  was  elected  secretary  and 
Joseph  L.  Ferstl,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Lemer  Newspapers, 
Chicago,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  These 
officers  will  serve  one-year  terms. 

Elected  to  three-year  board  terms  were 
Arthur  W.  Arundel,  publisher  of  Arundel 
Newspapers  in  suburban  Washington, 
D.C.;  William  J.  Brehm  president  W.J. 
McGiffin  Newspaper  Co.,  South  Gate, 
Calif.;  Norma  Condra,  publisher,  Hen¬ 
dersonville  (Tenn.)  Free  Press;  and  G.S. 
(Jerry)  Robinson,  publisher,  Robinson 
Newspapers,  Burien,  Wash. 
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Child  drug  abuse  series 
published  by  Wash.  Star 


By  George  Brandon 

It  was  “Notice  to  Readers”  run  as  a 
front-page  sidebar  to  the  first  story  of  a 
four-part  series  on  juvenile  drug  abuse  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

The  Washington  Star's  notice  was  a 
capsule  explanation  of  how  the  stories 
would  deal  with  the  problem  of  confiden¬ 
tial  sources. 

“The  story  of  an  8-year-old  district  he¬ 
roin  addict  named  ‘Jimmy’  was  a  fabrica¬ 
tion,”  the  Star  told  its  readers  May  26  and 
then  later  in  a  re-run  of  the  notice  for  the 
third  story  in  the  series  May  28.  “But 
drug  abuse  and  addiction  among  young 
people  here — indeed  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion — is  a  problem  that  is  tragically  real. 
In  this  series,  the  people  interviewed  for 
this  series  have  been  identified  by  name. 
For  obvious  legal  and  humanitarian 
reasons,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  anonymity  to  a  few  persons.  In 
each  such  case,  the  appropriate  editors  at 
the  Star  have  satisfied  themselves  as  to 
the  person’s  identity,  including  his  or  her 
name  and  address. 

“We  have  done  so  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  stories  we  tell  here  are  true.” 

When  it’s  clear  Star  editors  believe 
there  will  be  lasting  effects  on  readers 
from  the  Jimmy’s  World,  in  which  the 
rival  Washington  Post  confessed  that  a 
Pulitzer-winning  first-hand  accont  of  he¬ 
roin  use  by  an  8-year-old  boy  actually  had 
been  a  trumped-up  “composite”  of  de¬ 
tails  about  youthful  drug  users. 

Certainly,  before  Jimmy’s  World,  few 
newspaper  editors  in  the  nation  felt 
obliged  to  defend  the  use  of  confidential 
sources  employed  in  a  showcase  inves¬ 
tigative  series. 

Yet,  Dennis  Stern,  the  Star’s  senior 
assistant  managing  editor  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  metro  coverage,  said  he  did  not 
feel  comfortable  with  a  reporter’s  ques¬ 
tion  assuming  the  Star’s  treatment  of  con¬ 
fidential  sources  in  the  series  reflected  a 
new  policy. 

“It’s  a  policy  that  certainly  became 
much  more  crystallized  in  everybody’s 
minds  after  the  Jimmy’s  World  story,” 
Stem  said. 

Georga  Beveridge,  the  Star’s  ombuds¬ 
man  and  associate  editor,  said  the  notice 
to  readers  was  run  because  “the  editors 
felt  it  was — coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
Janet  Cooke  thing  and  with  the  subjects 
so  similar — they  felt  it  was  important  to 
say  in  this  situation  .  .  .that  the  editors 
had  assured  themselves  of  the  validity  of 
the  sources.” 

Each  day’s  episode  in  the  Star  series 
was  written  by  a  different  staff  write: 
Jube  Shiver  Jr.,  BobGettlin,  Steve  Steck- 
low  and  Jody  Beck.  Quotes  and  incidents 
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attributed  to  unnamed  sources  are  re¬ 
latively  few.  When  they  do  occur,  the 
reader  always  is  given  reason. 

“Scott,  a  16-year-old  who  dealt 
drugs  .  .  .before  coming  to  a  drug  treat¬ 
ment  program  .  .•  .he  asked  that  his  last 
name  not  be  used  for  this  article.” 

“Hard-working  middle-class”  family 
that  had  been  devastated  by  their  son’s 
“mystifying  transformation”  at  age  14 
into  a  user  of  dangerous  drugs.  “The 
family  agreed  to  tell  their  story  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  help  others  avoid  the 
trauma  they  have  expeienced  with  their 
son  .  .  .they  requested  that  their  names 
not  be  used.” 

Stem  said  the  series  was  planned  more 
than  a  month  before  the  Post’s  Jimmy’s 
World  was  exposed  as  a  fraud.  “After 
Jimmy’s  World,  we  just  talked  about 
whether  we  should  kill  it  or  not,”  Stern 
said  “and  we  finally  decided  to  go 
ahead.” 

But  Jimmy’s  World  did  lead  to  a  formal 
codifying  of  the  Star’s  policy  on  attribu¬ 
tion  in  news  stories  in  the  form  of  a  memo 
editor  Murray  Gart  requested  from  Be¬ 
veridge.  Gart  distributed  the  memo  on 
May  6  to  Star  staff,  directing  editors  “to 
use  it  as  standing  instructions  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  fully  and  faithfully.” 

In  his  memo  Beveridge  outlined  a  poli¬ 
cy  in  which  any  story  that  doesn’t  attri¬ 
bute  news  material  to  identified  sources  is 
“incomplete;  in  all  such  cases,  the  reader 
is  denied  an  important  basis  for  judging 
whether  the  information  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  tmstworthy.” 

Beveridge  allows  for  only  two  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  name  sources  edict:  when 
“there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  story,” 
and  when  “the  story  is  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  to  run  without  identified  attribu¬ 
tion.” 

The  memo  also  flatly  bars  stand-alone 
use  of  the  “familiar  phrase  ‘according  to 
sources.’”  “Something  more  than  that 
can  always  be  said  to  add  to  the  reader’s 
knowledge  and  the  story’s  credibility,” 
Beveridge  says.  “If  a  high  administration 
source  is  really  a  mid-level  staffe,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  that  clear,  not  to  reach 
for  extreme  lengths  to  cover  the  source’s 
tracks.  Also,  the  time  honored,  but  no 
less  acceptable,  practice  of  writing 
‘sources’  when  all  we  really  have  is  a 
single  source  must  end  at  the  Star  from 
this  point  forward.” 

Beveridge  labels  phrases  such  as  “in¬ 
formed  sources”  or  “knowledgeable 
sources”  as  “not  merely  meaningless, 
but  absurd”  he  says  omit  them. 

On  one  touchy  point  arising  from  the 
Jimmy’s  World  hoax,  the  Star’s  policy  on 
attribution  rejects  completely  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  allowing  reporters  to  shield  their 


sources’  identities  from  editors.  “The 
appropriate  editor  in  every  instance  has 
an  absolute  right  to  know  the  identity  of 
the  unidentified  source  .  .  .,’’  Be¬ 
veridge’s  memo  says.  “It  is 
important  .  .  .  that  reporters  under¬ 
stand  that  their  commitments  to  con¬ 
fidentiality  donot  exclude  disclosure  to 
the  editors  of  this  newspaper  upon  de¬ 
mand.” 

But  editors  who  are  told  of  sources  are 
as  “duty-bound”  to  honor  pledges  of 
confidentiality  as  are  their  reporters,  Be¬ 
veridge  says.  “It  is  understood  by  all  that 
a  careless  or  inadvertent  breach  of  that 
confidence  would  seriously  impair  the  re¬ 
porter’s  future  credibility  with  sources.” 

A  related  story  on  how  other  editors 
are  handling  news  sources  appears  on 
page  76  of  this  issue. 

Chi  Sun-Times  adds 
Spanish  section 

Los  Vecinos,  a  weekly  supplement 
printed  entirely  in  Spanish,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  as  a 
supplement  to  the  regular  paper. 

According  to  the  1980  census,  there  are 
422,000  “Spanish-origin”  people  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  representing  about  14%  of  the  city’s 
population,  a  78%  increase  in  10  years. 

Charles  Fegert,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Sun-Times,  said  the  section  was 
started  so  advertisers  who  had  budgets 
for  reaching  the  Hispanic  community 
would  have  the  best  circulation  penetra¬ 
tion.  He  expects  “at  least  $1  million”  in 
ad  revenues  annually.  Major  advertisers 
to  date  have  been  an  airline,  two  super¬ 
market  chains,  and  two  department  stores 
along  with  several  smaller  ads. 

Five  reporters  were  hired  to  prepare 
the  section,  all  of  whom  came  from  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  homes. 


First  Amendment 
shows  on  tv 

A  program  focusing  on  the  First 
Amendment  and  how  its  guarantees  of 
free  speech,  press,  religion  and  assembly 
affect  everyone,  will  start  on  WCBS-tv’s 
locally-owned  station  in  New  York  on 
June  8. 

Local  programs  dealing  with  First 
Amendment  rights  will  be  aired  over  a 
three-week  period,  ending  on  June  26.  A 
highlight  of  the  project  will  be  a  simulated 
trail  debating  the  right  of  the  press  to  use 
confidential  sources  on  June  19.  11:30 
PM — I  AM.  Defending  the  right  of  the 
press  will  be  attorney  FIloyd  Abrams. 
William  Rusher,  editor.  National  Re¬ 
view,  will  argue  that  the  use  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  by  the  press  should  be  limited. 
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Foreign  papers  subsidized 
to  promote  U.N.’s  aid  views 


Since  1979,  the  United  Nations  has 
made  payments  to  foreign  newspapers  to 
print  special  supplements  containing  arti¬ 
cles  promoting  its  views  on  world  econo¬ 
mic  matters  and  the  need  to  create  a  “new 
world  economic  order.” 

The  U.N.  distributed  a  total  of 
$432,000  to  15  foreign  newspapers  to 
print  the  supplements  which  appeared 
quarterly  beginning  in  mid-1979.  The 
funds  came  from  a  $1.25  million  grant 
from  the  Japan  Shipbuilding  Industry 
Foundation  headed  by  Ryoichi  Sasa- 
kawa. 

Rio  de  Janeiro’s  Jornal  do  Brasil  also 
printed  the  U.N.  supplements  but  did  not 
take  any  payments. 

The  payments  to  the  newspapers 
ranged  from  $48,000  to  $16,000  and  were 
to  reimburse  them  for  the  cost  of  the 
newsprint  they  consumed  in  printing  the 
supplements,  according  to  Yasushi 
Akashi  of  Japan  who  is  U.N.  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Public  Informa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  was  published  in  the  June  4  edi¬ 
tion,  Akashi  said  the  Times  erred  in  re¬ 
porting  (May  28)  that  the  U.N.  paid  the 
newspapers  to  print  the  supplements. 
“We  did  not,  as  the  article  says,  pay  ‘for 
supplements  promoting  the  organiza¬ 
tions's  view  on  aid  to  the  third  world.’ 
What  we  did  was  administer  a  trust  fund 
set  up  specifically  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  of  opinions  on  the 
continuing  North-South  dialogue  on  the 
world  economy  and  its  development,” 
Akashi  wrote. 

“This  money  went  to  reimburse  pa¬ 
pers  for  their  newsprint  costs,  a  not- 
inconsiderable  factor  for  many  of  the 
participating  publishers.  Editors  who 
met  periodically  to  plan  forthcoming  is¬ 
sues  of  the  supplements  were  also  reim¬ 
bursed  for  their  travel  costs.”  wrote 
Akashi. 

The  implication  that  the  World  News¬ 
paper  Supplement  project  was  somehow 
kept  from  public  view  is  not  correct.” 
Akashi  said.  "In  fact.”  he  wrote,  “all 
these  facts  were  made  available  to  the 
New  York  Times  itself  when  it  was 
asked  to  participate  in  the  project.” 

Asahi  Shimhim  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  was 
one  of  two  newspapers  receiving  the 
$48,000  “reimbursement”  for  printing 
the  supplement,  Akashi  said. 

The  other  newspaper  receiving  a 
$48,000  payment  was  Le  Monde  in  Paris, 
France. 

Akashi  said  the  $1.25  million  fund  for 
the  supplement  program  was  solicited 
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from  Japan  Shipbuilding  Industry  Found¬ 
ation  by  his  predecessor,  Genichi  Akata- 
ni,  also  from  Japan. 

The  project  coordinator  for  the  U.N.’s 
World  Newspaper  Supplement  program 
is  Jean  Schwoebel,  former  diplomatic 
correspondent  for  Le  Monde.  He  re¬ 
ceives  a  $69,600  a  year  in  salary  for  his 
position  and  is  paid  out  of  the  $1.25  mil¬ 
lion  granted  by  Sasakawa’s  foundation. 

No  United  States  or  United  Kingdom 
newspapers  printed  any  of  the  supple¬ 
ments,  although  several  U.N.  officials  in¬ 
cluding  Leila  Doss  of  the  U.N.’s  public 
information  department  said  U.S.  and 
U.K.  newspapers  had  been  approached 
about  taking  part  in  the  program. 

U.N.  officials  said  they  could  not  name 
the  U.S.  newspapers  which  were 
approached. 

Leila  Doss,  who  is  U.N.  director  of 
information  for  economic  and  social  in¬ 
formation,  said  the  supplements  con¬ 
tained  three  types  of  articles. 

The  first  type,  she  explained,  were  arti¬ 
cles  on  a  particular  theme  “such  as  ener¬ 
gy”  which  were  written  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

The  second  type,  she  continued,  were 
articles  contributed  by  other  newspapers 
in  the  program  and  which  were  selected 
for  publication  by  a  vote  among  the  prog¬ 
ram’s  editors. 

The  third  type  Doss  described  were 
articles  composed  by  members  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  Nations  staff. 

Doss  said  any  articles  written  by  U.N. 
staff  members  “were  identified”  as  such. 

Doss  said  it  was  Schwoebel  who 
approached  the  U.N.  about  undertaking 
the  supplement  project  and  who  invited 
newspapers  to  participate.  She  remarked 
the  newspapers  then  asked  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  their  newsprint  costs. 

“The  Secretary  General  gave  it  (the 
supplements)  his  blessing,”  Doss  said. 
“The  heads  of  the  U.N.  agencies  gave  it 
their  blessing.” 

Doss  said  the  $432,000  in  payments  to 
the  newspapers  took  place  “in  the  first 
year  only.” 

She  said  the  remainder  of  the  $1.25  mil¬ 
lion  in  funds  was  used  over  the  next  two 
years  to  finance  meetings  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  program’s  editors  who  gathered  at 
three  month  intervals  in  such  cities  as 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Geneva. 

Doss  said  the  fund  is  almost  depleted, 
with  only  enough  money  left  to  finance 
one  more  editorial  meeting.  She  said  the 
U nited  N ations  is  looking  for  new  ways  to 
fund  the  supplement  program. 

The  United  States  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  western  nations  who  are  among  the 


67  members  of  the  United  Nations  In¬ 
formation  Committee  went  along  with  the 
western  group’s  recommendation  that 
more  funds  should  be  sought  for  the  sup¬ 
plement  program  in  order  to  continue 
“efficient  dissemination  of  information 
on  development  issues  and  on  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  economic  order.” 

Charles  Lichenstein,  United  States 
Ambassador  for  special  political  affairs  at 
the  U.N.,  said  the  agreement  was 
reached  by  consensus  (no  formal  objec¬ 
tions  were  raised),  rather  than  by  vote. 

He  said  the  U.S.  decided  not  to  raise 
any  objections  to  the  recommendation 
because  “it  was  not  worth  the  candle  at 
the  moment”  of  angering  any  of  the  west¬ 
ern  allies. 

“The  French  take  a  very  strong  view  of 
this,”  Lichenstein  said,  adding  the 
French  “threatened  to  walk  out”  of  the 
western  group  if  the  supplement  program 
was  opposed. 

Lichenstein  added  at  the  western  group 
meeting  the  U.S.  “held  off  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  form  (of  recommendation)  that  in 
fact  we  support  U.N.  funding”  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  program. 

He  said  the  Information  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  August  and  in  the 
meantime  the  U.S.  “is  seeing  what  it  can 
do  about  these  recommendations.  We 
will  take  our  own  course  if  necessary, 
even  if  no  one  else  supports  our  posi¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  the  U.S.  position  on  the  sup¬ 
plement  program  was  still  in  formulation 
and  would  not  elaborate  further. 

Referring  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  Lichenstein  commented,  “The 
two  countries  that  have  the  freest  presses 
are  the  two  countries  that  never  played 
ball.” 

Lichenstein  stated,  “The  issue  of  the 
supplement”  creates  a  “peculiar  tie”  be¬ 
tween  UNESCO’s  efforts  to  foster  a  new 
information  order  and  “the  continuous 
issue  of  north-south  dialogue,  or  global 
negotiations”  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

“I  do  see  they  are  tied  together,” 
Lichenstein  said.  “The  same  people 
spurring  the  UNESCO  effort  are  on  the 
receiving  end  of  development  funds.” 

Besides  Asahi  Shimbun  and  Le 
Monde,  the  other  newspapers  receiving 
money  for  the  U.N.’s  World  Newspaper 
Supplement  program  are  La  Stampa, 
Turin,  Italy,  $40,000;  Zycie  Warszawy, 
Warsaw,  Poland,  $40,000;  Indian  Ex¬ 
press,  New  Delhi,  $40,000;  Politika,  Bel¬ 
grade,  Yugoslavia,  $32,000;  El  Pais, 
Madrid,  Spain,  $24,000;  Frankfurter 
Rundschau,  West  Germany,  $24,000; 
Magyar  Nemzet  Budapest,  Hungary, 
$24,000;  El  Moudjahid,  Algiers,  Algeria, 
$24,000;  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
$24,000;  Le  Soleil,  Dakar,  Senegal, 
$20,000;  Dawn,  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
$16,000;  Die  Presse,  Vienna,  Austria, 
$16,000,  and  Kayhan  Newspapers, 
Teheran,  Iran,  $16,000. 
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Capital  Cities’  Dan  Burke 
raps  business  reporting 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Daniel  B.  Burke,  president  of  Capital 
Cities  Communications,  Inc.,  criticized 
what  he  termed  the  “adversary  position” 
of  newspapers  regarding  business  and 
singled  out  reporters  for  their  “hostile 
attitude”  toward  commerce  in  a  speech 
to  Northwest  publishers.  May  28. 

At  the  same  time,  he  lashed  out  at  “im¬ 
perial  business  leadership,”  which,  he 
claimed,  makes  it  difficult  for  journalists 
to  gain  access  to  business  leaders. 

“When  reporters  show  up  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  company  heads  they  are  often 
shunted  to  lower  level  executives  or  to 
the  public  relations  department,”  Burke 
noted.  “Some  business  leaders  never 
hear  anything  they  don’t  want  to  hear. 
They  don’t  lug  bags  around  airports  and 
seldom  know  what  is  going  on  outside 
their  offices. 

Burke,  whose  company  owns  7  daily 
newspapers,  6  television  stations  and  13 
am  and  fm  radio  stations,  spoke  at  the 
45th  annual  meeting  of  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  in  Spokane.  The  associa¬ 
tion’s  membership  includes  newspapers 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Idaho 
and  Montana. 

Burke  asserted  that  journalism  educa¬ 


tion  should  put  more  stress  on  business 
and  economic  reporting. 

“It’s  hard  to  find  a  reporter  who  under¬ 
stands  business,”  Burke  said.  “News¬ 
papers  should  discuss  this  matter  with 
business  people  to  improve  the  situation.” 

Turning  to  cable  television,  Burke  pre¬ 
dicted  that  newspapers  will  survive  the 
phenomenon  but  warned  publishers  not 
to  become  complacent  about  it. 

“I  don’t  believe  Ted  Turner  is  right 
when  he  says  that  newspapers  will  be 
dead  in  ten  years,  but  he  cannot  be 
ignored,”  Burke  continued.  “Cable  is 
changing  habits  and  patterns  in  America 
and  newspapers  are  affected.  Newspap¬ 
ers  must  make  adjustments  so  they  will  be 
easier  to  buy.” 

Another  speaker,  Howard  Graves, 
national  president  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
said  the  Janet  Cooke  Pulitzer  hoax  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  the 
accuracy,  ethics  and  objectivity  of  the 
news  media. 

Graves,  who  is  the  AP’s  Portland 
bureau  chief,  said  the  new  insistence  of 
many  newspapers  that  reporters  share 
their  source’s  names  with  at  least  one 
editor  has  caused  some  drying  up  of 


sources,  according  to  complaints  made  to 

“Make  sure  the  J-schools  know  what 
you  want,”  said  Cleve  Mathews,  Atwood 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  and  a  former  staffer  on  the  New 
York  Times  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
“You  should  have  no  hesitation  in  telling 
jouriialism  educators  that  their  graduates 
ougl\t  to  know  something  about  how  soci¬ 
ety  vorks,  and  that  they  should  know 
something  about  computers  and  what  a 
balance  sheet  is.  Tell  them  also  that 
graduates  should  know  about  local  and 
state  governments,  economics,  com¬ 
munications,  law  and  urban  ecology.” 

Edward  P.  Bassett,  a  former  journal¬ 
ism  educator  who  returned  to  the  news 
business  after  twenty  years  in  academia, 
said  journalism  education  is  still  not  in  the 
mainstream  of  journalism  because  it  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  industry  in  technological 
advancement. 

Dr.  Bassett,  currently  editor  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal,  pre¬ 
viously  headed  journalism  programs  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

Bassett,  a  former  officer  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
the  accreditation  body,  said  newspapers 
should  not  expect  too  much  hiring  from 
accredited  journalism  schools  explaining 
that  they  only  had  to  meet  “minimum 
standards  which  are  not  very  high.  It’s 
more  exciting  to  develop  young  talent  in 
the  newsroom  than  in  the  classroom,”  he 
said. 
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ANPAIRI  exhibits  vie  for  E&P  awards 


A  judging  panel  will  select  the  best  exhibits  and  displays  to 
be  shown  at  the  53rd  ANPA/RI  Production  Conference  this 
week  (June  6-10)  at  the  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  Convention 
Center. 

Members  of  the  panel  are  Ken  Bronson,  vicepresident, 
affiliated  newspapers,  Stauffer  Publications;  Ralph  Roth, 
vice  president/production,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers; 
Ralph  Eary,  vicepresident,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
and  Charles  Reynolds,  vicepresident/publisher,  Atlantic  City 
Press. 

The  judges  will  tour  the  show  area  prior  to  the  public 


opening  of  the  exhibition,  selecting  a  First  Prize  winner  ana 
Certificate  of  Merit  winner  in  each  of  three  classifications. 

Judging  will  be  based  on  general  appearance,  originality, 
product  presentation,  demonstration,  exhibit  personnel, 
lighting  and  effects,  literature  distribution  and  other  factors. 

The  competition  was  started  at  the  1972  ANPA/RI  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlantic  City,  and  has  been  a  regular  feature  of  the 
conference  and  exhibit.  The  winners  will  receive  their  award 
at  ceremonies  on  June  9,  at  the  conference  from  Ferdinand 
Teubner,  of  Editor  &  Publisher  who  will  make  the  presenta¬ 
tions. 
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Recommends  hearings 


Sen.  Baker’s 


Baxter  wants 
P-I’s  a  failing 

The  Justice  Department’s  Antitrust  Di¬ 
vision  has  urged  Attorney  General  Wil¬ 
liam  French  Smith  to  hold  public  hearings 
before  deciding  whether  to  approve  the 
application  by  Seattle's  competing  dailies 
for  an  antitrust-exempt  joint  operating 
agreement. 

William  F.  Baxter,  the  assistant  attor¬ 
ney  general  who  is  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  advised  Smith  in  a  report  on 
May  29  that  Antitrust’s  “review  of  the 
facts  to  date  does  not  compel  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Post-Intelligencer  is  in  prob¬ 
able  danger  of  financial  failure.’’ 

The  exemption  from  Federal  antitrust 
laws  sought  by  the  all-day  Seattle-Times 
and  its  morning  competitor,  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  is  available  only  if  the  pap¬ 
ers  can  convince  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  P-I  would  indeed  be  likely  to  go 
under  without  the  cost-cutting  benefits  of 
combining  business  and  production  func¬ 
tions  while  maintaining  separate  news 
and  editorial  departments. 

Congress  provided  for  such  an  exemp¬ 
tion  in  1970  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
“Newspaper  Preservation  Act,”  which  it 
passed  with  the  aim  of  “preserving  inde¬ 
pendent  editorial  voices”  in  cities  with 
competing  newspapers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  joint 
agreement  (E&P,  April  25,  page  16),  the 
Hearst  Corp.  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of 
$25.1  million  or  40%  of  net  revenues, 
whichever  is  less,  over  the  first  three 
years  of  a  50-year  agreement.  After  the 
first  three  years,  the  Times  would  earn 
6%  of  profits  as  a  management  fee.  The 
remainder  of  the  profits  would  be  di¬ 
vided,  with  66%  going  to  the  Times  and 
34%  to  Hearst  Coip. 

In  recommending  public  hearings, 
Baxter  advised  Smith  that  several  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  fact  remain  in  dispute  in 
regard  to  the  Seattle  dailies’  application 
for  a  joint  production  pact: 

•  Whether  P-I  financial  statements 
showing  “significant  losses  during  the 
last  decade”  would  “suggest  continuing 
financial  viability”  if  they  were  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  tax  benefits  and  investment 
credits  realized  by  its  owner,  the  Hearst 
Corp.; 

•  Whether  recent  circulation  and 
advertising  trends  for  the  P-I  “portend 
increased  revenue  opportunities”; 

•  Whether  the  P-I’s  expenses  will  or 
can  be  reduced; 

•Whether  such  P-I  production  equip¬ 
ment  as  presses  is  “adequate  to  produce 
the  newspaper”  and,  if  not,  what  it  would 
cost  to  replace  outdated  equipment; 
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•  Whether  “qualified  prospective 
buyers”  exist  who  could  save  the  paper 
from  the  financial  failure  predicted  by  the 
Times  and  P-I  if  their  request  is  not 
approved. 

Baxter  said  a  “full  hearing”  would  be 
necessary  to  answer  the  questions  for  the 
purposes  of  the  application  for  a  joint 
operating  agreement.  He  recommended 
holding  the  hearings  in  Seattle,  “in  light 
of  the  intense  local  interest  in  the 
matter.” 

During  the  30-day  comment  period  af¬ 
ter  government  publication  of  the  March 
27  application  by  the  Seattle  dailies,  ab¬ 
out  200  comments  with  more  than  4,000 
signatures  were  received,  Baxter  said. 
“With  only  two  exceptions,  all  of  the 
comments  requested  a  public  hearing  to 
explore  the  merits  of  the  claim  that  the  P-I 
is  a  ‘failing  newspaper.’” 

The  Seattle  dailies  had  urged  immedi¬ 
ate  approval  by  the  Attorney  General 
without  lengthy  Iiearings  conducted  by  an 
administrative  law  judge.  Contacted  last 
week,  officials  of  both  papers  declined  to 
comment  on  the  specifics  of  the  Baxter 
report. 

The  Antitrust  Division’s  report  to 
Smith  raises  seveal  thorny  questions  that 
would  have  to  be  addressed  if  Smith  does 
decide  to  order  hearings  on  the  Seattle 
application. 

Baxter  warns  that  financial  statements 
submitted  by  the  P-I  “do  not  tell  the 
whole  story”  of  whether  the  paper  is  like¬ 
ly  to  fail.  Even  if  the  P-I  books  show  a 
loss,  he  said,  its  corporate  owner  still  may 
realize  a  “net  benefit”  from  its  operation, 
rather  than  a  loss. 

Baxter  also  noted  that  P-I  revenues 
were  up  “substantially”  in  late  1980,  to 
the  point  that  the  paper  turned  a  $180,000 
profit  during  the  first  half.  The  P-I  had 
lost  $1.7  million  during  the  first  half  of 
1980,  he  said. 

Elsewhere  in  his  report,  Baxter  said  the 
Seattle  market  is  growing:  “Among  the 
25  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  1981, 
only  Phoenix  and  Houston  grew  faster 
from  January  1979  to  January  1981.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  relative 
difference  in  the  two  newspapers  circula¬ 
tions’  during  the  last  10  years  “has  re¬ 
mained  fairly  constant”  although  the 
Times’  circulation  lead  “increased  over 
the  last  several  years.” 

Since  1976,  the  P-I’s  ad  revenues  have 
increased  53%,  while  the  Times’  ad  re¬ 
venues  went  up  84%,  Baxter  noted.  In 
1976,  the  P-I  had  36.6%  of  total  daily, 
(Continued  on  page  83) 


press  aide  is 
named  editor 

Ronald  D.  McMahan  resigned  on 
June  2  as  press  secretary  to  U.S.  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  to  become  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  on  June  3. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  completed  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  56,000-circulation  morning 
Knoxville  Journal,  on  June  2. 

In  the  transaction,  Gannett  acquired 
94.8%  of  the  stock  of  the  Journal. 

McMahan,  42,  who  began  his  journal¬ 
ism  career  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  Journal  in 
1957,  is  one  of  nine  Tennessee  investors 
who,  combined,  acquired  5.2%  of  the 
Journal’s  stock. 

Both  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard 
Baker  and  Tennessee  Governor  Lamar 
Alexander,  who  had  earlier  been  part  of 
the  minority  stock  group,  elected  not  to 
purchase  any  stock  at  this  time.  Each 
retained  the  right  to  buy  from  Gannett  up 
to  7%  of  the  outstanding  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  stock  at  any  time  during  the  next  four 
years. 

The  Journal  is  published  under  a  joint 
agency  agreement  with  Scripps-Howard, 
owners  of  the  afternoon  News-Sentinel. 

Charles  Mason,  who  was  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
pursue  other  interests,  Gannett  said.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Childress,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher,  will  remain  as  a  consultant  to 
the  newspaper. 

41st  daily  acquired 
by  Donrey  Media 

Donrey  Media  Group,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  of  the  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts 
from  Frank  E.  and  William  G.  Moore. 

Bill  L.  Metcalf,  vicepresident  of  Don¬ 
rey’ s  western  newspaper  division,  said 
Geoff  Moore,  Jr.,  will  remain  at  the  news¬ 
paper  as  general  manager. 

Daily  Facts  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  8,000.  The  paper  was  started  in  1890, 
and  was  purchased  in  1895  by  Bill  and 
Frank  Moore’s  grandfather.  Graff  Moore 
is  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  in 
the  Daily  Facts.  The  Moores  are  native 
sons  of  Redlands. 

Retail,  classified 
lead  April  gains 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  rose  23.7%  in  April  over  the 
same  month  last  year  as  the  retail  and 
classified  categories  posted  their  largest 
percentage  gains  in  recent  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  Retail  advertising  investments 
jumped  26.9%  in  April,  classified  was  up 
22.3%  and  national  continued  its  strong 
1981  performance  with  a  26.9%  increase. 
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Digital  Darkroom  will  deliver  to  UPl 
customers  better  quality  pictures 

United  Press  International  plans  to  ture  storage,  shading  (enhancing),  crop- 
have  onstream  in  the  next  several  ping  manipulation  and  transmission 
months  in  Brussels  and  at  their  new  world-wide  from  Brussels  and  New 
world  headquarters  office  in  New  York  York,  will  bring  immediate  economies  to 
City,  a  Digital  Darkroom  (DD)  that  has  UPl.  Subscribers  to  the  UPl  service  will 
been  under  development  since  Sep-  also  benefit  from  faster  transmission 
tember  of  1979.  techniques  and  better  quality  photos.  An 

The  $1.25  million  full-development  added  benefit  will  come  to  metropolitan 
project  consisted  of  technical  staff  mem-  newspapers  when  Amecom  starts  mar- 
bers  from  the  Amecom  LIE  Division  keting  in  the  near  future  a  spin-off  ver- 
(formerly  Datalog)  of  Litton  Industries  sion  of  the  Digital  Darkroom  system  at  a 
and  operational  executives  and  staff  now  stated  “ballpark”  price  of  between 
members  from  UPL  Three  years  were  $250,000  to  $300,000. 
spent  in  establishing  the  design  paramet-  The  newspaper  industry  stands  to 
ers  for  the  darkroom  concept.  benefit  from  this  development  in  yet 

The  Digital  Darkroom  system  for  pic-  another  way.  It  is  quite  probable  that 


DIGITAL  DARKROOM  terminal  shows  queue  listing  of  pictures  and  their  status  in 
the  system. 


with  either  not  too  sophisticated  inter¬ 
face  software  or  perhaps  modifications 
of  a  major  nature,  some  of  the  basic  de¬ 
sign  approaches  of  the  Digital  Darkroom 
can  be  blended  into  existing  full-page 
pagination  systems  that  do  not  have 
graphics  capabilities. 

The  immediate  benefit  to  UPl  from  the 
two  systems  that  have  been  purchased 
will  be  the  ability  to  store  in  each  stand 
alone  DD( Brussels  and  New  York)  up  to 
202  pictures  (8"  x  10").  This  will  permit 
up  to  48  hours  of  backlog  storage 
world- wide.  The  DD  has  also  been  de¬ 
signed  so  that  each  system  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  store  up  to  404  pictures.  The 
payback  period  for  the  DD  project  is 
under  three  years. 

Storage  of  pictures  is  handled  in  each 
DD  via  two  300MB  disc  packs  which  are 
interchangeable.  Each  300MB  disc  holds 
101  pictures. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  UPI’s  ability  to  receive  seven  pic¬ 
tures  and  transmit  seven  pictures  simul¬ 
taneously  (any  pictures,  not  necessarily 
the  same  picture)  through  each  DD.  This 
means  that  Brussels  can  be  receiving  pic¬ 
tures  from  bureaus  and  other  news  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere  and 
simultaneously  forward  the  pictures  to 
New  York  City  with  the  system  automat¬ 
ically  changing  the  pictures  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  format  to  the  domestic  (U.S.) 
format.  (International  has  822  lines  while 
domestic  has  1 1 16  lines). 

On  the  domestic  network,  UPl  can  be 
transmitting  seven  pictures  and  receiving 
seven  pictures  and  before  any  picture  is 
fully  received  by  the  New  York  DD, 
(coming  from  Brussels  for  example), 
start  transmission  of  that  same  picture  to 
subscribers  in  the  U.S.  or  outside  the 
U.S. 

The  DD  also  provides  through  a  queue 
system  the  elimination  of  manually 
switching  pictures  to  different  circuits. 
Direct  transmission  takes  place  at  stipu¬ 
lated  times  on  command  from  the  queue 
by  either  number  or  subject  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  transmits  at  proper  index  of  cooper¬ 
ation  automatically.  (Computer  assigns 
number  to  pictures  being  received).  The 
system  permits  an  interrupt  via  the 
queue  for  bulletin  pictures  and  the  calling 
up  of  a  picture  by  an  operator  using  pic¬ 
ture  number.  Also,  the  system  permits 
full  caption  editing  including  placing  the 
caption  in  a  different  part  of  the  picture. 
Captions  can  be  changed,  from  Spanish 
to  English  for  example,  using  the  system. 

The  interface  between  the  DD  and 
transmission  (analog)  is  a  multiplexer 
circuit.  The  system  also  generates  a  hard 
copy  log  of  pictures  in  and  out  and  is 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Detroit  Free  Press  enters  150th 
year  via  offset  capabiiities 


Detroit,  never  a  dull  town  when  it  com¬ 
es  to  newspaper  activity,  last  month  was 
again  alive  with  excitement.  The  hoopla 
this  time  was  made  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  in  observance  of  its  150th 
anniversary. 

The  governor  and  prominent  officials 
of  the  Knight-Ridder  group  turned  out  for 
ceremonies,  luncheons,  and  a  champagne 
reception.  A  historical  plaque  was  struck, 
a  book  was  published,  and  a  museum  ex¬ 
hibit  was  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Michigan’s  oldest  newspaper. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  Free 
Press  to  whoop  it  up.  The  date  marked  the 
end  of  the  first  year  as  the  country’s 
largest  all-offset  daily.  A  month  earlier, 
ABC  announced  dramatic  circulation 
gains  for  both  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  pajjer.  The  new  Riverfront 
production  facility  received  an 
architectural  award  for  its  design  and  en¬ 
gineering  features.  Finally,  the  paper 
wears  a  bright,  colorful  dress  everyday  as 
editors  take  advantage  of  the  new  printing 
capabilities  from  the  Goss  Metro  Offset 
press  system. 

The  Free  Press  no  longer  is  an  ordinary 
metropolitan  paper.  Four-color  editorial 
and  advertising  appear  in  many  sections 
and  spot  color  is  used  liberally,  signaling 
a  new  era  for  the  newspaper  look.  Staffs 
are  harnessing  the  newest  technological 
systems  placed  at  their  disposal.  And  the 
mood  of  staffs  and  crews  is  upbeat. 
They’re  proud  of  the  paper’s  flashy 
appearance  and  the  improved  working 
environment. 

Most  everyone  feels  that  offset  is  the 
catalyst  of  this  renaissance.  “Our  people 
have  worked  hard  to  master  the  process 


configured  in  two  lines,  with  a  quiet  room 
in  between.  Their  load  is  optimal — over 
100,000  papers  per  press  and  occasionally 
reaching  to  125,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  charged  with 
control  of  these  printing  giants  have  hon¬ 
ed  and  polished  their  skills  to  improve  on 
reproduction.  To  a  man,  there  is  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  offset.  No  one  says  he  would 
prefer  to  go  back  to  letterpress.  Strutton 
asserts;  “The  quality  is  there,  something 
not  attainable  in  letterpress.  You  can  get 
solid  laydowns  without  strike-through. 
Four-color  register  is  much  better,  al¬ 
ways  a  problem  in  letterpress.  Fine  color 
printing  is  much  easier  in  offset.’’ 

Free  Press  management  fully  utilized 
the  new  technology  for  accomplishing 
goals  set  for  the  offset  process.  Included 
are  Goss’s  PCS/PAR  systems  for  press 
presetting  and  control.  Hell’s  electronic 
color  scanner  for  separations,  EOCOM’s 
facsimile  system  for  transmission  of 
pages  from  publishing  offices  to  produc¬ 
tion  plant,  and  Western  Litho’s  auto¬ 
mated  platemaking  lines. 

To  determine  whether  the  plan  is  work¬ 
ing,  Brown  was  asked  about  PCS/PAR. 
“It’s  been  a  great  help,”  he  declares. 
“The  Page  Area  Reader  is  scanning  with 
great  accuracy,  which  is  a  big  advantage 
when  you  have  six  presses  and  nine  crews 
to  worry  about.  Fine  tuning  adjustments 
are  made  manually  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  skill  of  pressmen.” 

The  PAR  unit  scans  all  page  negatives 
and  sends  the  density  readings  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  processor  unit.  Page  impositions  are 
entered  into  the  system  through  the  PCS 
video  display  terminal.  Data  as  the  result 


of  the  two  steps  is  used  for  presetting  both 
color  and  compensators  on  the  press. 

“I  think  the  PCS/PAR  is  doing  a  better 
job  of  processing  than  was  possible 
manually,”  says  the  press  foreman. 
“We’re  getting  away  faster  and  reach 
saleable  copies  sometimes  in  as  few  as  50 
papers.”  Strutton  states  that  the  PAR  has 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  spoils  and  has 
provided  more  even  quality  throughout 
the  paper.  The  system  is  a  strong  factor, 
he  adds,  in  multiple  press  situations. 

Process  color  follows  the  same  proce¬ 
dures  as  black  and  white,  except  that  col¬ 
or  keys  in  the  quiet  room  are  watched 
closely  and  more  ink  refinements  are 
made  during  the  run.  “Some  pressmen 
are  very  sharp  on  color  matches,”  notes 
Brown.  “They  recognize  problems 
quickly.  That’s  why  you’ll  find  only 
minor  variations  in  reproduction  from 
press  to  press  at  the  Free  Press.  Knowing 
how  to  get  the  right  ink/water  balance  and 
making  corrections  from  the  console  is  an 
asset. 

“The  men  like  the  PCS  console  since 
they  don’t  have  to  be  exposed  to  the 
noise.  They  can  monitor  the  run  closely 
and  make  corrections  more  quickly.” 

Free  Press  people  point  to  the  impact 
the  paper  now  has  on  newsstands,  credit¬ 
ing  offset,  especially  color,  for  the 
accomplishment.  Though  parochial  in 
tone,  their  comments  hint  at  what  has 
happened:  ”...  alive  .  .  . 
exciting  .  .  .  looks  like  a  million 
bucks  .  .  .  sharper.” 

Partly  due  to  the  paper’s  new  look,  cir¬ 
culation  gains  of  nearly  12,000  daily  and 
27,000  Sunday  were  reported  by  ABC  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31.  Total 
circulation  now  is  613,311  daily  and 
737,1 19  Sunday.  Statisticians  are  quick  to 
underscore  that  the  increases  came  dur- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


and  the  rewards  have  been  great,”  says 
Larry  Strutton,  vice  president/opera¬ 
tions.  “Offset  is  far  more  challenging 
than  letterpress,  but  it’s  also  more  excit¬ 
ing,”  comments  Cecil  Brown,  press  fore¬ 
man.  “Though  color  advertising  is  up 
20%  since  we  switched  to  offset,  I  think 
the  biggest  improvement  is  in  black  and 
white  reproduction,”  contributes  John  E. 
Kimball,  vice  president/advertising. 

The  massive  Goss  Metro  Offset  press 
installation  (42  units,  24  half  decks)  has 
been  on-stream  for  about  a  year  and 
everyone  at  the  Free  Press  speaks  highly 
of  the  decision.  Editors,  photographers, 
salesmen  and  production  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  make  it  work.  Strutton 
calls  it  a  “total  commitment.” 

Liberal  use  of  editorial  color  nearly  ev¬ 
eryday  has  encouraged  more  advertising 
color  and  the  outlook  for  bigger  gains 
here  is  optimistic.  “No  question  about 
it,”  says  Kimball,  “agency  people  are  far 
more  interested  when  they  find  out  you 
print  by  offset.” 

There  are  six  seven-unit  Goss  presses 
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QUIET  room  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is  located  between  the  six  7-unit  Goss 
presses  configured  in  two  lines.  PCS  consoles  are  positioned  in  the  quiet  room 
and  permit  presetting  for  both  color  and  compensators  on  the  presses. 
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DEC/Battelle  to  provide  full-text 
on-line  library  retrieval  system 


The  Oklahoman  and  Times  in  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City  have  contracted  with  two  com¬ 
panies  for  an  on-line,  full-text  retrieval 
editorial  library  system,  Jim  Standard, 
the  managing  editor,  announced. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  of  Maynard, 
Mass.,  which  makes  the  newspapers’ 
front-end  system,  will  team  with  Battelle 
Research  Labs  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DEC  will  provide  the  hardware,  includ¬ 
ing  a  VAX  1 1  /  780,  a  32-bit  computer  on 
which  the  library  system  will  run,  and  the 
operating  software  for  the  newsroom’s 
production  system,  a  PDF  1 1  /  70-based 
TMS-11  Text  Management  System. 

Battelle,  a  not-for-profit  contract  re¬ 
search  and  development  firm  doing  more 
than  $365  million  in  sponsored  research 
per  year,  will  provide  the  library  soft¬ 
ware,  called  BASIS. 

BASIS,  developed  as  an  internal  sys¬ 
tem  13  years  ago,  first  was  sold  to  an 
outside  user  in  1973.  It  is  installed  at  30 
sites  worldwide.  This  will  be  Battelle ’s 
first  newspaper  installation. 

Digital  will  show  its  VAX  computer 
running  BASIS  at  the  ANPA/RI  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlantic  City,  June  6-10. 

Bob  Farquhar,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  who  is  coordinating  the  Oklahoma 
City  project,  said  the  timetable  there  calls 
for  installation  in  two  phases  over  11 
months. 

In  its  first  phase,  the  library  system  will 
operate  stand-alone,  with  stories  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Battelle  Library  database 
from  TMS-1 1  via  magtape,  and  retrieved 
using  VDTs  connected  to  the  VAX. 

Early  next  year,  plans  include  interfac¬ 
ing  the  library  system  directly  to  the 
TMS-11  newsroom  system. 

This  will  enable  the  TMS  system  to 
transfer  stories  into  the  library  database 
on-line,  thus  allowing  reporters  to  inquire 
into  the  library  database  from  their  own 
terminals. 

“This  is  the  main  reason  we  turned  to 
DEC  rather  than  to  another  vendor  for  a 
library  system,’’  Farquhar  said.  “Other 
vendors  said  they  can  interface  to  our 
DEC  system  handily. 

“Frankly,  we  feel  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  than  they  seem  to  feel  it  would 
be.’’ 

Cost  of  the  project,  which  DEC  consid¬ 
ers  strictly  experimental  at  this  stage,  will 
be  just  over  $400,000,  most  of  it  the  price 
of  the  VAX  itself. 

There  is  no  indication  what  kind  of 
price  tag  the  system  would  carry  should  it 
become  a  product. 

While  most  agree  it  is  impossible  to 
cost  justify  an  electronic  library  in  the 
same  way  a  newspaper  might  cost  justify 
a  production  system,  the  Oklahoma  City 
papers,  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
285,000,  feel  there  are  several  advan¬ 


tages,  among  them: 

An  end  to  lost  and  misfiled  clippings; 

Access  to  valuable  information  by 
reporters  and  editors  from  their  own 
desks  at  the  keyboards  of  terminals  they 
now  use  to  produce  the  day’s  newspaper; 

Access  by  phone  hookup  to  the  lib¬ 
rary  by  bureaus,  including  the  papers’ 
Washington  Bureau,  as  well  as  by  repor¬ 
ters  on  the  road  using  portable  terminals; 

A  substantial  reduction  in  the  floor 
space  needed  for  the  library; 

A  database  of  information  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  includes  the  possibility  of 
outside  business; 

On-line  indexes  to  off-line  materials 
such  as  the  photo  files,  the  papers’  arc¬ 
hives  and  reference  books. 

“We  consider  the  library  as  a  resource 
center  rather  than  merely  a  record  of 
what  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,” 
Farquhar  said.  “Just  because  several 
graphs  of  a  story  are  lopped  off  for  space 
reasons  in  the  composing  room  is  no 
reason  not  to  include  that  information  in 
the  library.” 

Only  a  handful  of  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  full-text  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems.  Some  people  in  the  industry  believe 
the  highly  complex  systems  represent  an 
idea  whose  time  has  not  yet  come. 

But  Oklahoma  City,  which  has  a 


Free  Press 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ing  a  tough  economic  period  in  the  Motor 
City. 

Nationally,  the  Free  Press  is  the  sixth 
largest  morning  paper,  the  eighth  largest 
daily,  and  the  eighth  largest  Sunday 
newspaper.  Strutton  says,  “it’s  a  heavy 
load  for  six  presses,  but  they’ve  been  up 
to  it.  We’re  looking  at  options  for  the 
future.  If  the  trends  continue  we  will  re¬ 
quire  more  equipment.” 

Likewise,  offset  has  attracted  addition¬ 
al  advertising  sales  and  created  a  more 
positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  advertis¬ 
ers.  “They’re  far  more  interested  when 
they  find  out  you  print  by  offset,”  asserts 
Kimball.  “The  color  capability  is  the 
main  difference  and  that’s  proven  by  our 
20%  increase.  One  advertiser  who  never 
used  color  now  will  use  nothing  else.” 

Asked  about  other  noticeable  changes, 
Kimball  says,  “Our  general  appearance 
is  much  better.  Scanning  of  copy  for 
separations  makes  it  easier  to  use  color, 
and  offset  has  drastically  reduced  com¬ 
plaints  about  reproduction.  The  job 
ahead  is  to  educate  advertisers  on  how  to 
use  offset  and  in  the  fall  we  will  begin  a 
seminar  program  to  this  effect.” 

In  the  forefront  of  the  change  is  the 


pioneering  reputation  in  the  industry, 
feels  if  carefully  done,  the  project  can 
succeed. 

The  newspapers,  in  March  of  1%3,  be¬ 
came  the  first  in  the  country  to  hyphenate 
and  justify  type  through  a  computer  and 
on  to  a  phototypesetter. 

“We  also  feel  both  DEC  and  Battelle 
have  earned  the  highest  of  reputations  in 
their  field.  We’re  working  with  two  com¬ 
panies  we  feel  can  deliver  what  they 
promise,”  Farquhar  said. 

Ease  of  use  and  storage  are  two  key 
areas. 

BASIS  provides  all  the  standard  search 
methods,  including  full-text  indexing  and 
retrieval,  phrase  and  truncated  sear¬ 
ching,  search  “profiles”  and  a  thesaurus 
for  synonyms  and  related  terms. 

All  the  tools  are  there.  The  system  may 
be  as  sophisticated  as  the  newspapers 
wish  it  to  be. 

BASIS  also  provides  searches  on  a  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  number  of  fields.  The 
computer  indexes  the  information  in 
many  of  those  fields  automatically,  which 
keeps  the  library  from  having  to  add  the 
terms. 

The  fields  for  the  Oklahoma  City  field 
test  include  the  newspaper  (i.e..  The  Dai¬ 
ly  Oklahoman,  The  Sunday  Oklahoman, 
The  Oklahoma  City  Times),  section,  date 
and  range  of  dates,  byline  and  story 
number. 

Several  levels  of  security  are  possible. 
Oklahoma  City  tentatively  plans  at  least 
( Continued  on  page  38) 


newspaper’s  $50  million  production 
plant,  located  on  the  Detroit  River  a  mile 
from  the  publishing  offices.  The  highly 
functional  building,  designed  and  built  by 
Darin  &  Armstrong,  Inc. ,  was  recognized 
in  April  with  an  award  given  by  the  En¬ 
gineering  Society  of  Detroit. 

Criteria  for  the  honor  included  land  use 
and  environmental  considerations,  de¬ 
gree  of  energy  consciousness,  quality  of 
design,  unique  engineering  features,  and 
social  and  economic  impact  on  Michigan. 

Under  energy  consciousness,  the  Free 
Press  was  cited  for  its  computerized  con¬ 
trol  of  heating,  ventilating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning. 

Further,  the  judges  were  impressed 
with  the  heating  system  for  the  paper 
storage  warehouse  which  utilizes  heat 
generated  from  the  presses.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  heat  at  the  dock  confined 
only  to  work  stations,  the  boiler  system 
which  is  interchangeable  for  use  with 
either  gas  or  oil,  and  high  efficiency 
drive  motors  for  air  conditioning,  fans 
and  central  water  chiller. 

Is  the  Free  Press  in  position  to  meet 
future  demands?  All  the  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  it  is.  “Though  there  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  times,”  said  a  spokesman,  “I  think 
our  growth  now  is  more  solid.”  The  solid¬ 
ness  is  embedded  in  offset,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  carry  the  newspaper  to  its 
next  milepost. 
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Pagination  system  with  graphics 
seiected  by  K-R  newspaper 


William  R.  Applebee,  general  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  is 
firmly  convinced.  “If  you’re  looking 
ahead  todirect-to-plate,”  says  Applebee, 
“then  total  pagination,  including  all 
graphics,  is  the  only  way  to  go.” 

Backing  up  that  conviction,  Applebee 
and  publisher  Lawrence  A.  Collins,  Jr., 
have  contracted  with  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  (triple-I)  for  over  $2  million 
in  graphics-oriented  full-page  makeup 
equipment,  for  the  Star-News,  a 
Pasadena,  California  subsidiary  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc. 

Called  Newspaper  Pagination  System 
(NPS),  the  new  pagination  system  allows 
operators  to  view  and  compose  whole 
pages  of  halftones,  line  art,  and  type¬ 
faces.  With  that,  the  exact  layout  of  each 
complete  page  can  be  verified  and  aesthe¬ 
tically  judged  on  the  system  display 
screens  before  phototypesetting. 

“We  think  that  systems  like  this  will 
open  the  door  to  improved  production  for 
all  newspapers,”  says  Collins.  “We’re 
pleased  to  be  involved  at  the  beginning.” 
These  comments  are  echoed  by  the  pap¬ 
er’s  “design  team”:  editorial  director 
Howard  Collins  (no  relation  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher),  production  director  Lester  Wilt- 
se,  and  classified  ad  manager  Richard 
Marshall. 

Currently,  the  paper  has  an  SDC  Text 
II,  front-end  system  with  some  80  termin¬ 
als  distributed  through  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied,  and  accounting.  “Everything  in  our 
newspaper  is  produced  through  those  ter¬ 
minals,”  says  production  director  Wiltse. 
“We’ve  been  doing  that  since  early  1978. 
Now,  it’s  time  for  moving  on  to  total 
pagination.” 

Rather  than  being  concerned  about 
being  triple-I’s  first  sale  of  NPS,  the 
newspaper  is  pleased.  “Actually,  it  gave 
us  a  chance  to  participate,”  says  Wiltse. 
“We’re  dealing  with  highly  competent 
engineers  at  the  supplier  but  they  aren’t 
newspaper  people,  who  work  at  the  daily 
trade  as  we  do.  So,  we’ve  welcomed  the 
chance  to  introduce  journalism  practice 
into  the  system  design  over  the  last  15 
months.  We’re  certain  that’s  been 
advantageous  .  .  .we  think  it  should  be 
to  other  newspapers,  as  well.” 

As  Wiltse  puts  it,  the  newspaper  was 
looking  for  what  it  defines  as  “total 
pagination  .  .  .what  we’ve  had  is  the  un¬ 
ique  opportunity  to  contribute  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  equipment  to  the  work  of 
newspapers.  When  we  made  two  trial 
full-page  layouts,  complete  with 
graphics,  a  year  ago,  we  were  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  We  ran  those 
two  pages  on  May  5,  1980,  without  any 
mention  of  how  they  were  composed. 
They  may  have  been,  in  fact,  the  first 
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pages  done  that  way  by  a  U.S.  publica¬ 
tion.” 

The  adaptation  of  triple-I’s  equipment 
to  newspapers  involves,  as  Wiltse  de¬ 
scribes  it,  widening  the  typesetter  to  90 
picas,  establishing  a  redundant  base  for 
internal  backup  of  the  newspaper  data, 
and  the  development  of  terminal  concen¬ 
trators  to  control  groups  of  four  of  the 
makeup  terminals  at  a  time.  A  software 
interface  between  the  SDC  Text  Editing 
System  and  the  NPS  will  be  developed  by 
Adcomp  Systems  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  550  pages  produced  weekly  by  the 
Star-News  cover  a  variety  of  daily  and 
twice-weekly  newspaper  editions:  the 
Star-News  AM  cycle,  including  a  street 
sales  edition,  two  zoned  editions  for  local 
communities,  a  local  Pasadena  edition, 
and  two  race  track  editions;  the  Star- 
News  PM  cycle  is  basically  the  same  as 
the  AM,  but  adds  news  updates;  the 
twice-weekly  newspapers  include  the 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post,  the  Temple 
City  (Calif.)  Times,  Arcadia  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Duartian,  a  once-a-week  shop¬ 
per  to  a  controlled  circulation,  and  a  Fri¬ 
day  Tabloid  insert  to  the  Star-News  de¬ 
voted  to  entertainment  and  weekend  acti¬ 


vities.  “All  of  these  pages  will  be  made  up 
on  NPS,”  says  Wiltse.  “We’re  looking 
forward  to  a  major  improvement  in  our 
ability  to  handle  fast-paced  news  and 
advertising.” 

Back  in  the  mid-70’s,  the  newspaper 
set  a  goal  to  computerize  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  creative  work  to  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree.  “That’s  why  we  got  the  SDC  front- 
end  text  editing  system.  We  put  terminals 
in  the  news  department  to  aid  the  repor¬ 
ters  in  writing  stories.  We  installed  ter¬ 
minals  for  the  editors  to  use  in  modifying 
the  reporter’s  copy,  deciding  on  the  size 
type  to  be  used,  and  assigning  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  story.  We  also  placed  termin¬ 
als  in  our  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  so  that  the  people  there  could  write 
ad  text,  make  space  assignments  and  put 
all  the  rest  of  the  data  into  our  computer. 
So,  we  accomplished  an  impiortant  first 
step:  We  got  all  our  data  inputs  stored  and 
ready  for  use.  But  what  we  didn’t  do  was 
employ  the  user  department’s  own 
creativity  in  the  final  assembly  of  its  pro¬ 
duct.  NPS  will  allow  us  to  do  just  that. 
The  user  departments,  themselves,  will 
put  all  their  pieces  together.” 

Another  goal  was  to  avoid  creating 
pieces  of  paper  that  need  to  be  pushed 
around,  whenever  the  text  and  data  for  a 
story  or  ad  could  be  generated  easily  on  a 
terminal.  That,  too,  was  satisfied  by  the 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


NPS  full-size  system  configuration  at  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News. 
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front-end  system.  “But  now,”  says  Wilt- 
se,  “we  want  to  avoid  creating  an  internal 
piece  of  paper  for  layout  or  dummy  of  a 
page  or  an  ad.  Even  more,  we  want  the 
creators  in  the  editorial  and  classified  de¬ 
partments  to  have  complete  control  over 
the  layout.  And  NFS  does  that  for  us.” 

Editorial  director  Howard  Collins  is 
obviously  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
gaining  qu^ity  control  over  his  product. 
But  he’s  anticipating  another  major  be¬ 
nefit  from  NFS  even  more.  “We’re  gain¬ 
ing  time  control,  too.  Since  we’ll  be  doing 
all  the  page  layouts  ourselves,  we’ll  be 
able  to  set  our  internal  department  dead¬ 
lines  later  and  get  more  news  into  the 
paper.  It  won’t  matter  how  many  last  mi¬ 
nute  changes  we  make  to  a  page,  as  long 
as  it’s  before  the  production  depart¬ 
ment’s  deadline.  Take  photos,  for  exam¬ 


ple.  Right  now,  if  we  get  a  late  photo,  we 
often  can’t  get  it  into  the  paper.  But  with 
the  illustration  scanner  in  NFS,  we  can 
digitize  the  photo,  and  display  the  half¬ 
tone  in  the  actual  page  layout  on  a  full- 
page  makeup  terminal  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  That  way,  graphics  are  as  easy 
to  handle  as  text.  The  point  is  that  we 
have  complete  layout  control  in  the  news¬ 
room  right  up  to  the  production  deadline. 

“I  guess  the  thing  I  like  is  that  this  is 
the  first  of  the  new  technology  I’ve  seen 
that  gives  the  newsroom  a  real  deadline 
break,”  says  newsman  Collins.  “NFS 
will  be  there  24  hours  a  day.  If  our  news¬ 
room  gets  a  newsbreak  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  it  can  change  the  page  makeup 
on  the  spot.  And  that  story  will  be  sure  to 
be  in  our  morning  edition.  That’s  the  kind 
of  flexibility  and  control  we  will  have  with 
total  pagination  in  our  newsroom.” 

Describing  the  value  of  NFS  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  Dick  Marshall  says, 
“We’ll  be  able  to  accelerate  our  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule  so  that  a  customer  decision 
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today  will  be  sure  to  result  in  a  published 
ad  tomorrow,  whether  it’s  classified,  re¬ 
tail,  or  national.  We’ll  be  able  to  layout 
and  revise  the  classified  section  up  to  the 
last  minute  before  deadline.  For  example, 
we’ll  have  all  the  text  and  line  art  for 
currently  running  ads  digitized  and  stored 
in  the  system,  ready  to  use  immediately 
when  the  customer  chooses.  Moreover,  if 
the  customer  sends  us  new  art,  we’ll  digi¬ 
tize  it  and  make  a  new  layout  on  our  page 
makeup  terminal  very  quickly.” 

To  handle  the  problem  of  late-breaking 
retail  ads,  Marshall  is  planning  to  set  up 
customer  catalogs  with  “structured” 
ads.  That  will  allow  a  customer  needing  a 
quick  change  to  pick  out  various  pieces  of 
his  text  and  graphics  already  stored  in 
NFS.  Using  those  selections,  an  ad  de¬ 
partment  operator  will  lay  out  a  new  ad  on 
the  advertising  department’s  own  page 
makeup  termini.  “With  all  the  work,  both 
graphics  and  text,  handled  electronically 
with  NFS,”  says  Marshall,  “our  custom¬ 
er  can  have  his  new  ad  almost  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  we  won’t  have  shuffled  a  single 
piece  of  paper.” 

In  addition  to  speed  gains,  Marshall 
anticipates  accuracy  and  aesthetic  im¬ 
provement  in  ad  layout.  “We’ll  eliminate 
the  errors  that  can  occur  in  the  composing 
room.  But,  perhaps  more  important,  our 
artists  creating  ad  designs  will  be  able  to 
see  the  final  layout  right  on  the  page 
makeup  display  screen,  including  all 
graphics.  The  proportions  and  balance  of 
the  page  can  be  judged  and  improved  at 
any  time  as  ads  go  in.  After  all,  we  want  to 
produce  the  most  effective  ads  possible. 
We’ve  got  to  achieve  the  best  results  we 
can  produce  for  our  customers.  With  lay¬ 
out  control  in  our  hands,  we  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  will  be  quicker,  better, 
and  more  flexible.” 

Together,  Collins  in  the  newsroom  and 
Marhsall  in  the  ad  department  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  their  new  control  of  page 
makeup  to  mutual  advantage.  For  inst¬ 
ance,  the  newsroom  will  specify  the 
pages  it  intends  to  make  up  last.  Those 
pages,  then,  are  available  for  late- 
breaking  ads.  Or  conversely,  when  the  ad 
department  announces  that  the  ads  are 
frozen,  the  news  editors  will  be  able  to 
see  clearly  the  remaining  page  space 
available  for  news.  Moreover,  the  editors 
will  be  able  to  position  the  news  stories 
and  advertising  to  obtain  the  best  graphic 
appeal  of  both. 

The  Star-News  will  make  installation 
of  its  NFS  in  two  phases.  Scheduled  for 
delivery  in  November  1981  are  a  3600 
Illustration  Scanner,  a  2001  File  Manager 
with  400  megabytes  of  mass  storage,  an 
Infoset  400  Fagesetter,  and  four  2020 
Fage  Makeup  Stations.  In  phase  one,  the 
personnel  in  the  news  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  will  go  into  training  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  practical  operating  procedures 
will  be  established. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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How  14  Goss  metro  press  users 
found  a  untted  wav 
to  cdnsistorit  color  quality. 


This  United  Way  ad  was  an 
appropriate  choice  for  a  recent  color 
quality  test  performed  on  the  Goss 
Metro  presses  of  14  newspapers 
around  the  country.*  The  ad  appeared 
in  all  14  newspapers.  By  uniting  in  a 
common  goal,  they  proved  that 
today’s  offset  newspapers  can 
achieve  consistent  high-quality 
color  reproduction. 

They  proved,  too,  that  such  results 
can  be  attained  even  with  a  wide 
variety  of  methods  and  materials. 

The  only  inputs  common  to  all 
participants  were:  Identicjil 
separations,  tailored  to  newspaper 
requirements  and  press  printing 
characteristics.  A  proven  press,  the 
Metro-Offset/ Metroliner.  And  a 
positive  commitment  to  quality 
printing. 

That’s  a  commitment  we  share  with 


them,  as  evidenced  by  our  role  in  the 
color  test:  It  was  conceived  and 
developed  at  a  Goss  seminar 
cosponsored  by  the  Army  Times,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  color  quality  program. 

The  importance  of  customer 
feedback.  The  test  is  just  one  of  the 
many  ways  we  interact  with  our 
customers.  We  actively  seek  their 
participation  and  feedback,  for  two 
important  reasons:  To  help  them  fully 
use  all  the  capabilities  that  we  design 
into  our  press  products.  And  to  help 
us  maintain  a  continual  awareness  of 
the  changing  market  so  we  can 
respond  to  it. 

That’s  press  manufacturing,  Goss 
style.  And  thanks  to  our  customers,  it 
works  ...  for  all  of  us. 

For  more  information  about  our 


products  or  the  color  test,  contact 
Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60650.  Phone:  312/656-8600. 

*Army  Times,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ft.  Myers  News-Press,  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal,  Sacramento  Union,  San 
Diego  Union-lnbune,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Tucson  Newspapers,  Toronto  Sun, 
Vancouver  Columbian. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 


Rockwell 

International 


...  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Pagination 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

After  the  news  crunch  of  the  Pasadena 
Tournament  of  Roses  and  the  Rose  Bowl 
game  passes  by,  the  newspaper  will  turn 
to  producing  live  pages  on  NPS.  Wiltse 
expects  that  to  occur  in  January,  but 
stresses  that  the  daily  intends  to  bring  the 
system  up  gradually.  “We’ll  move  along 
at  the  speed  we  find  appropriate,”  says 
Wiltse.  “And  we’ll  be  fully  backed  up  by 
manual  procedures  until  we’re  complete¬ 
ly  confident  of  each  step.” 

The  3600  Illustration  Scanner  is  used  to 
crop,  mask,  size,  scan  and  digitize 
photos,  line  art  and  logos.  The  digitized 
form  of  these  graphic  elements,  with  half¬ 
tone  screen  values  of  65  to  85  lines  per 
inch,  is  automatically  transmitted  to  the 
2001  File  Manager,  which  acts  as  the  NPS 
control  center,  and  interfaces  to  any  com¬ 
mercial  available  text  editing  system  a 
newspaper  may  have  installed.  The  mass 
storage  disk  files  controlled  by  the  File 
Manager  store  all  of  the  digitized  half¬ 
tones  and  line  art,  as  well  as  text  data  files 
that  are  called  up  from  the  newspaper’s 
text  editing  system.  Basic  mass  storage  is 
200  megabytes,  and  is  expandable  on  a 
larger  NPS  to  1600  megabytes. 

Triple-I  uses  a  proprietary  compacted 
storage  technique  to  store  data  in  NPS, 
especially  the  formidable  amounts  of  digi¬ 
tized  data  that  represent  the  halftone  im¬ 
ages  of  photos  and  line  art.  Research  stu¬ 
dies  by  the  company  have  indicated  that  a 
120-page  newspaper  edition  would  need, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  display 
advertising  art,  storage  in  the  range  of  30 
to  50  megabytes.  Approximately,  3  to  5 
megabytes  would  suffice  for  the  text  of 
the  newshole,  while  editorial,  classified 
advertising,  and  stock  market  would  be 
about  2  to  3  megabytes. 

Typical  storage  density  for  digitized 
halftones  of  editorial  photos  and  display 
art  ranges  from  8  to  10  kilobytes  per 
square  inch.  Thus,  a  4”  x  5”  photo  would 
use  from  160  to  200  kilobytes  of  NPS 
mass  storage.  “The  way  we  will  oper¬ 
ate,”  says  Wiltse,  “the  primary  200 
megabyte  mass  storage  of  NPS  will  be 
quite  comfortable.” 

The  2020  page  makeup  station  allows 
an  operator  to  interactively  view,  posi¬ 
tion,  and  scale  on  a  video  screen  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  page:  halftones,  headlines, 
line  art  and  text.  The  spatial  movement  of 
a  hand-held  cursor  by  the  operator  is  all 
that  is  required  to  call  up  the  elements  and 
lay  them  out  on  the  page.  The  video 
screen  displays  the  text  in  exact  graphic 
characters,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the 
page  can  be  evaluated  at  a  glance. 
“Seeing  the  real  typeface  gives  the  sense 
of  graphic  weight,”  says  Collins.  “That 
influences  the  impact  as  we  build  the 
page  In  fact,  that’s  the  way  we  intend  to 
use  NPS  in  our  newsroom  pagination — 
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we  will  build  the  pages  as  news  develops 
up  to  the  production  deadline.  We  don’t 
envision  making  up  so  many  pages  per 
hour.  Rather,  we  will  write  the  story  and 
lay  it  out  on  the  selected  page,  jumping  as 
necessary  to  other  pages.  At  any  time, 
we’ll  be  able  to  view  our  partial  pages  and 
add  to  them  or  revise  them.” 

All  editors  will  be  trained  to  do  the 
full-page  makeups  as  a  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  complete  “people”  backup  for  the 
pagination  system.  However,  under  nor¬ 
mal  operations,  the  makeup  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  be  assigned  to  a  smaller  number  of 
editors. 

“As  we  phase  NPS  into  the  news¬ 
room,”  says  Collins,  “we’ll  place  one  of 
our  text  editing  terminals  along  side  the 
Page  Makeup  Station.  So,  we’ll  be  ready 
at  any  moment  to  cooperatively  make 
both  copy  changes  and  layout  changes.” 

At  the  Page  Makeup  Station,  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  store  the  partially  or  completely 
made  up  page  back  into  NPS.  As  needed, 
the  operator  will  transmit  the  page  to  In- 
foset  400  Pagesetter.  In  the  Pagesetter, 
the  halftones  and  text  are  recorded  on 
photosensitive  paper  or  film  up  to  90 
picas  in  width  ready  for  platemaking  and 
printing.  In  the  installation,  photosensi¬ 
tive  paper  will  be  used  with  automatic 
transport  to  Log-E  processors. 

Phase  two  of  the  pagination  system  in¬ 
stallation  is  scheduled  for  April  1982.  At 
that  time,  the  newspaper  will  take  deliv¬ 
ery  of  equipment  essentially  duplicating 
that  of  phase  one  expanding  to  a  full-size 
system  configured  with  one  illustration 
scanner,  two  file  managers,  two  mass 
storage  systems,  two  Pagesetters,  and 
eight  page  makeup  terminals.  The  page 
makeup  terminals  will  be  redundantly 
connected  to  the  two  file  managers 
through  two  terminal  concentrators,  sub¬ 
systems  that  each  have  their  own  proces¬ 
sor  and  10  megabyte  disk  storage.  In  the 
full-size  phase  two  system  configuration, 
under  normal  conditions,  one  file  mana¬ 
ger  will  be  assigned  to  handle  information 
exchanges  with  the  illustration  scanner 
and  the  SDC  Text  Editing  System.  And 
the  second  file  manager  will  be  assigned 
to  information  exchanges  with  the 
Pagesetter.  However,  if  one  file  manager 
becoms  inoperative,  the  system  will  be 
able  to  switch  over  to  using  the  other  file 
manager  for  all  information  exchange  as 
in  phase  one.  The  total  400  megabytes  of 
storage  will  be  composed  of  two  200 
megabyte  disk  drives  arranged  to  store 
the  primary  datafile  and  a  secondary,  re¬ 
dundant  datafile.  “Our  intention,”  says 
Wiltse,  “is  to  have  two  systems  in  one. 
That  is,  the  system  will  mirror  itself,  giv¬ 
ing  us  protective  redundancy  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  data  files.  We’ll  have  secure 
backup  at  all  times  and  a  very  powerful 
newspaper  production  tool.” 

With  13  editions  to  publish  daily,  in  two 
cycles,  the  paper’s  managers  plan  to 
squeeze  a  lot  of  production  out  of  their 
new  system,  mostly,  they  say  because  it 


does  pagination  completely. 

“Frankly,  we  believe  that  ‘pagination 
without  graphics’  isn’t  really  pagina¬ 
tion,”  says  editorial  director  Collins.  “In 
fact,  we  could  do  a  certain  amount  of  area 
composition  right  now  with  our  currently 
installed  typesetters  and  front-end  sys¬ 
tem.  But  we  would  still  have  to  paste  in 
the  graphics.  And  that  doesn’t  make 
sense  to  us.  We  would  still  have  the  same 
manual  assembly  bottleneck.” 

The  editorial  director  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  emphasize  that  the  time  limitations 
of  manual  assembly  are  simply  too  great 
to  be  permitted  in  the  competitive  com¬ 
munications  battle  that  newspapers  face 
today.  “The  handling  of  graphics  is  a  big¬ 
ger  problem  than  the  industry  has  been 
willing  to  recognize.  Having  acquired 
front-end  text  editing  systems,  a  lot  of 
papers  seem  to  be  willing  to  pause,  or 
even  stop,  there. 

“But  now  that  text  preparation  is  auto¬ 
mated  widely  through  the  industry,  the 
handling  of  graphics  has  got  to  catch  up. 
It’s  a  time  intensity  factor.  In  the  news¬ 
room,  we  just  can’t  afford  to  let  photos 
and  illustrations  out  of  our  control,”  says 
Collins. 

“When  photos  arrive  by  hand  or  over 
the  wire,  we  want  to  feed  them  into  our 
pagination  system  immediately.  With 
that,  we  keep  our  news  stories  moving 
right  along  to  full-page  makeup,  which 
we,  again,  control  in  the  newsroom. 
That’s  what  we  think  pagination  ought  to 
be.  That’s  why  we  say  ‘total  pagina¬ 
tion.’” 

Wiltse  sums  up  the  capabilities  of  NPS 
this  way:  “It  accepts  the  output  from  our 
front-end  text-editing  system,  including 
all  the  news,  classified  ad  and  display  ad 
data,  digitizes  photos  and  line  art,  and 
stores  the  halftone  images  along  with  all 
text  in  preparation  for  page  makeup.  All 
these  data  files  are  completely  controlled 
by  NPS  before,  during  and  after  the  pages 
are  laid  out  at  the  full-page  makeup  ter¬ 
minal.  Finally,  NPS  outputs  through  its 
Pagesetter  the  phototypeset  paper  we 
need  for  platemaking.  It’s  all  in  one  sys¬ 
tem  from  one  manufacturer.  And  that’s 
the  way  we  want  it.” 

The  basic  NPS  system  with  one  3600 
Illustration  Scanner,  one  2001  File  Mana¬ 
ger  with  400  megabytes  of  storage,  one 
terminal  concentrator  controlling  four 
2020  Page  Makeup  Terminals,  and  two 
Infoset  400  Pagesetters  is  priced  at  appro¬ 
ximately  $1.5  million.  According  to  tri- 
ple-I,  operators  using  this  system  can 
make  up  and  typeset  illustrated  broad¬ 
sheet  (90  pica)  pages  at  rates  of  12  to  18 
per  pages  per  hour.  The  Infoset  400 
pagesetter,  without  options,  may  be 
purchased  separately  for  $125,000. 

For  the  daily,  all  of  the  managers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  planning  and  decision¬ 
making  agree,  the  payoff  is  communica¬ 
tions  immediacy — for  both  news  and 
advertising.  In  publisher  Collins  succinct 
phrase,  “That’s  what  we’re  all  about.” 
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efferson’s  Choice 


"Were  it  left  for  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  newspapers, 
or  newspapers  without  a  government, 

I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.” 

—  Thomas  Jefferson 


I  n  t  w  M  K ! 


MORNING  ADVOCATE  STATE 


TIMES  SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 


525  UFAYEnE  STREET  BATON  ROUGE.  LOUISIANA  70821 
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The  pursuit  of  perfection.  “It’s  not  necessarily  true  that  banjos  improve  i 
with  age.  Actually,  I  think  musicians  just  keep  getting  better.”  Michael 
Allison  has  been  making  banjos  for  15  of  his  38  years.  “People  sometimes 
question  why  I  use  modem  power  tools  and  certain  synthetic  materials  in  my 

otherwise  purely  tradition^  designs.  I  tell  them  my 
mission  isn’t  to  preserve  a  craft;  all  I  want  to  do  is 
make  the  best  sounding  instmments  I  can.” 

His  stringed  masterpieces  have  voiced  their 
melodies  from  backwoods  bluegrass  festivals  to 
major  concert  halls.  “I  strive  to  build  each  one 
better  than  the  one  before.  When  I  stop  delivering 
quality.  I’ll  quit.”  The  pursuit  of  perfection  has 
made  Michael  Allison’s  banjos  some  of  the  most 
desirable  musical  instmments  in  use  today. 

That  same  desire  to  excel  has  brought  The 
Providence  Gravure  Companies  to  the  national 
leadership  stature  they  enjoy  today  in  both  offset 
and  gravure  printing. 

Providence  Gravure’s  four  printing  plants  provide  a  tmly  national 
service  network  of  gravure,  web  offset  and  finishing  capabilities  to  an 
impressive  and  growing  client  list,  with  varied  product  requirements. 

But  size,  geography  and  capacity  alone  are  not  what  distinguish  the 
Providence  Gravure  Companies.  It’s  also  the  superb  quality  of  our  printed 
products  that  set  us  apart.  Quality  that  results  from  a  rare  blend  of  human, 
mechanical  and  technical  capabilities.  Quality  we’ve  achieved  through  our 
pioneering  use  of  electronics  in  printing,  computer-oriented  preparation 
procedures  and  other  innovative  efforts  in  b-  l/iKiimiK- 

the  industry. 


At  all  four  plants,  whether 
gravure  or  web  offset,  it  is  the 
desire  of  our  people  to  excel  that’s 
most  important.  A  sincere  desire 
that  carries  through  from  top  manage 
ment  to  the  shipping  docks.  It  is  the 
abilities  our  people  bring  to  bear  in 
their  quest  for  eminence  that  put  The 
Providence  Gravure  Companies  in 
their  unique  class  in  the  pursuit 
of  perfection. 


The  Providence  Gravure  Companies 

Providence,  RI  Dallas,  TX  Richmond,  VA  Mt.  Morris,  IL 


(401)  331-1771 


Newspapers  generate  “electronic  car¬ 
bons”  by  sending  their  stories  into  an 
auto-answer  port  on  their  regional  AP 
computer  at  either  1200  or  300  words  per 
minute  through  a  telephone  dial-up  mod¬ 
em  connected  to  their  computer  system. 
AP  provides  the  modem  and  installs  and 
pays  the  continuing  charges  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  circuit  needed  at  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper’s  requirements  are 
simple.  It  must  have  a  computer  port 
through  which  the  “carbons”  can  be  sent 
to  AP,  and  its  system  must  be  capable  of 
generating  a  signal  that  is  the  standard 
wire  service  transmission  header  outlined 
in  Bulletin  1312  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Depending  on  the  newspaper’s  compu¬ 
ter  system,  the  same  port  used  to  send  to 
AP  can  be  used  to  send  to  other  newspap¬ 
ers  in  a  group  or  to  receive  large  blocks  of 
reruns  from  AP  without  tying  up  general 
news  circuits. 

Harris  forms  two 
press  divisions 

Harris  Corporation  established  recent¬ 
ly  two  new  divisions  within  its  $400- 
million-per-year  Printing  Equipment 
Group,  the  Newspaper  Press  Division 
and  the  Publication  ftess  Division. 

Both  were  formerly  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Web  Press-USA  Division  and  will 
be  headed  by  former  officers  of  that  unit. 
They  will  continue  to  report  to  James  E. 
Pruitt,  vicepresident-general  manager  of 
Web  Press,  who  said  the  move  was  in¬ 
tended  to  foster  the  “specialized  atten¬ 
tion  required  to  serve  these  two  signifi¬ 
cant  segments  of  the  printing  press 
market.” 

Brendan  P.  O’Donnell,  vicepresident¬ 
marketing  for  Web  Press  since  1977,  was 
named  vicepresident-general  manager  of 
the  Publication  Press  Division.  It  will  be 
headquartered  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  will  specialize  in  multicolor  web 
offset  presses  for  magazine  and  book 
publishers. 

Andrew  J.  Jones  was  appointed 
vicepresident-general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  Division.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  vicepresident  and  manager  of 
Web  Press’  Dover,  New  Hampshire 
plant.  The  new  unit  will  be  located  in 
Dover,  and  will  concentrate  on  large  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  and  the  special 
presses  used  to  print  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  inserts  and  supplements. 

Ryco  dampeners  set 
for  offset  conversion 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  purchased  a 
Ryco  Dampening  system  for  conversion 
activities  from  letterpress  to  offset  print¬ 
ing  in  its  downtown  plant. 
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Electronic  carbons 
promoted  by  AP 


Electronic  carbons  uses  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  members  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  contribute  local  news  stories 
to  the  AP  news  report.  For  years,  AP 
members  met  this  obligation  either  by 
providing  the  local  AP  bureau  with  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  typewritten  stories  or,  at 
distant  points,  having  a  staff  member  tele¬ 
phone  the  AP  and  dictate  their  stories, 
tying  up  news  staffers  at  both  ends  of  the 
line. 

Electronic  carbons  was  born  March 
1977  in  Milwaukee  as  a  quick  and  painless 
solution  to  these  time-and  staff¬ 
consuming  chores.  The  idea  quickly 
spread,  and  today  the  result  is  a  greatly 
enriched  news  report  in  those  states 
where  a  number  of  newspapers  share 
their  news  electronically. 


More  than  100  newspapers  now  send 
locally-generated  news  stories  from  their 
computer  systems  directly  into  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  regional  computers  through 
the  innovation  called  electronic  carbons. 

Also,  more  than  180  other  newspapers 
have  agreed  to  share  their  news  electroni¬ 
cally  with  AP  and  are  preparing  their 
computer  systems  for  the  actual 
hookups. 

In  all,  285  member  newspapers  either 
have  begun  sending  directly  to  AP  or 
have  committed  to  do  so  since  the  compu- 
ter-to-computer  system  was  born  four 
years  ago. 


Lockwood  Greene. 
Design  capabilities 
to  help  publish  facts 
and  fiction. 


The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  entertainment  through 
publishing  and  printing  requires  increasingly  sophisticated 
facilities. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  our  involvement  has  included 
collaboration  with  publishers  across  the  country  in  outlining, 
developing,  editing  and  completing  detailed  designs  for 
complex  operations. 

For  the  last  century  and  a  half,  we’ve  helped  industry 
meet  change  with  change— taking  your  technology  into 
account  while  applying  our  experience  to  your  needs. 

So  if  you're  planning  the  preface  for  a  publishing  or  print¬ 
ing  complex,  get  in  touch  with  Lockwood  Greene. 

Working  together,  we  can  co-author  a  facility  that  will 
enhance  your  literary  reputation  in  fact  rather  than  fiction. 


L.OCKWOOD  GREENE 

ARCHITECTS  •  ENGINEERS 
NEW  YORK  •  SPARTANBURG  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  CHICAGO 


Copyright  Cl  ibbo 


Lockwood  Greene 
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Where  to  find  exhibitors 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

ABC  Consulting  Co . 2280 

Adam  Systems,  Division  of 

Graphic  Arts  Technical . 1404 

AM  ECRM . 825 

Amergraph  Corp . 2205 

American  Printer . 123 

Anchor/Lith-Kem-Ko . 171 

ANPA,  ANPA/RI,  ANPA  Foundation, 

ANPA  Credit  Bureau  Inc . 360 

Applied  Learning  Corp . 384 

Associated  Press . 202 

Atex  Inc . 1956 

Atlantic  Resources . 2258 

Autographic . Center  Stage 

Autologic  Inc . 1452 


Baldwin  Technology . 1 140 

Beach  Manufacturing  Corp . 3437 

Berkey  Technical  Co . 155 

Berthold  of  North  America . 502 

Butler  Automatic  Inc . 3337 


Camex . 3201 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc . 1704 

Cary  Company  Inc . 21% 

Century  Inks  Corp . 2270 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co . 1410 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 480 

CK  Optical . 133 

Collier-Jackson  Inc . 314 

Composition  Systems  Inc . 414 

Compugraphic  Corp . Center  Stage 

Computer  Video  Systems . 2226 

Consolidated  International . 1114 

Coreco  Research . 2266 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 302 

Crosfield  Electronics . 146 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery . 1830 


Dahlgren  Manufacturng  Co . 2016 

Dar  Mar  Inc . 2005 

Dent-X  Coip . 177 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1568 

Dissly  Research  Corp . 2007 

Dunn  Technology  Inc . 125 

Durbin  Associates . 283 

Dynalith  Inc . 1368 


Eastman  Kodak  Co . 156 

Ebway  Industries  Inc . 2216 

Eclectic  Co . 137 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Inc . 620 

EDS-IDAB . 1838 
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EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

EE  Text  Corp . 3319 

Electronic  Information  Technology . 3409 

EMPCO . 1784 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Inc . 139 

Enkel  Corp . 1540 

EOCOM  Corp . 470 

Epic  Technology . 3340 

Erectoweld  Co.,  Ltd . 3229 

Ferag  Inc . 1360 

Flex-O-Line . 2256 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 614 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 1604 

GAF  Corp . 178 

Gandalf  Data  Inc . 1352 

General  Photo  Products  Co . 3325 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co . 256 

Graphic  Arts  Manufacturing  Co . 1486 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio . 3429 

Graphic  Management  Associates . 1446 

Graphic  Products  Co . 1804 

Hall  Systems  Inc. /George  R.  Hall  Inc . 1340 

Harris  Corp.  . . 1322 

Hastech  Inc . 132 

H.  C.  M.  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 378 

Heidelberg  Eastern  Inc . 1786 

Helion  Industries . 1484 

Hercules  Inc . 528 

Heuristics . 2224 

Hope  Industries  Inc . 159 

IBM . 346 

Iconics  Control  Inc . 672 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co . 452 

Information  International . 3101 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 807 

Ingenuity  Inc . 3329 

Insco  Systems . 1756 

Intelmatique . 354 

Intercorp  Ltd . 2122,2222 

International  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc . 332 

IPEC  Inc . 2022 

Itek  Composition  Systems . 1810 

K&F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc . 1946 

Kansa  Corp . 2028 

K-Jack  Engineering  Co.  Inc . 2278 

Lincoln  St.  Louis . 2260 

Linotype-Paul  Inc . 2240 

LogEscan  Sytems  Inc . 2140 

LogEtronics  Inc . 428 

Logican-Intercomp . 268 
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M.  A.K-WOOD  OFFSET 


You  win!  Because  now  M.A.N.- 
Wood  is  fielding  an  aggressive  new 
lineup  of  people,  plans  and  presses. 

We’re  expanding  and  revitaliz¬ 
ing  our  service  group  so  you’ll  have 
full  support,  full  time. 

We’re  doubling  our  production 
capacity  to  keep  up  with  your 
orders. 

We’re  offering  a  complete  line 
of  offset  presses,  so  newspapers  of 
almost  any  size  can  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  superior  engineering. 

So  be  prepared  for  an  M.A.N.- 
Wood  that’s  bursting  with  new  en¬ 
ergy  and  confidence,  and  totally 
committed  to  your  success. 

And  take  a  hard  look  at  these 
superb  presses,  designed  to  dimin¬ 
ish  production  problems  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  with  every  edition: 


60,000  pph,  double  width,  two- 
around  unit  for  the  mid-size  daily. 
Exclusive  unit-mounted  color  cylin¬ 
der  provides  extra  color  econom¬ 
ically.  Patented  Jet  Air™  dampening 
system  is  aisle-mounted  for  instant 
access,  reduces  contamination  and 
maintenance  problems,  cuts  paper 
waste  and  ink  consumption.  Re¬ 
mote,  motorized  ink  control.  Individ¬ 
ual  unit-drive  motors  minimize 
energy  usage.  Super  production  2:1 
folder. 


45,000  pph,  single  width, 
two- around  web  offset  that’s  ideal  for 
the  small  daily,  the  large  circulation 
weekly,  and  supplement  printing. 
Color  deck  for  spot  or  process  print¬ 
ing  costs  less  than  basic  unit.  Easily 
stacked  for  minimal  disruption  of 
your  operation.  Quick  make-ready, 
simplified  maintenance.  Choice  of 
folders,  cutoffs,  (21  y2''  or  22%"). 


UTHOFLEX 


H'sawhole 


ballgame 


WOOD-HOE  DIVISION 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 


CCXORMAN 

A  true  multi-purpose  press  of 
remarkable  versatility.  COLDRMAN 
is  a  70,000  pph,  double  width,  arch 
type  unit  that  is  the  ultimate  in  high 
speed,  high  quality,  aixl  color  ca¬ 
pability.  Modular  design  permits 
maximum  color  flexibility,  allowing 
expansion  of  black  and  white 
units  to  various  multi-color  arrange¬ 
ments.  Centrifugal  spray  type 
dampening  unit.  Remotely  con¬ 
trolled  plate  cylinder  adjustments. 
Automatic  web  threader.  Choice  of 
cassette  type  folders.  MAVO  press 
presetting  and  control  system. 


UTHOIAATK II 

70,000  pph,  double  width, 
semi-cylindrical  press  designed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Maximum  color  flex¬ 
ibility  without  adding  printing  units 
through  use  of  color  cylinders  or 
color  couples.  Hoe  ink  pump  sys¬ 
tem  provides  pushbutton  control, 
color  at  any  page  position  without 
additional  equipment.  Aisle-mounted 
Jet  Air  dampening  system  reduces 
paper  waste,  saves  ink.  Light-run¬ 
ning,  low  horsepower,  unit-drive 
motors  slash  energy  consumption. 


Choice  of  folders. 
Computerized  com¬ 
mand  of  all  press 
functions  available  with 
Programmed 
Press  Control. 

And  if  you’re 
considering 

conversion  _  • 

from  letter- 
press, 

Lithomatic  II 
is  designed 
to  replace 
COLORMATIC 
units  and  others. 


Yoih«  the  Mfinner  with  great  iM€b 
offset  horn  M.AilrWo^. 

People;  presses  and  service  that  youll 
be  ^a^  to  have  as  partners! 


Exhibitors-  continued  from  page  25 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 3301 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 1204 

Masthead  International  Inc . 2268 

McCain  Manufacturing . 320 

M.  E.  G.  (U.S.)  Inc . 3121 

Megalogics  Inc . 2284 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co . 114 

MGI  International  Inc . 3423 

Microtrol  Sales  Corp . 1546 

Mid-States  Packaging  Systems . 1986 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 558 

Mohr  Enterprises . 1210 

Monotype  International  Inc . 857 

Motorola  Communications 

&  Electronics  Inc . 1318 

Muirhead  Inc . 607 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 1992 

Multical  Corp . 2276 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 1628 


NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 1146 

National  Machine  Co . 2040 

National  Press  Wiring . 1687 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co . 877 

Newscolor  Corp . 1684 

Newspaper  Business  Systems . 1480 

Newspaper  Electronics  Corp . 1846 

Nolan  Systems  Inc . 338 

nuArc  Co.  Inc . 1260 


O.M.C.  Lincoln . 3332 

One  Systems  Inc . Center  Stage 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 1710 


Pace  Pack  Corp . 1856 

Pako  Corp . 212 

Pamarco  Inc .  . 201 

Penta  Systems  International . 3219 

Peripheral  Systems  Inc . 3401 

Phillips  &  Jacobs . 2244 

Phoenix  Service  Co.  Inc . 3430 

H.  M.  Pittman  Co . 2036 

Portage  Newspaper  Supply  Co . 1668 

Printing  Impressions . 173 

Production  News  Magazine . 702 

Project- A-Line . 2232 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 1160 

Publishers  for  Conventions  Inc . 2230 

QL  Systems  Ltd . 3313 

Radio  Shack . 108 

Rapid  Roller . 2220 

Raytheon  Graphic  Sy terns . 714 
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EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

Remarco . 1850 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 501,1886 

Rockwell-International . 839 

Rutherford  Machinery  Division, 

Sun  Chemical  Corp . 772 

Rycoline  Solvent  &  Chemical  Co . 602 

Scheffer  Automatic  Inc . 3129 

Seaboard  Energy  Management 

Systems  Inc . 119 

Semler  Industries  Inc . 1718 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . 580 

SI  Handling . 3432 

Signode  Corp . 1468 

Silver  Recovery  Systems  Inc . 169 

Single  Vend  Corp . 3331 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 1930 

Bernard  Soep  Associates  Inc . 1440 

Solna  King  Corp . 1822 

Spectrum  Ink . 2282 

Springfield  Silver  Service  Inc . 127 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc . 129 

Structural  Concepts . 3213 

Taft  Contracting  Co.  Inc . 1686 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . 1674 

Tasope  Co . 1122 

Tech-Energy  Co . 1746 

Telcon  Industries  Inc . 440 

Teleram  Communications  Corp . 170 

3M  Co . 1128 

The  Master  Group . 2010 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 175 

Todd  Communications . 3241 

TV  Data  Inc . 208 

Type  world . 151 

United  Press  International  Inc . 408 

Users  Systems  Services  Inc . 1646 

Varn  Products  Co.  Inc . 179 

Video  Data  Systems . 3417 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 678 

Warner  M.D.S.  Color  Corp . 2004 

Web  Press  Corp . 1622 

Web  Specialities  Inc . 1216 

Jarvis  B.  Webb  Co . 1585 

Western  Litho  Plate  and  Supply  Co . 458 

Whalen  Computer  Services  Inc . 2104 

Wood-Hoe  Division 

M.A.N.  Wood  Industries  Inc . 1968 

Xenotron  Ltd . 1764 

Xitron  Inc . 1474 
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Newsroom  renovation  embraces 
no  glare  on  VDTs  and  eye  tests 


The  desk  tops  will  be  adjustable.  The 
I  seating  will  be  adjustable  in  every  direc- 
'  tion.  The  keyboard  and  display  b^y  will 
be  separate  units.  The  lighting  will  be  an 
indirect  system. 

That’s  the  newsroom  now  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily 
News. 

There’ll  be  carpet  (anti-static,  of 
course)  on  the  floor,  a  custom  designed 
copy  desk,  a  bright  cheerful  color 
scheme,  and  space  for  additional  staff  as 
time  goes  on. 

“Quite  a  difference  from  the  newsroom 
we’ve  known  and  loved  all  these  years,’’ 
says  Richard  J.  (Rick)  Warren,  editor. 
“We  expect  that  when  it’s  finished,  it’ll 
be  a  great  deal  more  attractive,  quieter, 
brighter  in  color,  and  all  in  all,  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  thought,  concentration  and 
productivity.’’ 

Last  summer,  Warren  decided  that 
since  the  wire  room  was  going  to  be 
phased  out  with  the  new  (Atex)  electronic 
front-end  system  coming  in,  the  extra 
space  could  be  used  in  the  newsroom 
proper.  So  he  called  in  Soep  Associates, 
Space  Planners  and  Architects  (Allston, 
Mass.). 

They  worked  with  Warren  to  replan  the 
newsroom,  as  well  as  the  business  office 
and  classified.  The  newsroom  is  the  first 
of  the  spaces  to  be  renovated  in  the 
phased  program. 

“We  decided  that  as  long  as  we  were 
going  to  invest  money  on  this  project, 
we’d  do  it  as  well  as  we  possibly  could,’’ 
says  Warren.  “We’ve  already  had  eye 
examinations  for  everybody  in  the  news- 

LA.  Times  buys  text 
system  from  Sll 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  purchased  an 
$8.4-million  computerized  news  editing 
system  from  Systems  Integrators,  Inc. 
(SII),  of  Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  computer  system,  when  totally  in¬ 
stalled  in  1%2,  will  provide  Times  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  with  specially  designed 
video  terminals. 

The  system  includes  facilities  for  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  typesetting  the  news 
pages  of  the  Times.  It  also  provides  com¬ 
munication  links  between  the  suburban, 
national  and  foreign  bureaus  and  the  main 
Times  facility  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  total  of  430  video  terminals  will  be 
installed  in  addition  to  those  already  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Times.  Wire  service  copy  will 
be  fed  directly  to  the  central  computers 
from  satellite  receivers  on  the  roof  of  the 
Times  building. 

The  heart  of  the  new  system  is  to  be  20 
Tandem  computers,  which  will  be  instal¬ 
led  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange  County  and 
Washington,  D.C. 


room,  and  we’ve  bought  six  pairs  of  eyeg¬ 
lasses  for  our  people,  corrected  to  the 
proper  viewing  distance  to  the  VDT 
screen.  We’re  also  testing  the  new  ter¬ 
minals  for  screen  reflections,  and  will  add 
circular  polarizers  if  that  turns  out  to  be 
necessary.” 

The  Soep  firm  has  designed  a  lighting 
system  which  should  virtually  eliminate 
glare  and  reflections  on  the  VDT  screens. 
In  the  peripheral  offices,  which  surround 
the  newsroom,  2x4  fluorescent  fixtures 


will  be  fitted  with  parapolic  diffusers  with 
a  45  degree  visual  cutoff.  In  that  way,  the 
lights  in  the  offices  won’t  be  visible  from 
the  newsroom.  The  parabolic  louvers 
direct  the  light  downward  rather  than  out¬ 
ward,  and  can’t  be  seen  beyond  the  cutoff 
angle. 

The  newsroom  itself  wiU  be  lit  by  a 
system  of  indirect  fluorescent  fixtures, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
The  fixtures  are  specially  designed  to 
shine  upward  and  outward,  using  the  ceil¬ 
ing  as  a  reflector. 

The  result  will  be  a  quality  of  light 
which  is  very  even,  shadow-free,  with  no 
bright  light  sources,  and  virtually  no  glare 
or  reflections  on  the  VDT  screens. 


Introducing... 


Tabletop  Processor 


for  all  phototypesetting  papers, 
prints,  and  rapid-access  films 


□  Innovative.  Infrared  dryer. ..straight-through 
transport. 

□  Versatile.  Designed  for  use  as  a  darkroom  or 
daylight  processor. 

□  Dependable.  Faster,  drier  repros  with  reduced 
shrinkage  and  watermarks.  Modular  design  simplifies 
cleaning,  maintenance,  and  service. 

□  Flexible.  Utilizes  any  combination  of  chemistry, 
papers,  and  film  up  to  14  inches... speed  and 
temperatures  can  be  matched  to  material  processed. 

□  Durable.  Stainless  steel  construction. 


DENT-X  CORPORATION 


A  North  American  Philips  Company 

c  oENT-x CORPORATION  1961  ^02  Commerce  Road,  Stamford.  CT  06902 

PHO^  Phone  203-348-5921 
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CONFIGURATION  of  twinned  and  tandem  presses  from  Web  Press  Corp. 
at  the  Acton,  Mass.,  plant  of  Beacon  Communications. 

Full-service  house  employs 
twinned/tandem  press  lines 


Beacon  Communications,  Inc.,  of 
Acton,  Mass.,  is  carving  its  niche  on  the 
basic  sustenance  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try — newsprint.  This  company  produces 
weeklies,  flyers,  shoppers,  circulars,  pre¬ 
prints,  throw-aways,  and  just  about  any 
item  that  helps  a  merchant  sell  his  goods 
or  services. 

Few  companies  are  in  a  better  position 
to  do  this.  Beacon  has  it  alt.  The  press, 
the  front-end  system,  the  marketing 
know-how,  the  computerized  mailing 
lists,  the  options,  and  more  importantly, 
the  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  is  the  most  interesting. 
Here  the  company  has  stolen  the  line 
from  the  commercial  printing  field — a 
full-service  house.  “If  we  can  show  a 
merchant  how  to  do  it,  and  then  do  it  for 
him,  we’ve  got  a  satisfied  customer,” 
says  Joseph  Stuart,  president  and  motiva¬ 
tor  of  Beacon. 

Beacon  is  known  originally  for  its 
marketing  performance  in  Middlesex 
County,  a  neighboring  Boston  growth 
area.  This  is  where  it  began,  but  quickly 
expanded  to  the  six  New  England  states. 
Impact  and  effectiveness  are  obvious. 
The  company  now  has  the  means  of 
reaching  7.4  million  households,  a  devas¬ 
tating  superiority. 

And  Beacon  is  determined  to  solidify 
this  competitive  edge.  One  way  is 
through  a  printing  press  capability  of  uni¬ 
que  dimensions  and  configurations. 

The  company  has  purchased  14  press 
units,  four  folders,  and  a  four-color  com¬ 
mon  impression  unit  from  Web  Press 
Corp.,  Renton,  Wash.,  making  this  the 
biggest  Web  Leader  installation  in  the 
country.  It  is  part  of  a  $2  billion  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  technology  which  will  carry 
Beacon  into  the  decade  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion. 


The  press  units  are  set  up  as  four  lines 
of  varying  capacity,  each  with  a  folder  at 
the  delivery  end.  Twinned  and  tandem 
arrangements  prevail.  “Here  is  the  flex¬ 
ibility  we’ve  needed  to  meet  the  mar¬ 
kets,”  says  Stuart. 

The  twinned  configuration,  called  the 
newspaper  press,  consists  of  four  units 
and  a  Quadra-Color  in  one  line  and  four 
units  only  in  the  mated  line.  This  gives 
capability  to  print  a  32-page,  two-section 
broadsheet  paper  and  to  run  process  col¬ 
or  on  an  ROP  basis  without  sacrificing 
black  units  for  the  color  pages. 

“That  was  the  problem  before,”  con¬ 
fides  Jack  Wickson,  commercial  printing 
manager.  “The  old  press  had  a  maximum 
capability  of  24  pages,  there  was  no  extra 
provision  for  color,  and  it  produced  only 
a  single  section  product.” 

The  tandem  arrangement,  referred  to 
as  the  commercial  press,  has  four  units 
and  a  folder  in  one  line  and  two  units  and 
folder  following  in  the  same  line.  It  can  be 
run  as  a  single  six-unit  press,  or  as  two 
presses  of  four  and  two  units  or  five  and 
one  unit.  This  Web  Leader  is  designed  for 
lunning  small  outside  papers  and  other 
commercial  work  of  limited  pages. 

The  four  lines  can  be  running  separate 
jobs  simultaneously,  since  each  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  its  own  folder.  It  was  the  Web 
Leader  folder  which  caught  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Wickson.  “I  never  believed  you 
could  run  eight  webs  without  problems,” 
he  says.  “Then  I  saw  it  done.” 

The  press  installation  has  the  versatil¬ 
ity  which  excites  management.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  newspaper  twinning  allows 
production  of  broadsheet  and  tabloid 
pages  at  the  same  time.  The  tab  can  be  run 
inside  or  outside  the  broadsheet  section. 
“We  know  we’ve  got  imitators  out 
there,”  comments  Robert  E.  Anderson,  a 


partner  in  the  company  and  president  of 
Independent  Delivery  Service,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary.  “The  Web  Leader  enables  us 
to  hold  a  frontline  position.” 

Stuart  and  Anderson  are  entrepreneu¬ 
rial  in  their  business  approaches.  They’ve 
succeeded  in  convincing  a  wide  spectrum 
of  commerce,  from  banks  to  pizza  par¬ 
lors,  that  much  of  their  promotion  could 
be  printed  on  the  cheaper  newsprint 
stock.  “Many  of  these  accounts  wanted 
things  we  couldn’t  produce,’’  says 
Stuart.  “This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
new  web  press.  We  now  can  print  almost 
anything  they  request.” 

But  company  planning  does  not  end 
with  the  output  from  the  press.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  management  has  been  an  innovator 
of  the  shared  mail  technique,  a  method  of 
marketing  in  which  distribution  costs  are 
divided  among  two,  three,  or  more  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  plan  has  been  highly  successful 
mainly  because  the  organization  has 
gained  total  penetration  in  any  given  New 
England  area  or  can  deliver  the  exact 
market  the  advertiser  wants  to  reach. 
This,  then,  became  another  reason  for  the 
new  press  since  much  of  the  printing  for 
shared  mail  was  done  on  the  outside  and 
shipped  to  the  Acton  plant. 

“We  are  able  to  show  advertisers  the 
savings  in  using  our  one-stop  service,” 
explains  Anderson. “The  art,  composi¬ 
tion,  plate,  press,  and  distribution  are 
done  and  controlled  entirely  from  here.  It 
allows  the  customer  more  lead  time  and 
greater  savings  because  he’s  eliminated 
shipping  costs  to  the  distribution  point. 
We  even  have  a  post  office  on  premises 
for  in-plant  loading  and  distribution  ware¬ 
houses  strategically  located.” 

While  Beacon  does  a  heavy  volume  of 
commercial  work  (about  six  million 
pieces  weekly),  it  also  publishes  seven 
area  weekly  newspapers.  The  company 
claims  to  have  the  largest  paid  weekly 
circulation  in  New  England  and  may  have 
the  third  largest  in  the  country. 

Even  the  weeklies  are  considered  an 
asset  in  reaching  the  full  market  since 
they  can  include  distributed  material. 
Households  not  reached  can  be  desig¬ 
nated  for  door-to-door  delivery  or  sent 
the  pieces  by  mail.  Indeed,  Beacon  has 
thought  of  virtually  everything  in  penet¬ 
rating  markets,  including  selective  cover¬ 
age  through  computerization  on  a  demog¬ 
raphic  basis.  “We  can  pull  out  entire 
communities,  neighborhoods,  or  specific 
sections,  depending  upon  what  the  retail¬ 
er  wants,”  says  Stuart. 

There  are  other  developments  coming 
on-stream.  As  of  last  month  the  company 
merged  with  Minuteman  Publications 
Inc.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  adding  another 
seven  weeklies  to  the  stable.  Ben  Leuch- 
ter,  president  of  Minuteman,  will  move 
his  publishing  and  printing  facilities  to 
Acton,  further  strengthening  the  Beacon 
empire. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Where  high  technology 
leads  to  performance 
and  industry  service 


Today  s  leading  technology  in 
web  offset  inks  for  newspapers 
comes  from  U.S.  Printing  Ink. 
What  does  that  mean  to  you? 
Many  things.  Unmatched 
performance  on  newsprint  and 
on  the  press,  of  course.  No  other  ink 
delivers  as  consistently  trouble-free 
press  runs.  But  there  is  much  more 
meaning  to  our  technological  thrust. 
New  product  concepts  like  our  high- 
performance  vegetable-oil  base  ink  for 
those  who  require  exceptional  environmen¬ 
tal  specifications.  New  delivery  concepts 
such  as  our  ICM  (Interchangeable  Color 
Module]  system,  the  first  web  offset  color 
bulk  delivery  system  with  total  control 
of  color  integrity.  It  eliminates  color 
contamination  so  colors  stay  true  from  one 
delivery  to  the  next.  Our  technological 
awareness  protects  everyone  s  inter¬ 
ests.  We  participate  in  CHEMTREC— 
Chemical  Transportation  Emergency 
Center.  If  a  problem  should  occur 
during  an  ink  shipment,  a  toll-free 
phone  call  to  CHEMTREC  provides 
immediate  information  about  proper 
safeguards  and  any  environmental 
considerations  which  may  exist. 
,  There  are  many  more  ways  in 
which  our  leading  edge  in  technology 
pays  off  for  newspapers.  We  believe 
that  strengthening  the  industry  can 
only  strengthen  our  future. 


Technology  thafs  here  before  you  need  it 
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Leger  inserting  unit  uses  air 
to  fire  inserts  into  jackets 

The  Chinook  winds  which  blow  out  of  fore,”  says  John  L.  Irvin,  assistant  op- 
the  Rockies  are  a  well  known  omen,  but  erations  manager  at  the  Florida  papers.  A 
Leger  is  another  breeze  out  of  Colorado  three-head  system  will  be  installed  in 
destined  for  equal  recognition  in  news-  November,  with  evaluation  scheduled  for 
paper  ranks.  January  1982.  Leger  will  begin  accepting 

Leger,  a  French  word  meaning  light  orders  this  fall, 
and  airy  and  pronounced  Lay-jhay,  is  a  A  film  featuring  operation  of  the  sys- 
Denver-based  company  which  has  de-  tern  will  be  debuted  during  the  ANPA/RI 
veloped  a  high-speed  inserting  system  Production  Management  Conference  at 
like  nothing  ever  seen  in  newspapers.  Caesar’s  Boardwalk  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 
With  it,  it  is  possible  to  place  8  1/3  inserts  Leger  emphasizes  the  system,  as  now 
from  one  hopper,  one  into  one,  every  constructed,  is  not  intended  for  on-line 
second.  A  three-head  machine,  thus,  inserting,  though  it  has  every  potential  for 
would  insert  25  pieces  in  that  same  time  this  purpose.  “The  priority  at  this  time  is 
frame.  Because  of  the  engineering  used,  to  furnish  an  inserter  whose  productivity 
developers  call  this  operation  “firing”  is  three  times  faster  than  anything  avail- 
the  insert  into  the  jacket.  able  on  the  market,”  says  Greg  Greenan, 

“We  have  taken  an  entirely  different  marketing  manager  and  experienced 
view  of  the  inserting  operation,”  explains  mailroom  engineer.  “Ultimately,  we  will 
George  A.  Morin,  president  of  Leger  and  have  a  total  automation  systems  con- 
a  respected  name  in  newspaper  circles,  cept.” 

“You  can  do  a  lot  of  things  with  air  and  The  system  operates  under  fluid  power 

that’s  been  the  emphasis  of  our  control  technology,  which  alternates  air 
approach.”  pressure  and  vacuum  to  accomplish  spe- 

The  Leger  inserting  system  fires  inserts  cific  steps.  Leger  engineers  speak  of  the 
into  jackets  at  incredible  speeds,  so  fast  air  shelf,  plenums,  emitters,  and 
that  video  tape  must  be  slow-moved  to  accelerators  in  referencing  key  parts, 
see  the  action.  The  minimal  goal  is  to  Everything  is  under  computer  control, 
insert  pieces  at  the  rate  of  30,000  com-  “We  can  put  any  insert  in  any  jacket  at 
pletes  per  hour.  The  30,000  figure,  in-  any  time,”  is  the  way  Morin  describes  the 
cidentally,  is  the  jacket  speed,  whether  it  programability.  When  running,  the  com- 
is  an  eight-page  comics  section  or  a  160-  puter  tracks  each  jacket  and  when  it  is  in 
page  broadsheet.  the  correct  position  as  signalled  by  a 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times-Independent  photocell  an  insert  is  fired, 
will  be  recipient  of  Leger’ s  first  entry  in  Variables  for  each  inserting  run  are  en- 

the  marketplace .  “Based  on  what  we’ve  tered  into  the  system  through  a  main  VDT 
seen,  and  we’ve  followed  this  develop-  console.  Type  and  size  of  product,  fre- 
ment  for  some  time,  this  system  offers  a  quency  of  inserting,  when  jacket  is  in 
technology  no  one  has  considered  be-  position  for  insert,  and  machine  adjust- 


THE  LEGER  newspaper  inserting  system,  which  will  place  81/3  inserts  from 
one  hopper  into  a  jacket  every  second,  uses  different  technology  for  the 
inserting  process  and  employs  computerized  control. 
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ments  are  in  the  program.  Inserting  heads 
are  controlled  by  microprocessor  based 
distributed  intelligence. 

Changeover  of  the  system  for  the  next 
run  can  be  made  in  as  little  as  two  min¬ 
utes,  and  not  more  than  five  minutes. 
Since  size  and  thickness  changes  are 
made  by  stepper  motors  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  computer,  no  mechanical  ad¬ 
justments  are  necessary. 

The  entire  system  is  asynchronous, 
meaning  that  no  mechanical  synchroniza¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  There  are  no  cams, 
gears,  or  clutches  either,  which  favor  low 
maintenance. 

Modularity  and  portability  are  two  fea¬ 
tures  stressed  by  Leger  people.  There  are 
four  main  segments  to  the  inserting  line: 
emitter,  speed-up  section,  conveyance 
path,  and  downstream  collector.  Any 
unit,  including  inserting  heads,  can  be  un¬ 
locked  and  moved  out  of  the  line  when 
necessary. 

The  module  design  permits  easy  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  system  if  additional  inserting 
heads  are  desired.  Units  of  three  are  the 
common  denominator  for  this  purpose, 
although  Leger  will  furnish  a  module  of 
two  heads  if  that  is  the  choice. 

A  three-head  system,  with  its  compo¬ 
nents,  is  about  25  feet  long.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  three-head  inserting  module, 
however,  is  only  12  feet  in  length.  Mod¬ 
ules  can  be  installed  to  conform  to  the 
layout  of  the  room.  L-shape  and  U-shape 
configuration  are  possible. 

Self-containment  of  each  unit  in  the 
line  is  another  feature.  Separate  energy 
sources  in  each  unit  permit  independent 
operation  and  ease  of  maintenance.  Stan¬ 
dardized  pumps  and  motors,  as  well  as 
accessibility  of  components,  further  en¬ 
hance  the  maintenance. 

Leger  is  a  company  formed  by  Morin  in 
1979  for  the  express  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  inserting  system.  He  stresses,  “All 
ideas  for  this  system  are  original  with 
people  at  Leger.  There  is  nothing 
attached  to  past  implementation  of  insert¬ 
ing.”  Seven  patents  are  pending.  The 
company  has  used  an  industry  advisory 
board,  comprised  of  a  half-dozen  key 
newspaper  executives,  for  guidance  on 
parameters  of  the  system. 

Morin  has  been  involved  in  product  de¬ 
velopment  since  1958  and  at  one  time 
headed  Cutler-Hammer  Denver  as  gener¬ 
al  manager.  Referring  to  early  work  on 
the  new  inserter,  he  says:  “We  worked 
for  a  period  of  time  out  of  our  garages. 
Everything  was  built  of  plexiglass  so  we 
could  see  what  was  happening.” 

Virtually  any  kind  of  preprint,  from 
single-sheet  cards  to  160-page  broadsheet 
advances,  can  be  inserted  by  the  Leger 
system.  Size  range  of  inserts  extends 
from  5”  X  7”  to  14”  x  16”. 

Jackets  for  the  inserts  can  range  up  to 
160-page  broadsheets.  Leger  people 
point  out  it  is  possible  to  run  pre-stuffed 
jackets  as  many  times  as  necessary.  Also, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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“Color  inks  for  over 
a  million  copies  a  day 
without  handling  a  drop” 


—  Don  Garybntes,  Vice  President,  Production 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company 


"When  you  average  a  million  copies  a  day,  virtually 
all  with  process  color,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  have 
your  crew  messing  around  with  canisters.  That's  why 
our  closed  system  with  ink  being  pumped  directly  from 
the  ink  room  to  the  injectors  on  the  press  makes  such 
a  big  difference.  It  was  engineered  by  U.S.  Printing 
Ink  and  is  supported  by  their  Interchangeable  Color 
Module  (ICM)  bulk  delivery  system  which  is  the  only 
system  of  its  kind.” 

We  are  happy  that  Don  Garyantes  is  pleased  with 
our  ICM  System.  Our  unique  ICM's  are  specially 
designed  tanks  carried  by  a  specially  designed 
trailer.  Ink  is  pumped  from  the  trailer 
directly  to  the  ink  room  of  the  printing 
plant.  No  handlingllhe  trailer  can 


carry  eight  400-gallon  ICM's  delivering  up  to  3200 
gallons  of  web  offset  color  ink  at  a  time.  Any  combina¬ 
tion  of  up  to  8  colors  can  be  delivered  at  a  time. 
There’s  no  contamination  so  colors  stay  true  from  one 
delivery  to  the  next.  Combined  with  our  tank  trailer 
fleet  for  delivery  of  web  offset  black  and  letterpress 
inks,  we  offer  the  most  complete  bulk  delivery  system 
in  the  world. 


US. 

Printing 

MEast  Rutheh 
Washington 


I  Yi  It"  East  Rutherford,  NJ; 

LilJv  Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
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PROTOTYPE  anilox  inking  system  from  K&F  at  the  Pittsburgh 
papers  is  mounted  on  a  25-year  old  Hoe  press  unit. 


K&F  anilox  inking  system  runs 
spot  coior  in  Pittsburgh  tests 


In  April  of  this  year  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  and  Post-Gazette  ran  a  total 
of  179,000  impressions  for  two  spot  color 
advertisements  using  a  prototype  Anilox 
by  K&F  system. 

The  experimental  anilox  system  that  is 
being  tested  at  the  newspapers  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  6,441,^8  impressions 
from  March  through  May  28th  of  this 
year. 

The  first  prototype  system  from  the 
K&F  firm  of  Granger,  Indiana,  is  in¬ 
stalled  on  only  a  half-unit  (press)  but  the 
black  printing  quality  has  been  better 
than  expected  with  a  65  line  screen. 

A  Salem,  light  green,  spot  color  ad  was 
run  April  23rd  for  94,000  impressions 
with  an  even  laydown  of  color.  There 
was  neither  plate  wear  nor  inking  system 
problems. 

The  second  spot  color  ad  (Camel), 
called  for  a  yellow  laydown  and  was  run 
April  27th  with  85,000  impressions.  And 
again  there  was  neither  plate  wear  nor 
system  problems.  The  Pittsburgh  papers 
have  a  Letterflex  platemaking  system 
and  use  regular  AD  PRO  letterpress  inks. 
Press  speeds  for  the  tests  were  between 
40,000  and  45,000  impressions  per  hour. 

The  half-unit  inking  system  is  mounted 
on  a  25-year  old  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
unit.  The  saddles  and  lockup  system  are 
K&F. 

To  date  the  anilox  roller  (250  cells  per 
square  inch)  from  Pamarco  of  Roselle, 
N.J.,  has  been  measured  twice  for  depth 
of  wear  by  Pamarco  and  R1  specialists. 
All  data  from  the  system  tests  are  prop¬ 
rietary  to  RI  and  the  17  licensed  com¬ 
panies  in  the  program. 

The  doctor  blade  which  is  mounted  on 
the  inside  of  the  press  unit  developed  at 
about  4  million  impressions  a  nick  which 


produced  a  thin  black  line  on  the  sheet. 
To  change  the  doctor  blade  in  the  K&F 
system  takes  about  Vi  hour 

Spot  colors  for  me  two  ANPARl  tests 
were  put  manually  into  the  ink  pan. 
Black  letterpress  ink  for  the  anilox  sys¬ 
tem  is  pumped  via  a  portable  (15  gallon) 
tank  which  is  air  driven.  K&F  it  is  said 
will  probably  provide  an  electric  motor 
to  drive  the  ink  system. 

The  installation  of  the  K&F  anilox  unit 
began  on  Monday  morning  in  March  and 
the  half-unit  was  online  early  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  that  week. 

The  prototype  unit  at  Pittsburgh  has  a 
20  thousandths  gap  between  the  ink  train 
roller  and  the  anilox  roller.  The  paper 
plans  to  test  a  15  thousandths  gap  in  the 
future.  The  anilox  roller  is  chrome  plated 
and  the  paper  may  experiment  with  a 
ceramic  roller  at  a  later  date. 

The  Pittsburgh  system  is  comprised  of 
an  ink  train,  an  ink  train  roller  that  is 
driven  by  a  separate  electric  motor,  a 
Pamarco  anilox  roller  and  two  form  rol¬ 
lers  (inside  6  Vj.  inches,  outside  6  inches). 
The  system  does  not  have  a  fast  throw- 
off  design  or  positive  reset  for  the  doctor 
blade. 

Since  the  drive  on  the  rubber  ink  train 
roller  is  electric  and  not  gear  driven  in 
this  prototype  unit,  the  ink  appears  to 
overdrive  the  system.  It  is  believed  the 
problem  will  be  resolved  with  a  gear  dri¬ 
ven  design  that  has  a  proper  ratio  (speed) 
between  ink  roller  and  anilox  roller. 
K&F  has  indicated  they  will  have  a  di¬ 
rect  drive  motor  for  the  system. 

The  Pittsburgh  paper  is  paying  a  flat 
fee  for  the  K&F  test  unit,  however,  there 
is  no  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
paper  to  go  further  in  the  program. 


Raycomp  III  hitched 
to  TMS-11  system 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  to  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph  of  a  Raycomp  111  Ad  Compos¬ 
ition  System  that  features  the  first  two- 
way  (save  and  recall)  interface  between  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  TMS-ll 
Text  Management  System  and  a 
Raycomp  System. 

Raytheon  has  also  announced  the  sale 
of  a  Raycomp- 100  System  to  the  Char¬ 
leston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Mail,  a 
Raycomp  AdSet  System  to  the  Florence 
(S.C.)  News,  and  a  Raycomp  Ill  System 
to  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  The 
Register,  which  previously  used  a 
Raycomp  AdSet  System  with  two  work¬ 
stations  in  their  composing  room,  be¬ 
came  the  first  Raytheon  customer  to  up¬ 
grade  its  AdSet  System  to  a  Raycomp  III 
System.  After  the  installation  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  newspaper  will  have  two 
Raycomp  III  Systems  with  four  worksta¬ 
tions  for  their  ad  composition  and 
makeup. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and 
Republican  recently  purchased  two 
Raycomp  11  Ad  Composition  Systems 
with  four  workstations.  The  Washington 
Star  purchased  a  second  Raycomp- 100 
system  with  two  workstations  and  now 
has  two  Raycomp- 100  Systems  and  five 
workstations  in  their  composing  room. 

The  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  and  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State  and  Record  have 
also  installed  Raycomp-100  Systems  in 
the  last  year. 

In  Europe,  Newcastle  (UK)  Chronicle 
and  Journal  purchased  an  additional 
Raycomp  II  System  and  now  has  two 
Raycomp  II  Systems  and  four  worksta¬ 
tions. 

To  date,  84  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  printers  have  purchased  Raycomp 
Systems  for  their  ad  composition  and 
makeup  needs. 

$2.7  million  slated 
for  roll  systems 

SI  Handling  Systems  of  Easton,  Pa., 
has  been  awarded  $2.7  million  in  con¬ 
tracts  to  develop  and  install  automated 
newsprint  roll  handling  systems  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch 
and  the  Miami  Herald.  Both  publications 
are  members  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch 
system  will  automatically  bring  rolls  of 
newsprint  from  the  storage  area,  through 
weighing  and  stripping  and  onto  32 
laydown  lanes  feeding  12  powered  press 
spurs.  Installation  is  planned  for  spring 
of  1982. 

The  conveyor  system  for  the  Miami 
Herald  will  automatically  transport  rolls 
of  newsprint  from  19  laydown  lanes  feed¬ 
ing  51  press  spurs.  It  is  expected  to  be 
operational  this  summer. 
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ONLY  LOGESCAN’S  NEW 
2417  COLOR  UNIT 
PROVIDES  PRECISE  COLOR 


An  inexpensive,  non-silver  Kim  thal  is  totally  non- 
phottK'hemieal.  It  requires  no  prcK-essinf;  or  special  han¬ 
dling;  since  it  is  not  sensitive  to  lif;ht.  Lasermask  will  save 
you  time  and  money  —  and  its  shelf  life  is  virtually  limitless. 

l>ogKscan’s  new  2417  CU  makes  a  Lasermask  ne<>atixe 
with  a  plate  or  paper  proof  direct  from  a  pasteup  — with  the 
precision  to  guarantee  highly  accurate  color  registration. 

And  the  CL'  handles  up  to  11)0  line  screens. 
L’se  the  Lasermask  as  you  would  use  a  re^ular  nefiative 
—  as  a  press  backup  or  to  make  additional  plates  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  or  automatic  platemakin^  system.  It  allows  you 
to  repijnt  ads.  features  and  photos— even  release  paste-ups 


for  makeover  without  waiting  for  plates  to  be  completed 
and  approved. 

l.asennask  increases  your  production  capabilities 
w  ithout  pollution,  chemicals  or  special  lighting. 

No  other  platemaking  system  offers  anything  like  it. 

To  find  out  more  alx>ut  the  LogEscan  2417  Cl  and 
Lasermask.  call  our  markering  services  department  at  (70.4 1 
44.4-.48(K).  or  write:  LogEscan  Systems  Inc.  7942  Cluny 
Court,  Springfield.X  irginia  22LS.4.  T\:  SC  V\-6442.4. 

In  Europe, contact  Robert  S.  Walker.  CrosKeld  Elec¬ 
tronics  Ltd.,  llamlyn  House.  21  llighgate  Hill.  London.  N19 
,SPS.  England.  Lelephone:  (01 )  Ill-lit^.  Telex:  8%97”. 


See  Our  New  2417  Cl  In  Action  At  Booth  No.  2140 
At  the  ,ANPA/KI  C  onference  June 6- 10  in  Convention  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


Plate  processor  series  designed 
to  use  up  to  75%  less  energy 


NAPP  Systems  (U.S.A.)  entered  the 
graphic  arts  field  in  1973  as  a  manufactur¬ 
er  and  supplier  of  photopolymer  printing 
plates  for  letterpress  newspapers. 

The  company’s  manufacturing  facility 
is  located  in  San  Marcos,  California,  and 
just  recently  a  multimillion  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program  was  completed  which 
added  substantially  to  the  plant’s  plate 
production  capacity. 

NAPP  has  diversified  with  the  addition 
of  a  separate  coating  facility  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  N  APPrint  Contact  Paper,  to  be 
joined  soon  by  a  family  of  non-silver  films 
and  papers. 

NAPPrint,  non-silver,  roomlight¬ 
handling  contact  paper  processes  in 
ordinary  tap  water  using  its  own  com¬ 
pact,  portable  NAPPrint  18  processor. 
The  paper  is  subtractively  processed,  a 
feature  which  provides  users  with  wider 
processing  latitude  and  more  uniform  de¬ 
nsity  across  the  print  when  compared  to 
traditional  silver  systems. 

NAPPrint  18  processor,  a  portable 
unit,  is  capable  of  processing  an  18  x  23 
inch  sheet  of  NAPPrint  in  less  than  one 
minute,  dry  to  dry. 

At  the  ANPA/RI  conference  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  NAPP  Systems  plans  to 


launch  a  new  line  of  energy-efficient  plate 
processors.  The  NP  series  consists  of 
four  processing  systems,  each  fully  com¬ 
patible  with  existing  NAPP  equipment: 
the  NP-20  (with  a  corresponding  capacity 
of  up  to  20  plates  per  hour),  the  NP-40, 
the  NP-80  and  the  NP-120. 

Each  processor  consumes  up  to  75% 
less  energy  than  previous  models,  while 
cutting  water  costs  in  half  and  eliminating 
defoam  costs  altogether. 

Several  extras  also  contribute  to  the 
new  series’  efficiency,  including  semi¬ 
automatic  feed  for  one-step  plate  hand¬ 
ling  on  all  models,  and  cooler  ultraviolet 
curing  at  the  end  of  the  processing  cycle 
for  longer  lamp  life. 

The  company  will  also  show  its  NAP- 
Plate  II  A  with  aluminum  substrate,  the 
steel-backed  NAPPlate  II S  (specially  de¬ 
signed  for  faster  plating  on  magnetic  sad¬ 
dles)  and  the  Super-H  pattern  plate. 

At  ANPA/RI  the  company  will  empha¬ 
size  the  lightweight  letterpress  press  con¬ 
cept  using  NAPP  photopolymer  plates 
and  plate  processing  equipment  with 
slim-lined  design.  The  company  is  also 
developing  a  shallower  relief  plate  to 
maximize  the  lightweight  letterpress  sys¬ 
tem’s  offset-like  quality. 


The  lightweight  press  concept  is  also 
being  advanced  by  the  Japanese  firm, 
TKS  (Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho)  and 
K&F,  a  manufacturer  of  a  lightweight  re¬ 
trofit  system  for  letterpress  press  sys¬ 
tems. 


Digital  Darkroom 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


highly  redundant.  Maintenance  of  the 
system  is  through  card  replacement. 

The  DD  system  in  Brussels  and  New 
York  will  include  a  special  high  speed 
(240  rpm)  scanner  that  is  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  speed  of  the  present  scanners.  An  8 
X  10  inch  picture  will  be  scanned  in  about 
3  to  4  minutes.  Scanners  will  be  used 
only  at  Brussels  and  New  York  to  input 
pictures  to  the  system  at  double  speed. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  actual  trans¬ 
mission  time  over  the  world-wide  net¬ 
work. 

The  hardware  in  each  DD  includes  a 
standard  video  display  terminal  and  a 
high  resolution  tv  monitor  with  640  pic¬ 
ture  elements  horizontally  and  512  pic¬ 
ture  elements  vertically.  Any  picture  can 
be  called  up  and  displayed  on  the 
monitor  for  cropping,  shading  (en¬ 
hancement)  or  enlargement.  The  system 
does  not  employ  data  compression 
techniques  on  the  disc  and  when  viewing 
a  picture  on  the  monitor  for  shading, 
more  data  resides  on  the  disc  than  is  on 
display  (tv  monitor). 

When  shading  (enhancing)  a  picture, 
comparing  the  picture  against  any  one  of 
the  16  definable  gamma  compensation 
curves,  the  comparison  is  done  internally 
on  the  disc  without  pel  replication.  The 
system  also  permits  an  operator  to  rotate 
the  picture  on  the  tv  monitor. 

All  software  for  the  DD  system  is 
proprietary  to  Amecom  with  the  mi¬ 
crocomputer  said  by  Litton  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  systems  outside  the  military 
area.  The  microprocessors  are  16  bit 
Intel  8612A  with  the  software  written  in 
the  high  level  PLM-86  (Intel  language) 
that  is  similar  to  IBM’s  PL-1. 

Each  DD  system  employs  16  mi¬ 
croprocessors  with  one  for  graphics,  one 
for  queue  control  and  one  each  for  the 
seven  receive  and  seven  transmit  chan¬ 
nels.  There  are  28  ports  (telephone  lines) 
in  the  system  design. 

UPl  plans  in  the  future  to  interface  DD 
systems  employed  by  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  their 
DD  systems  in  Brussels  and  New  York. 
In  the  U.S.  network,  UPl  will  also  look 
at  the  DD  system  to  transmit  cartoons, 
syndicate  pictures  and  graphics. 

Amecom  executives  will  be  present  in 
the  UPl  booth  at  the  ANPARl,  Atlantic 
City  conference. 
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SPIRAL  BRUSH  DAMPENERS 
FOR  METRO*  INSTALLATIONS 

Update  your  press  to  Ersatech 
Ink  Train  Dampeners  for  real 
savings  in  .  .  . 

■  PRINTED  WASTE  (UP  TO  30%) 

■  INK  CONSUMPTION  (UP  TO  25%) 

■  MAINTENANCE  (UP  TO  75%) 

■  DOWN  TIME 

Normal  payback  in  2  years  or  less 
See  us  at  ANPA/RI,  Booth  #2222 

Contact;  John  S.  Livingston 

INTERCORP 

P.O.  Box  402,  Mystic,  CT  06355 
Tel.  (203)  535-2425 

’'Designs  for  all  presses 
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Leger 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


that  since  inserts  are  fired  into  the  jacket 
cut  edge  Arst,  a  squarer  bundle  can  be 
formed  by  the  stacker. 

In  operation,  the  Leger  system  begins 
at  the  jacket  feed  end,  called  the  emitter. 
Here,  stacks  are  received  on  an  indexing 
stack  conveyor  and  loaded  into  the  emit¬ 
ter,  either  automatically  in  the  total  sys¬ 
tem  or  manually  in  the  basic  system. 

The  emitter  converts  jacket  stacks  to  a 
longitudinal  (lengthwise)  lapped  system. 
The  computer  controls  conveyor  speed, 
vacuum  level,  gate  height  and  platen  posi¬ 
tion.  The  jacket  literally  is  dragged  at  a  40 
degree  angle  from  the  bottom  of  the  stack 
by  the  pulling  force  of  the  vacuum  level. 

The  conveying  belts  are  unique  since 
they  not  only  govern  throughput,  but  also 
serve  to  hold  to  hold  the  jacket  in  register 
during  inserting.  A  series  of  slits  and  per¬ 
forations  in  the  belts  were  devised  for  this 
purpose. 

TTie  lapped  stream  now  is  separated 
into  individual  jackets  (about  3”  apart)  by 
a  speed-up  station,  next  unit  in  line  to  the 
emitter.  At  the  same  time,  the  jacket  is 
split  open  by  a  sword  device,  making  it 
presentable  for  inserts. 

The  top  half  of  the  split  jacket  rides  on 
an  air  shelf,  while  the  bottom  half  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  belt.  In  effect,  the  jacket  is  in 
the  grips  of  air — the  top  by  an  air  film 
which  eliminates  friction  and  aerodyna¬ 
mics  resistance,  the  bottom  by  a  vacuum. 
Photosensors  in  the  shelf  signal  the  com¬ 
puter  that  a  jacket  is  opened  and  of  its 
position  on  the  conveyor. 

When  the  opened  jacket  reaches  an 
appropriate  position  a  signal  is  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  insert  accelerator.  The 


DECIBattelle 
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four  levels,  for  the  systems  manager,  the 
librarian,  reporters  and  editors,  and 
potential  outside  users. 

The  papers  are  shooting  for  an  up¬ 
date — the  addition  of  stories  to  the  library 
every  24  hours. 

As  to  storage,  the  VAX  11  /  780  will 
support  up  to  eight  RM05  disk  drives, 
each  of  which  is  300  megabytes,  for  a 
potential  storage  of  two  gigabytes,  or 
roughly  two  billion  characters. 

The  papers,  which  plan  at  the  outset  to 
save  mostly  local  stories,  have  done  stu¬ 
dies  indicating  they  wilt  store  about 
120,500,000  characters  the  first  year. 

Allowing  for  product  growth  and  over¬ 
head  for  software  and  indexes,  it  appears 
the  newspapers  could  accommodate  4  1  / 
2  years  worth  of  information  on-line  us¬ 
ing  four  disk  drives. 

Plans  are  to  purge  by  year  so  that  the 


accelerator  thrusts  the  bottom-most  in¬ 
sert  from  the  hopper  into  the  jacket. 
Again,  air  is  used  for  this  “firing”  process 
since  alternating  pressure  and  vacuum 
and  perforated  accelerator  belt  drag  the 
insert  from  the  stack. 

The  inserted  piece  comes  to  rest 
against  the  spine  of  the  jacket.  Bounce 
back  of  the  insert  is  prevented  by  rope 
hold-down  belts. 

The  traveling  jacket  moves  to  the  next 
station  where  the  action  is  repeated  for 
another  inserted  piece.  An  air  film  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  each  station  to  prevent  feeding 
more  than  one  insert.  As  many  as  30  in¬ 
sert  accelerators  could  function  in  a 
system. 

When  the  inserting  process  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  jackets  again  form  a  lapped 
stream  at  the  downstream  emitter.  The 
stream  now  moves  out  by  conventional 
conveyance  for  further  mailroom  proces¬ 
sing. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  Leger  sys¬ 
tem  for  rejecting  jackets  which  do  not 
receive  programmed  inserts.  Also,  the 
computer  can  be  programmed  for  selec¬ 
tive  inserting  if  that  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  run.  Finally,  the  system  can  be 
utilized  for  off-line  work,  such  as  label¬ 
ing.  The  emitter  would  form  a  lapped 
stream  for  receiving  labels  from  a  high¬ 
speed  labeler. 

The  mood  at  Leger  is  to  follow  a  phased 
program,  though  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  fully-automated  system  is  at  hand. 
Morin,  a  cautious,  conservative  type, 
first  wants  a  shakedown  of  the  basic  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  field.  “We  can  furnish  a  lot  of 
mechanism  support  later,”  he  says. 

But  the  select  few  who  have  examined 
the  operating  prototype  firmly  believe  it 
meets  the  parameters  established  by 
many  newspapers  for  handling  inserts. 


on-line  material  would  be  three  to  five 
years  current.  Studies  have  shown  this  is 
the  time  frame  in  which  90  percent  of 
requests  are  satisfied. 

The  manual  clipping  and  filing  system 
will  continue  parallel  with  the  new  opera¬ 
tion  until  the  papers  are  certain  the  on¬ 
line  library  is  feasible. 

The  newspapers  also  are  considering 
microfilm  or  microfiche  for  present  clip¬ 
pings. 

Tabletop  processor 

Dent-X  Corporation,  a  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Philips  Company,  has  introduced  the 
Dent-X  14CR — a  tabletop  processor  for 
all  phototypesetting  papers  and  prints 
and  for  rapid-access  films. 

The  14CR  is  designed  for  use  as -a  dar¬ 
kroom  or  daylight  processor.  It  has  in¬ 
frared  drying — to  provide  faster,  drier  re- 
pros  with  reduced  shrinkage  and  water¬ 
marks — and  a  modular  design  that  simpli¬ 
fies  cleaning,  maintenance  and  service. 


Full  service 
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Minuteman,  whose  newsprint  products 
are  compatible  with  Beacon’s,  also  does  a 
healthy  commercial  business.  Half  the 
company’s  volume  falls  in  this  category. 

A  full-equipped  printing  plant  is  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  merger. 

The  news  press  came  as  an  unexpected 
decision.  Those  in  the  company  given  the 
responsibility  to  study  main  press  capa¬ 
bility  took  a  more  serious  look  at  other 
models  until  they  checked  out  Web  Lead¬ 
er  performance  in  other  plants. 

It  was  the  potential  arrangements 
which  most  impressed  Stuart.  “We’re  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  produce  anything 
from  a  complete  newspaper  to  single 
sheet  promotions.  Quantities  might  run 
from  5,000  to  a  million.  We  had  to  have 
the  right  press  for  doing  this,”  he  says. 

Having  the  potential  to  grab  its  slice  of 
the  color  market  looms  big  in  the  minds  of 
Beacon  management.  “The  Quadra- 
Color  unit  has  to  be  our  ticket  to  this 
growing  demand,”  insists  Anderson.  In¬ 
siders  agree,  and  report  process  color 
runs  at  20,000  pph.  without  loss  of  reg¬ 
ister. 

There  is  total  back-up  of  each  press 
line,  a  feature  of  interest  to  William  Free¬ 
land,  vice  president.  He  points  out: 
“Four  drives,  four  motors,  and  four  fol¬ 
ders  gives  you  the  capability  to  cope  with 
any  situation.  Should  a  problem  occur  on 
one  line,  there  are  three  other  lines  which 
can  be  utilized.  You’re  not  down  com¬ 
pletely.” 

Wickson,  whose  background  includes 
experience  with  web  presses,  is  high  on 
the  new  brush  dampeners  installed  on  the 
Web  Leaders.  “This  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
dampening  systems  I’ve  ever  seen,”  he 
comments.  “There’s  no  solution  back¬ 
up,  no  contamination,  and  no  scumming. 
We  don’t  have  to  clean  the  unit  every  day 
and  it  provides  better  quality  because  of 
better  control  of  the  water.” 

Dave  Pittman,  also  speaking  from  ex¬ 
perience,  calls  the  Web  Leader  “an  ideal 
press.”  He  adds,  “I  was  one  of  those  who 
was  thinking  of  another  press  model,  but 
when  we  made  the  decision  it  was  the 
right  one.” 

Pittman,  who  is  the  plant’s  press  fore¬ 
man,  makes  some  other  points:  “The 
safety  features  of  this  press  are  what  I  like 
the  most.  Then  comes  simple  mainte¬ 
nance.  Finally,  it’s  one  of  the  easiest 
presses  on  which  to  train  people.” 

Beacon  Communications  is  well  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  preprint  area  and  believes 
its  methods  are  five  years  ahead  of 
others.  Further  down  the  road,  according 
to  company  sources,  might  be  application 
of  its  successful  concept  through  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  other  geographical  areas.  If  so,  this 
Yankee  ingenuity  could  find  responsive 
ears  in  the  midwest,  south,  or  anywhere. 
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\M  software  program  PLANCODE 
)rmulates  20-year  projections 


arly  in  1980  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
ounced  plans  to  invest  $215  million  in 
e-year  expansion  program  of  its  press 
lities. 

study  team  using  an  IBM  computer 
ware  program  called  PLANCODE, 
nulated  20-year  projections  based  on 
ncial  and  demographic  modeling, 
he  Times  used  a  version  of  the  soft- 
•e  program  called  PLANCODE/S 
ch  is  oriented  towards  the  building  of 
ailed  plans  and  budgets  for  many  de- 
tments  and  the  consolidation  of  these 
erent  plans  and  budgets  at  divisional 
:orporate  levels.  The  program  also  en- 
es  the  user  to  build  a  complete  budget- 

control  application  which  supplies 
tiagers  with  the  reports  necessary  for 
asuring  actual  results  versus  planned 
ectives. 

'he  projections  were  developed 
)ugh  use  of  an  IBM  software  product 
ed  PLANCODE.  This  computerized 
ining  tool  was  key  in  getting  the  job 
le  on  time,  according  to  David  L.  Paul- 
,  the  newspaper’s  controller.  “There 
i  simply  no  way  we  could  have  com- 
ted  our  assignment  using  manual 
thods,  given  the  number  of  alternative 
lyses  and  volume  of  data,”  Paulson 
erted. 

ts  a  result,  the  Times  announced  early 
1980  that  over  the  next  five  years,  it 
aid  build  a  new  suburban  pressroom 
ility ,  double  the  size  of  an  existing  sub- 
an  facility  for  the  second  time  in  four 
irs,  and  add  to  the  capacity  of  its  main 
nt  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

'We  literally  were  running  out  of  press 
>acity  to  print  the  newspaper — from  a 
;e  and  circulation  standpoint.  We  no 
ger  had  the  ability  to  increase  full-run 
ige  in  the  main  news  sections  or  to 
:p  up  with  increased  circulation  de- 
nd,”  said  Paulson. 

'Growth  in  advertising  had  brought 
th  it  a  comparable  growth  in  the  news 
d  feature  material  we  had  to  run  in 
ler  to  maintain  the  proper  editorial/ 
vertising balance,”  Paulson  continued, 
'oupled  with  that,  our  circulation  grew 
an  all-time  high  of  1 ,057,61 1  daily  and 
144,660  Sunday  by  the  end  of  the  first 
arter  of  1979.” 

The  acknowledged  world  leader  in 
Ivertising  linage,  The  Times’  total 
vertising  exceeds  167  million  lines,  an 
:rease  of  more  than  50%  over  the  past 
cade.  And  annual  revenues  of  over 
64  million  reflect  the  steady  growth  pat- 
m  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Times  has  compensated  tempor- 
ily  for  its  lack  of  press  capacity  through 
series  of  prerun  sections  that  are  pro- 
iced  in  advance  of  the  main  press  run. 
tiese  include  a  Friday  “Fashion”  sec- 
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tion,  the  lifestyle/family-oriented 
“View”  (which  frequently  runs  as  two 
separate  sections),  multiple  Thursday 
“Food”  sections,  the  daily  “Calendar” 
entertainment  and  arts  section,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  section  called  “Focus,”  which  was 
created  about  a  year  ago  solely  to  absorb 
the  overflow  of  full-run  linage  that 
couldn’t  be  handled  in  the  main  news  sec¬ 
tions. 

“While  the  prerun  sections  have  tem¬ 
porarily  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get 


the  linage  into  the  paper,  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  printed  sometimes  days  in  adv¬ 
ance  means  that  we  cannot  include  cur¬ 
rent  news  in  them,”  Paulson  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  its  main  press  facility  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles,  the  Times  has  a 
second  plant  in  nearby  Orange  County, 
and  this  facility  was  doubled  in  size  in 
1976  to  handle  the  steadily  increasing 
workload. 

“Faced  with  a  continuing  need  to 
match  our  production  capacity  to  the 
growth  in  advertising,  news  linage  and 
circulation,  an  intensive  planning  prog¬ 
ram  was  undertaken.  Alternatives — 26  in 
all — related  to  equipment,  facilities  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


SMITH  LOC  SYSTEM  . . . . 

“Letterpress  to  Offset  Conversion’’ 


LOG  on  a  Hoe  Colormatic. 


We  have  different  types  of  Conversion  Systems  to  meet  your 
exact  needs.  LOC  fits  all  Newspaper  Letterpresses. 

Installations  are  available  for  demonstration. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  LOC  SYSTEM  ARE: 

Retains  Letterpress  flexibility. 

Cutoff  size  change  availability. 

Prints  from  plate  to  blanket  or  blanket  to  blanket. 

Is  professionally  engineered  to  obtain  offset  print  quality. 

Minimum  installation  time  is  required  and  can  be  made  on  a  per- 
unit  basis  allowing  use  of  your  press  at  all  times. 

Write  or  Call. 

9040  Cody  •  P.O.Box  12205  •  Overland  Park,  Kansas  6621 2 
TELEX  42516  (913)  888-0695 
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HOT  WATER  OUT 


1 

'CONDENSER 

=1 _ 

HEAT  RECOVERY  SYSTEM 

(SINGLE  CONDENSER) 


Heat  recovery  systems  in  dailies 
will  impact  the  “bottom  line” 


By  John  Pellegren 

Implementing  energy  conservation  me¬ 
asures  such  as  heat  recovery  does  have  a 
significant  affect  on  the  “bottom  line,” 
more  than  most  publishers  and  managers 
realize. 

When  you  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
energy  that  is  consumed  in  the  U.S.  to¬ 
day,  most  scientists  and  engineers  be¬ 
lieve  that  over  half  of  this  quantity  is 
wasted.  Wasted  heat  is  a  major  source  of 
energy  that  can  provide  large  quantities 
of  hot  water.  This  hot  water  could  pro¬ 
vide  enough  heating  capability  to  supply 

Pellegren  is  president  and  founder  of  the 
Pellegren  Corporation,  an  architectural- 
engineering  firm  which  specializes  in  the 
design  of  publishing  and  printing  facilities. 
The  company  is  based  in  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado. 
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For  information 
contact: 


BEACH 


BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP.  ^ 

15602  Coitaiiwr  Lane,  Hiirtiii(ton  Bcack,  CA  92649 
^  (714)898-5515  (213)598-5548  Tlia  655307  j 


the  demands  for  an  entire  building  com¬ 
plex. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  low  cost 
of  fuel,  it  was  not  until  the  energy  crisis  of 
1973  that  the  industry  and  the  engineering 
profession  became  interested  and  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue  of  energy  conserva¬ 
tion.  There  were  some  exceptions  such  as 
the  economizer  cycle  used  in  air  con¬ 
ditioning  systems,  flourescent  lighting 
and  increased  insulation. 

Our  approach  to  the  problem  has  been 
somewhat  conservative  and  cautious. 
Due  to  the  paramount  consideration  of 
producing  a  newspaper  with  its  inherent 
rigid  deadlines,  our  recommendations  in 
the  past  have  been  straightforward  and 
simple  .  .  .“retrofit  your  plant  expan¬ 
sion  or  new  facility”  to  accept  the  new 
concepts  on  heat  recovery,  solar,  etc., 
when  and  only  when  these  became 
proven  entities  and  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  revise  this 
philosophy!  We  are  recommending  and 
justifying  that  some  of  these  heat  con¬ 
servation  measures  be  incorporated  in 
your  program.  Heat  recovery  and  solar 
systems  for  domestic  water  supply  are 
now  viable,  cost  effective  alternatives. 

To  support  this  statement,  we  have  de¬ 
signed  and  implemented  a  heat  recovery 
system  in  the  plant  expansion  program  at 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
and  we  anticipate  an  approximate  2  V2 
year  pay-back.  In  addition,  we  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  solar  domestic  hot  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  new  facility  at  the  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record  Searchlight  with  an  anti¬ 
cipated  7  year  pay-back. 

The  heat  recovery  system  we  are  prop¬ 


osing  is  a  proven  one.  Computers  genei 
ate  large  quantities  of  heat  that  must  be 
removed  by  air  conditioning.  The  air  con¬ 
ditioning  unit  not  only  removes  the  heat 
generated  by  the  computers  but  must  also 
remove  the  heat  generated  by  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  unit  itself.  The  result  is  low 
grade  heat  suitable  to  heat  the  building.  A 
heat  exchanger  is  utilized  in  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  to  recover  the  heat  be¬ 
fore  it  is  rejected  to  the  outside  and  lost 
forever. 

The  solar  domestic  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  packaged  unit  comprised  of  a 
collector  loop  and  storage  system.  The 
collector  loop  gathers  the  sun’s  energy 
and  transports  it  to  the  storage  system. 
The  heated  water  thus  remains  in  the  stor¬ 
age  area  until  needed.  When  hot  water  is 
needed  the  solar  heated  water  is  there  to 
help  meet  the  demand. 

Because  of  its  enormous  complexity, 
the  energy  issue  requires  the  application 
of  several  responses  at  once.  Heat  recov¬ 
ery  is  just  one  of  the  steps  toward  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  energy  efficiency.  For 
example,  in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioneii  active  solar  applications,  passive 
solar  systems  in  both  new  and  existing 
facilities  could  be  incorporated  along 
with  management  enforcing  a  strict  con¬ 
servation  program. 

In  the  near  future  we  anticipate  some 
significant  breakthroughs  on  such  energy 
conservation  features  as  individual  hydro 
and  wind  generated  electrical  support 
systems,  earth  sheltered  structural  ele¬ 
ments  and  recycled  water  consumption. 

The  conversion  of  letterpress  to  offset 
printing  during  the  past  decade  caused 
some  dramatic  changes  in  the  publishing 
industry.  We  project  that  within  the  next 
five  to  ten  years  there  will  occur  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  the  field  of  energy  con¬ 
sumption  and  conservation  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  operation. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new  plant, 
expanding  your  present  facility  or  retro¬ 
fitting  an  existing  building,  don’t  over¬ 
look  the  energy  conservation  facets  of 
your  program.  It  will  affect  your  bottom- 
line  more  than  you  think. 

Stackers/inserters 
ordered  by  groups 

Connecticut  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  part  of  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Group,  has  recently  purchased  a  Mul- 
ler-Martini  model  275  Modular  Inserting 
Machine  with  Model  320  Automatic  In- 
feed  System  and  Model  288  Compensat¬ 
ing  Counter  Stackers. 

The  inserting  machine  is  capable  of 
feeding  nine  inserts  in  single  production 
and  four  inserts  in  double  production  at 
press  speed. 

Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Times,  owned  by  East  Bay  Newspapers, 
has  purchased  a  Muller-Martini  model 
288  Compensating  Counter  stacker- 
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V  We’re  off  to  a  flying  start:  250 
^11  ^SATs  (Small  Aperture  Terminals) 

U  &  I  m  already  installed  at  member  sites  in 

states  •  hundreds  more  on  or- 
I  I Bder  •  900  SATs  scheduled  on  line 
I  ^  I  ^  lifi#  year  from  now.  Already  available: 

^pil  high  speed  stock  services  •  all 
A  amS  A  A  Bp^ndicates  and  supplemental  ser- 

AA 1 1  ^^ces.  In  progress:  40  tailored  state 

^Bpbgs  of  DataStream.  Coming  next: 
^^jjAndreds  of  slow  speed  services. 

.  With  our  program,  everyone  benefits. 

/  furnish  the  earth  station,  installation  and 

maintenance.  Members  prepare  the  site  and  share 
the  dish.  And  our  SAT  provides  better  reception  and  uninterrupted  service  even 
when  the  local  phone  company  circuit  fails. 

AP  is  out  to  SATurate  America.  Why  not  join  us?  Stop  by  booth  #202  ANPA/RI 
in  Atlantic  City  and  find  one  of  us  wearing  this  button.  We’ll  talk  about  SATs  and 
whatever’s  on  your  mind.  Also  on  display  in  our  booth:  AP  DataStream  •  AP 
NewsCable  •  AP  PortaMouse  •  AP  Portable  Picture  Transmitter  •  Information 
Retrieval.  _ 


>lp  Associated  Press 

Reporting  the  World 


expands  Raycomp  memory 


San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  serves  visor  Steve  Pintek,  the  newspaper  is  one 
California’s  Silicon  Valley,  so  named  be-  of  the  busiest  papers  in  the  country  in 
cause  of  the  many  electronic  and  techni-  volume  of  retail  advertising  run.  The 
cal  industries  in  the  region.  The  morning  Mercury  and  News  now  have  a  com- 
Mercury  and  the  afternoon  News  have  bined  circulation  of  220,000  daily  and 
grown  and  advanced  technically  as  the  270,000  on  Sunday,  and  print  five  zoned 
demands  of  their  readers  have  grown.  In  editions  for  each  paper, 
keeping  with  the  tremendous  increases  in  Pintek,  who  has  been  composing  room 
the  amount  of  display  advertising  re-  supervisor  for  14  years,  also  worked  for 
quired  by  one  of  the  fastest  growing  ten  years  in  a  variety  of  composing  room 
newspapers  in  the  country,  San  Jose  now  jobs.  In  describing  the  Raycomps,  he 
has  three  Raycomp-lOO  systems  and  12  says,  “There  isn't  anything  about  them  I 
workstations  for  their  display  composi-  don’t  like.  We  can  do  so  much  more  with 
tion  needs.  them.  Take  a  run-around  job,  which 

The  Raycomp-lOO  utilizes  a  large  formely  took  hours,  with  Raycomp,  it 
screen  display  for  composition  and  has  a  can  be  done  in  five  minutes.  We  also  do  a 
central  data  base  to  facilitate  ad  man-  number  of  special  issues  with  special  ad- 
agement.  Developed  by  Raytheon  Com-  vertising  sections  during  the  year,  set  our 
pany,  the  systems  are  installed  in  major  own  tv  log,  set  ads  for  our  California 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Today  Sunday  magazine,  and  do  all  our 

According  to  composing  room  super-  in-house  forms  composition  on  the 

Raycomps.’’ 

Continues  Pintek,  “When  Raycomp  is 
output  to  the  typesetter,  it  goes  back 
only  one  time  for  corrections.  With  man¬ 
ual  mark-up,  the  proof  can  go  back  as 
many  as  five  times  for  corrections.’’ 

When  Pintek  took  over  as  composing 
room  supervisor  in  1967,  the  composing 
room  had  268  regular  jobs.  When  the 
paper  went  to  cold  type,  just  over  200 
people  worked  in  the  composing  room. 
Since  the  Raycomps  came  in  1978,  the 
newspaper  has  reduced  that  number  to 
140  regular  jobs.  “With  12  worksta¬ 
tions,”  explains  Pintek,  “we  eliminated 
the  third  shift,  and  now  need  only  two 
shifts  daily.” 

In  1978,  San  Jose  purchased  two 
Raycomp  11  systems  and  eight  worksta- 


ECLECTIC 

MEANS  THE  BEST  IN  PRESSROOM 
PAPER  OUST  ANO  NOISE  CONTROL 
•Custom  Engineered  Systems 
•Complete  Turn  Key 
•Guaranteed  Solutions 
•Any  Make  or  Model  Press 
DESIGNED  AND  INSTALLED  BY 
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tions.  However,  due  to  increasing 
amounts  of  display  advertising,  in  1979 
the  newspaper  updated  their  Raycomp 
IPs  to  Raycomp  lOO’s  and  purchased  a 
third  Raycomp-lOO  with  four  worksta¬ 
tions. 

In  late  1980,  San  Jose  purchased 
Raytheon’s  new  Rapid  Response  en¬ 
hancement  to  further  increase  the  prod¬ 
uctivity  of  their  Raycomp-lOO  systems. 
Rapid  Response  software  expands  the 
memory  capacity  of  the  Raycomp  sys¬ 
tem  and  speeds  up  the  processing  of 
composition  software  requests. 

Input  to  the  units  is  on-line  through 
VDT’s  and  Raycomp  is  on-line  to  an 
APS-5  phototypesetter.  San  Jose  also 
employs  a  tri-ported  Raycomp  300 
megabyte  data  management  processor 
for  ad  storage  and  retrieval. 

Tri-porting  permits  three  Teminal 
Control  Units,  each  capable  of  driving 
four  terminals,  to  access  a  central  mir¬ 
rored  300  megabyte  data  base. 

Approximately  60  people  have  been 
trained  on  Raycomp  and,  according  to 
Pintek,  “the  operators  really  enjoy  it. 
Now  everyone  wants  to  be  in  on  the 
act.” 

Operator  Jim  Hardman  has  spent  20 
years  in  San  Jose’s  composing  room  and 
his  whole  life  in  the  printing  industry. 
Explains  Hardman,  “My  dad  was  a 
printer  and  ran  a  print  shop  in  the  back  of 
our  house  so  I’ve  always  been  involved 
in  printing.”  After  working  at  every 
composing  room  job  from  linotype 
operator  to  mark-up,  Hardman  was  in 
the  first  Raycomp  training  class  at  San 
Jose  three  years  ago.  He  now  does  train¬ 
ing  and  trouble  shooting  for  other 
operators. 

“With  the  system,”  says  Hardman, 
“we  can  do  in  a  seven-hour  shift  what  it 
used  to  take  40  hours  to  do.” 

The  system  features  Hardman  likes 
most  are  formatting,  positioning  with 
graphic  digitizer,  and  seeing  the  type  on 
the  screen  exactly  as  it  will  appear  in 
print.  “We  sometimes  get  pages  from  the 
editorial  department  to  compose  when  a 
runaround  (flowing  copy  around  cuts)  is 
required,”  he  says. 

Maintenance  for  the  Raycomps  is  han¬ 
dled  in-house  by  the  eight-member  tech¬ 
nical  services  department.  According  to 
systems  analyst  Jack  Barton,  “The 
Raycomps  run  steadily  with  no  major 
problems.  Even  the  tri-porting  of  the 
DMP  went  smoothly,”  he  says. 

Barton,  a  20-year  composing  room 
veteran  at  San  Jose,  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Raycomp  Users’  Group.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  yearly  User’s  Group  meet¬ 
ing,  Barton  describes  these  meetings  as 
“very  beneficial.”  “They’re  beneficial 
not  just  because  we  can  discuss  common 
problems,”  he  explains,  “but  because 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  and  information.  I’ve  picked  up 
some  very  useful  tips  at  these  meetings.” 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  averages 
about  1500  pages  per  week. 
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Highlight  Dots  On  Napplate  11 S 
80x  Scanning  Electronic  N/ficroscope 


ty. 


Its  the  NAPP  duference. 

When  a  newspaper  selects  NAPP  photopolymer  plates,  it's  the  result  of 
a  close-up  look.  Not  just  at  the  plates  themselves,  but  at  what  goes 
into  making  them. 

NAPP  premanufactures  millions  of  plates  a  year.  And  each  of  them  is 
subject  to  the  same  rigid  standards  of  quality  control.  Constant  monitoring 
of  our  highly-automated  production  process  assures  our  customers  of 
consistent  performance.  Whether  they  use  Super-H®  pattern  plates,  the 
popular  Napplate®  with  its  aluminum  substrate,  or  the  steel-backed 
Napplate  II  S®,  designed  for  use  with  magnetic  saddles. 

All  NAPP  plates  feature  unique  tap- water  washout,  eliminating  the  use 
of  hazardous  chemicals  and  insuring  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  production  workers.  Just  one  more 
reason  why  NAPP  is  the  choice  of  more  letterpress 
newspapers  than  any  other. 

Quality.  It's  what  sets  NAPP  apart  from  the  rest.  '  J  ’ 


lUAPP 

Letterpress  plates  making  headlines  around  the  world. 


NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc., 360  So.  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069,(714)744-4387. 


European  four-color  press  design 
has  common  impression  cylinder 

By  David  L.  Deibel  pect  of  obtaining  more  and  better  four- 

color  work. 

The  era  of  four-color  process  on  There  are  some  problems  associated 
newsprint  by  the  web  offset  method  has  with  web  offset  four-color  work,  namely 
finally  arrived.  good  register  and  tension  control  when 

Most  advertising  supplements  carry  printing  from  unit  to  unit,  and  secondly, 
extensive  four-color  work.  Some  news-  the  use  of  three  or  four  units  to  print 
paper  plants  are  printing  high  quality  four-color  on  one  web,  gobbles  units  up 
Sunday  magazine  sections  enhanced  by  rapidly  and  reduces  the  total  number  of 
good  color  throughout,  other  newspa-  webs  which  can  be  run  in  a  press  with  a 
pers  are  purchasing  their  Sunday  finite  number  of  units  andor  floor  space, 
magazines,  printed  by  web  offset  rather  Historically,  the  Europeans  have  at- 
than  the  traditional  gravure  method.  This  tacked  the  problem  of  web  offset  four- 
article  will  not  dwell  on  the  reasons  for  color  quality  by  controlling  the  register 
the  movement  to  offset  for  four-color,  and  tension  through  the  use  of  a  common 
but  rather  will  address  the  equipment  as-  impression  or  planetary  type  of  unit.  The 

-  CIC  (Common  Impression  Cylinder) 

Deibel  is  president  of  Intercorp  Ltd.,  of  type  of  unit  prints  all  four  colors  on  one 
Mystic,  Conn.,  and  affiliated  with  Inter-  side  of  the  web  while  it  is  wrapped  and 
tech  Engineering  Corp.,  of  Westerly,  R. I.  controlled  by  the  impression  cylinder 


TRIBUNE  4-color  planetary  unit.  Web  is  wrapped  around  the 
central  counterpressure  cylinder  and  on  either  side  to  this  cylin¬ 
der  are  two  of  the  4  printing  elements. 
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and  then  at  the  next  printing  station, 
prints  the  other  side  of  the  web  with  four 
(or  fewer)  colors  on  the  web  again  being 
controlled  by  the  common  impression 
cylinder.  (See  figure  1). 

The  CIC  unit,  besides  providing 
superior  color  register  and  tension  con¬ 
trol,  has  the  advantage  of  using  minimum 
floor  space.  And  the  word  is  minimum. 
The  Cruesot-Loire  Common  Impression 
Cylinder  units,  the  models  Tribune  and 
the  Gazette,  occupy  the  floor  space  of  a 
single  standard  black  unit,  yet  can  put 
four-colors  down  on  one  side  of  the  web. 
To  identify  the  size  of  unit  we  are  talking 
about,  the  Tribune  unit  is  a  semi- 
cylindrical,  single  width  unit,  which  is 
roughly  the  size  of  a  Goss  Urbanite  unit 
or  a  Harris  845.  The  Gazette  unit,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  tubular,  single  width 
unit,  roughly  equivalent  in  size  to  a  Goss 
Community  unit.  Both  the  Tribune  and 
the  Gazette  units  come  in  various 
cutoffs,  including  but  not  restricted  to, 
the  Scandinavian  56cm  (22.040  inches); 
21'/2;  1VA\  and  63cm  (24'Vi6 

inches). 

Intertech  Engineering  Corporation  of 
Westerly,  R.I.,  has  designed,  and  is  de¬ 
signing,  the  connecting  parts  for  these 
units  to  permit  them  to  be  added  to  any 
existing  press  line  of  Urbanite;  Harris 
845;  Goss  Community;  Harris  V-22,  25; 
V-15A,  B,  C,  D  units.  Other  press  mod¬ 
els  may  have  the  equipment  added,  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  engineering  design. 

One  interesting  application  of  the 
Tribune  unit  will  be  the  addition  of  this 
single-width  semi-cylindrical  unit  to  a 
double-width  semi-cylindrical  unit.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  two  modes.  One 
(Continued  on  page  46) 

French  firm  buys  two 
News-Plater  units 

Chemco  Photoproducts  has  sold  two 
News- Platers  to  Sud-Ouest,  a  newspaper 
group  that  serves  the  southwest  region  of 
France.  The  order  is  similar  to  a  recent 
installation  of  two  News-Platers  at 
Skaraborgs  Press  in  Sweden. 

The  News-Plater  is  a  camerap- 
latemaker  that  uses  electro-photographic 
imaging  to  produce  press-ready  plates  di¬ 
rectly  from  page  paste-ups.  The  system 
eliminates  the  cost  of  film  and  all  film 
operations  and  is  fully  automated.  The 
system  can  produce  two  plates  per  min¬ 
ute. 

At  Sud-Ouest,  one  unit  will  produce 
offset  plates  for  use  on  2  Wifag  presses. 
The  other  News-Plater  will  be  equipped 
with  an  Image  Reverser  to  produce 
plates  for  DiLitho.  These  will  run  on  a 
Marinoni  press  that  has  been  converted 
from  letterpress  to  DiLitho. 

Sud-Ouest  produces  an  average  of  7(X) 
plates  per  day  to  print  the  various  edi¬ 
tions  that  have  a  daily  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150  pages. 
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In  1 970,  Who 
Was  Planning  For 


...  In  all  modesty,  NPES  member  companies  were!  They  dared  to  plan 
and  invest  in  research  and  development  so  your  quest  for  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  could  become  a  reality. 

In  1 970,  when  many  machines  were  still  churning  out  hot  metal  slugs, 
NPES  members  were  devising  ways  to  harness  electronic  technology  to 
the  typesetting  task.  In  1 981  .  .  .  just  a  decade  later .  .  .  your  computer¬ 
ized  phototypesetters  can  deliver  “galleys”  of  cold  type  at  the  rate  of 
1 ,000  lines  per  minute!  Talk  about  improved  productivity!  Talk  about 
savings  from  eliminating  waste,  fuel  and  time! 

Another  idea  became  reality  when  innovative  NPES  members  had  the 
foresight  to  research  in-line  plate  processing.  This  evolved  into  auto¬ 
mated  plate  making  systems  for  installation  in  your  own  plant.  The  really 
"far-out”  dream  has  made  it  possible  to  transmit  page  data  via  satellite  to 
a  plant  across  the  continent  or  across  the  ocean.  Experimenting,  testing, 
measuring  —  night  and  day  —  in  busy  R  &  D  Labs  made  it  possible. 

The  same  R  &  D  visionaries  led  the  way  to  web  offset  in  the  pressrooms 
of  the  largest  metropolitan  dailies  and,  naturally,  our  members  took  the 
technological  revolution  into  mailroom  tasks. 

See  the  latest  product  from  the  innovative  companies  of  NPES  at  the 
ANPA  Show.  You  will  recognize  them  by  the  NPES  logo  displayed  at 
their  booths. 

For  a  brochure  describing  NPES  in  more  detail,  please  contact: 


Regis  J.  Delmontagne,  Executive  Director 

National  Printing  Equipment  and  Supply  Association,  Inc. 

6849  Old  Dominion  Drive 

McLean,  VA  221 01 

(Telephone:  (703)  734-8285) 


European 

{Continued  from  page  44} 


mode  would  be  to  place  the  unit  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  press,  near  the  folder, 
and  this  would  permit  the  placement  of 
the  color  almost  anywhere  in  the  paper. 
The  other  mode  would  be  strictly  in-line, 
at  the  end  of  the  press,  a  more  conven¬ 
tional  approach. 

One  of  the  first  installations  of  this 
type  of  equipment  in  the  U.S.  is  now 
being  erected  at  the  M.  Gross  Printing 
Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  press,  a 
Gazette,  consists  of  four  black  units  and 
one  CIC  unit,  and  will  print  the  tv  book 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  black 
units  of  the  press  have  a  built  in  automa¬ 
tic  paster  as  well  as  the  special  roll  handl¬ 
ing  track  for  easy  paper  management. 

The  CIC  unit  permits  high  operating 
speeds  without  register  movement  or 
color  shifts  which  plague  web  offset 
printers.  The  smaller  of  the  two  CIC  un¬ 
its,  the  Gazette,  will  operate  at  30,000 
impressions  per  hour,  printing  speed — 
not  mechanical  speed.  The  large  Tribune 
will  operate  at  50,000  printed  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour. 

Both  press  models  can  be  equipped 
with  rotary  blade  folders  or  jaw  folders, 
with  or  without  quarter-folders.  The  jaw 
folder,  of  course,  produces  the  most  ac- 


Stacker  incorporates 
pneumatic  system 

A  new  bundle  stacker  combines  high 
production  capability  and  mi¬ 
croprocessor  control  in  a  compact, 
lightweight  design.  According  to  the 
manufacturer,  Nolan  Systems,  the  Omni 
stacker  utilizes  an  efficient  pneumatic 
system,  replacing  the  cam  units  and  re¬ 
ducing  by  more  than  half  the  number  of 
mechanical  drives. 

The  microprocessor  controls  operating 
functions,  including  batch  size,  blade 
speed,  discharge  directions — and  pro¬ 
vides  test  capability  for  efficient  mainte¬ 
nance.  Manifest  data  can  be  entered 
manually  or  from  an  optional  keyboard 
or  VDT.  The  unit  is  also  capable  of  fully 
programmable  operation  using  CRT  or 
computer  input. 

The  input  section,  an  integral  part  of 
the  stacker,  provides  precise  newspaper 
centerline  maintenance  for  constant 


curate  fold  for  the  high  quality  Sunday 
magazines  or  tv  books.  The  savings  in 
paper  waste  through  better  tension  and 
register  control  on  the  four-color  printing 
is  a  plus. 

Both  the  Gazette  and  the  Tribune  units 
are  available  as  plain  black  units,  ie:  two 
color  units,  blanket  to  blanket  perfecting 
units,  or  as  perfecting  units  plus  a  half 
deck. 

FIGURE  ONE 


NOLAN  bundle  stacker  designed  for 
high  production  capability. 


Stream  positioning  regardless  of  product 
size. 

The  stacker  utilizes  two  blades  alter¬ 
nately  to  intercept  and  form  batches. 
Batches  are  decelerated  downward  and 
positioned  onto  a  staging  shelf  near  the 
stacking  table.  Once  the  batch  is  formed, 
the  blade  withdraws  and  the  staging  shelf 
releases  the  batch.  Stacks  are  then  eject¬ 
ed  to  the  left,  right — or  alternated  by  a 
single  arm.  Table  rotation  is  pneumat¬ 
ically  controlled. 
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mvcRO-comp 

system 


MYCRO-COMP  Systems  not  only  save 
time  and  money.  They  expand  sales! 


See  proven  cost -cutting  systems  already  in  use  by  more 
than  200  newspapers  whose  systems  continue  to  grow 
as  new  features  are  introduced.  Plus,  find  out  how  to 
aggressively  market  your  paper  with  revenue-generatin 
Mycro-Comp  features,  programmed  for  profit 
by  Mycro-Tek. 


See  us  at  Booth  #1628 


at  the 

ANPA/RI 


For  more  information  on  revenue-generating 
systems  from  Mycro-Tek,  send  this  coupon, 
or  call  toll-free. 


Conference 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
June  6-10 


Newspaper 


MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 


820  west  Second 
Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
TOLL-FREE  800-835-2055 
KANSAS:  316-265-5277 
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“Wall-breaking”  ceremony  starts 
interior  building  program 


On  a  bright,  sunny  day  this  past  Janu¬ 
ary,  Zell  Draz,  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chroni¬ 
cle,  presided  over  a  “wall-breaking” 
ceremony  in  the  advertising  department. 

A  “wall-breaking”  is  to  a  renovation 
project,  what  a  “ground-breaking”  is  to  a 
new  construction  project. 

So  the  “wall-breaking”  ceremony 
symbolically  and  literally  was  the  start  of 
the  “new”  Tribune  Chronicle  building.  It 
is  only  new  on  the  inside,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  wilt  be  a  totally  new 
building  when  the  renovation  is  com¬ 
pleted  late  this  year. 

Draz  decided,  late  in  1979,  that  if  she 
was  going  to  accomplish  all  of  her  aims, 
including  the  installation  of  a  new  (Dymo) 
front  end  system  and  creation  of  what  she 
has  referred  to  as  an  “ergonomically  cor¬ 
rect”  working  environment  for  the  staff, 
something  had  to  be  done  with  the 
building. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  advertising  (re¬ 
tail)  area  was  very  crowded.  Classified 
was  crowded.  The  business  office  was 
crowded.  The  entrance/reception  area 
was  all  wrong.  The  personnel  department 
was  in  the  back  of  the  building.  Account¬ 
ing  functions  were  spread  out  between 
accounting,  classified  and  circulation. 
The  space  needed  to  be  reorganized. 

The  second  floor  was  not  much  better. 
In  the  newsroom,  for  example,  the  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  had  only  44  sq.  ft.  per 
person.  In  sports,  49  sq.  ft.  per  person. 
The  news  and  urban  a^airs  staffs  were 
separated  from  the  newsroom  by  solid 
walls.  There  was  no  interview  room.  The 
library  and  microfilm  areas,  which  should 
have  been  together,  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  newsroom,  and  the  photo 
area  was  too  big. 

Beyond  that,  everything  seemed  to  be 
painted  battleship  grey.  Desks,  walls, 
floors,  everything  it  seemed,  was  grey. 


Draz  called  in  Soep  Associates,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  space  planning  and  architectural  firm, 
to  analyze  and  resolve  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  make  any  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  seemed  appropriate. 

Working  with  Draz  and  Fred  Schomer, 
treasurer,  the  Soep  team  conducted  a 
series  of  interviews  with  department 
heads,  surveyed  the  building,  including 
furniture  and  equipment,  and  then  re¬ 
viewed  all  of  their  data  with  management . 

The  basic  keys  to  their  solution  were, 
first,  recapturing  the  space  in  the  cour¬ 
tyard  between  the  original  building  and 
the  first  addition;  second,  recapturing  the 
space  in  the  old  pressroom;  and  third, 
reversing  the  opening  of  the  elevator. 

These  moves  added  space,  permitted 
new  corridor  and  departmental  con¬ 
figurations  and  allowed  a  general  “open¬ 
ing-up”  of  the  first  floor,  which  had  been 
so  crowded  before. 

The  first  floor  will  have  a  new  entrance , 
a  new  main  corridor,  a  meeting/sales/ 
training  room,  a  unified  business/ 
accounting  office,  a  unified  advertising 
area,  and  ample  room  for  all  functions 
including  projected  growth. 

The  second  floor  benefits  from  the  re¬ 
location  of  the  cafeteria  to  the  lower  level 
and  relocation  of  the  rest  rooms. 

The  newsroom  and  urban  affairs  will 
have  large,  open  spaces  in  which  to  oper¬ 
ate,  with  a  custom  designed  copy  desk 
and  other  work  counters  which  will  house 
the  VDT  terminals  for  all  staffers  on  a 
community  basis. 

Privacy  is  provided  for  all  editors  along 
the  periphery,  and  the  library/microfilm 
area  is  housed  in  a  single  room. 

Sports  has  its  own  separate  space,  and 
an  interview  room,  used  by  all,  is  pro¬ 
vided.  And  photo,  at  last,  has  the  correct 
amount  of  space  for  its  unique  operation. 

In  response  to  Draz’s  wish  for  an 
“ergonomically  correct”  working  en¬ 


vironment,  Soep  Associates  has  specified 
parabolic  louver  fluorescent  light  fixtures 
on  the  first  floor  where  the  ceiling  is  low¬ 
er,  and  an  indirect  fluorescent  lighting 
system  on  the  second  floor,  where  the 
ceiling  height  permits. 

In  addition,  desks  with  adjustable 
height  and  tiltable  tops  and  returns, 
adjustable  seating,  and  anti-static  carpet¬ 
ing  are  the  norm  in  every  area. 

“We  wanted  to  provide  as  much  flex¬ 
ibility  as  possible  for  each  employee,” 
says  Roger  Keating,  vice  president  of 
Soep  Associates  and  director  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  “The  furniture,  the  lighting  and  the 
window  treatments  will  make  operating 
the  terminals  at  the  Tribune  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  experience.” 

Draz  is  excited  about  the  materials  and 
the  colors  used  in  the  building.  “The 
newspaper  office  should  be  an  exciting, 
vibrant  place,  not  a  dull,  grey  place,”  she 
says.  “Our  new  offices  will  convey  that 
excitment,  and  will  speak  volumes  about 
our  business.” 

The  renovation  will  cost  approximately 
$1.5  million  when  it  is  completed.  “This 
is  a  significant  investment,”  states  Fred 
Schomer,  “but  well  worth  it.  We’ll  be 
housing  the  newest  technology  in  the 
same  space  with  a  great  staff  of  people. 
The  technology  and  the  people  will  have 
the  best  working  conditions  possible,  and 
that’s  something  we  very  much  wanted.” 

Draz  hopes  to  eventually  upgrade  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  as  well.  Tony 
Magliozzi,  Soep’s  Director  of 
Architecture,  has  already  completed  stu¬ 
dies  for  that  final  touch. 

When  the  total  project  is  completed, 
Draz  will  have  made  quite  a  commitment 
to  downtown  Warren,  Ohio.  That’s 
another  one  of  her  dreams. 

2  recycled  products 
pointed  at  dailies 

Kieffer  Paper  Mills  of  Brownstown,  In¬ 
diana,  a  recycler  since  1906,  has 
announced  the  introduction  of  two  new 
products  made  especially  for  use  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  and  distribution  in¬ 
dustry. 

ADGUARD  is  a  specially  cleaned, 
calendared  and  surface  treated  60  lb.  re¬ 
cycled  paper  ideal  for  web  printing.  When 
printed  and  folded,  Adguard  is  ideal  for 
use  as  a  jacket  to  hold  printed  advertising 
inserts. 

NEWSGUARD,  the  second  foray  by 
one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  recycled  paper 
mills  into  the  newspaper  industry,  is  a 
recycled  sheet  used  as  a  bottom  wrap  to 
package  bundles  of  newspapers  for  route 
distribution.  Roll  sizes  to  accommodate 
most  bundling  equipment  are  available. 

Both  products  provide  comparable 
characteristics  to  competing  products 
while  also  providing  significant  cost  sav¬ 
ings  over  virgin  fibers.  Moreover,  recy¬ 
cled  products  provide  an  easy  way. 
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from  a  long  line 
of  stackers... 


OMNI 


Nolan — now  introducing  the  OMNI.  More  compact, 
extremely  light,  efficient  mechanics,  state-of-the-art 
microprocessor  control  and  priced  to  compete. 


The  OMNI  stacker  incorporates  every  feature  that  a  large  fxoduction 
mailroom  demands  and  is  affordable  to  the  small  malroom  as  well. 


We  introduced  the  first  newspaper  stacker  to  the  Industry  over  25  years  ago. 
Our  stackers  are  in  mailrooms  around  the  world  and  now,  from  that  long  line 
comes  the  totally  new  OMNI. 


We  at  Nolan  are  excited  about  the  1981 ANPA  show  in  Atlantic  City  and  the  debut  of 
the  all  new  OMNI.  We  cordially  invite  you  to  join  us  there  for  our  first  showing. 


ANPA  Atlantic  City  Island  338 


Nolan 

Denver,  Colorado  Rome,  New  York 

(303)  371 -4000  (31 5)  336-31 00 


TRUE  FLEXOGRAPHIC  UKIT 


LETTHiFRESS  UNIT  CORVESSICN- 


DISTEIBOTM  RO: 
PICKUP  ROU 
ARILOZ  ROLL 


BLANKET  CTLINUEH 
PLATE  CTLIMDER 
FORM  ROLLS 
AULOX  INKER 


Flexographic  printing  ni^kes  bid 
for  newspaper  acceptance 


“Flexography”  is  a  word  that  while  not 
exactly  household,  is  exciting  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  among  newspaper  production  peo¬ 
ple  these  days.  And  like  any  technology, 
new  to  a  given  industry,  even  though  it 
may  be  old  hat  to  another,  there  are  many 
different  perceptions  of  what  flexography 
is  and  what  it  can  offer  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  word  “flexography”  is  not  well 
documented,  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  coined  by  people  using  analine  inks 
with  rubber  transfer  rolls  to  print  on  many 
and  varied  surfaces — thus  “a  flexible 
graphic  system” — “flexography.” 
Actually,  flexographic  printing  is  really 
letterpress  printing.  Many  years  ago,  the 
type  used  in  this  mode  of  printing  was 
made  of  rubber  to  permit  the  type  to 
accommodate  the  rough  surface  of  bags, 
cartons  and  other  such  items.  The  rubber 
plate  was  then  extended  into  the  printing 
of  “Pocketbooks,”  now  generally  called 
paperbacks,  since  the  plate  system  was 
inexpensive  and  allowed  short  book  runs 
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to  meet  publisher’s  small  orders. 

The  advent  of  the  “plastic”  plate, 
whether  it  be  nylon  or  photopolymer,  has 
given  flexography  the  plate  system  it 
needed  to  produce  superior  quality.  To¬ 
day,  more  than  85%  of  packaging  printing 
is  done  by  the  flexographic  method.  The 
rubber  plate  with  its  squashed  out  type 
has  given  way  to  a  plate  that  can  repro¬ 
duce  sharp,  solid  dots  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  offset.  The  plastic  plates 
can  not  achieve  this  quality  in  normal 
newspaper  letterpress  due  to  the  high  im¬ 
pression  forces  involved  and  because  the 
printing  is  done  on  paper  backed  by  rub¬ 
ber  or  soft  blanket  system.  Flexographic 
quality  printing  is  done  on  substrates  or 
paper  backed  by  steel  surfaces  and  with 
impression  forces  of  one-half  pound  per 
linear  inch  of  web — 30  lb.  on  a  normal 
double-width  with  a  60-inch  web. 

What  does  “flexography”  do  for  the 
newspaper  publisher  that  offset  or  good 
letterpress  cannot?  To  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  the  key  question,  one 


must  examine  how  “true”  as  opposed  to 
“converted”  flexo  works. 

Figure  one  shows  the  layout  of  a  true 
flexographic  unit  as  designed  for  use  by 
newspaper  printers.  The  simplicity  of  the 
unit  is  obvious  since  there  are  only  six 
cylinders  in  the  press  unit.  There  are  the 
two  impression  cylinders  in  the  location 
where  a  blanket  cylinder  is  most  familiar. 
The  impression  cylinder  is  a  smooth,  gap¬ 
less  cylinder  with  a  stainless  steel  sur¬ 
face.  The  plate  cylinder  in  the  normal 
location  utilizes  either  a  magnetic  lock-up 
for  the  minimum  possible  gap  or  a  mecha¬ 
nical  lock-up  with  a  slightly  larger  gap, 
but  in  any  event,  the  gap  is  much  smaller 
than  present  letterpress  or  offset.  The 
third  cylinder  in  the  press,  and  the  new 
one,  is  the  anilox  inking  roll  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  ink  to  the  plate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  controls  to 
doctor  the  amount  of  ink  on  the  anilox 
roll,  means  to  set  and  control  impression 
and  so  forth,  that’s  all  there  is  to  a  true 
flexographic  printing  unit. 

Figure  two  shows  the  layout  of  a  con¬ 
verted  letterpress  unit  to  so-called  “flex¬ 
ographic”  printing.  The  blanket  and  plate 
cylinders  remain  the  same  as  do  the  form 
rolls  running  on  the  plate.  The  lower  ink 
train  is  removed,  and  an  anilox  roll  with 
its  ink  supply  and  controls  are  added  such 
that  the  anilox  roll  contacts  the  form  rolls 
for  ink  transfer.  There  are  also  some 
proposed  new  flexographic  press  units 
which  are  similar  to  the  converted  letter- 
press  units  and  in  some  cases  employ  one 
or  more  additional  rolls  in  the  ink  train  to 
move  the  ink  from  the  anilox  roll  to  the 
form  rolls. 

PMC  to  convert  45 
press  units 

The  largest  conversion  of  color  presses 
from  letterpress  to  offset  is  underway  at 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Times, 
and  by  the  middle  of  1982  the  two  Capital 
City  Communications  dailies  will  be 
printed  entirely  by  an  offset  method  using 
the  system  developed  by  Press  Machin¬ 
ery  Corp.,  of  Bensenville,  Ill. 

The  PMC  installation  covers  the 
changeover  of  45  Hoe  Colormatic  units, 
which  the  Kansas  City  papers  have  used 
for  13  years. 

Included  in  the  installation  are  18  dou¬ 
ble  supers,  18  half  decks,  and  nine  single 
supers.  According  to  Charles  Rothgan- 
ger,  chief  engineer  for  the  newspapers, 
153  printing  couples  will  be  changed. 

A  year  ago,  the  papers  began  testing 
the  PMC  system  on  one  unit  and  later 
expanded  the  test  program  to  include  two 
of  its  nine  presses. 

The  PMC  system  involves  the  addition 
of  an  extra  cylinder,  dampener  bar,  plate 
shims  and  locks,  and  electronic  controls. 
Metal  inking  rollers  are  copperized. 

Average  time  for  changing  one  press 
unit  is  five  days. 
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The  new  Chemco  News- Plater  produces  two 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film. 

It’s  a  camera/platemaker  that  produces 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  automati- 
czdly.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at  the  push 
of  a  button.  The  plate  is  positioned,  punched, 


exposed,  processed  and  delivered— ready  for 
press— in  half  a  minute. 

The  Chemco  News- Plater  handles  line  and 
up  to  100-line  pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
paste-up.  It  eliminates  a\\  the  steps  in  between; 
negative  making  and  processing,  opaquing, 
stripping,  plate  burning  and  developing. 

You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  reedize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings 
in  minutes  per  deadline. 

Ask  your  Chemcoman,  or 
send  the  coupon  today. 

See  it  demonstrated  at  ANPA, 

Booth  1410 


News-Plater 

Two  plates  a  minute. 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


A  Chemco 

photoproductsco. 


Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove,  N.Y  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


( Attach  to  your  letterhead 
or  business  card  and  mail. ) 


□  Send  complete  information  □  Have  my  Chemcoman 
on  the  News-Plater  call  me  immediately 


Newspaper 


Tblephone 


Press  used  for  newspaper 


PLANCODE 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

new  plant  location  were  developed  and 
had  to  be  measured.  The  project  emerged 
as  a  second  doubling  of  press  capacity  at 
the  Orange  County  plant,  a  totally  new 
facility  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
upgrading  and  adding  to  the  presses  in 
Los  Angeles,”  he  said. 

“This  study  began  in  February  1978, 
and  for  about  nine  months  we  had  many 
people,  pencils  and  calculators  working 
at  a  steady  pace,  attempting  to  provide 
the  Times  management  and  the  parent 
Times  Mirror  Company  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  with  a  10-year  financial  projection  of 
costs  involved  in  the  26  alternates  for  the 
Valley  facility,  as  well  as  press  configura¬ 
tions  for  all  three  plants,”  he  continued. 
“We  committed  many  man-hours  of 
effort  to  the  process  of  generating  and 
consolidating  data  and,  frankly,  only  very 
sketchy  analyses  could  be  made  as  to  the 
outcome  of  any  plan  sequence. 

“When  the  word  came  to  us  in  late 
November  that  our  planning  program  had 
to  be  completed  in  two  months,  we  knew 
that  we  had  to  make  an  immediate  and 
drastic  change  in  our  financial  planning 
methods,  and  that  is  when  we  really  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  serious  look  at  PLAN- 
CODE,  which  we  had  been  discussing  in 
a  general  way  with  our  IBM  representa¬ 
tives  for  several  months,”  he  said. 

A  key  factor  in  the  Times’  ability  to  put 
PLANCODE  into  action  was  an  expan¬ 
sion  and  upgrading  during  1978  of  the 
newspaper’s  data  processing  facility, 
according  to  Paulson.  Prior  to  that  time, 
the  primary  emphasis  in  data  processing 
was  to  support  the  newspaper’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  activities.  Limited 
computer  capacity  caused  many  other 
business  applications,  such  as  financial 
planning,  to  be  assigned  low  priorities. 
During  that  period,  consideration  of  a 
software  product  like  PLANCODE 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

This  situation  changed  when  two  new 
IBM  3032  Processors  were  installed  in  the 
newspaper’s  Los  Angeles  data  proces¬ 
sing  center.  These  computers,  each  with 
four  megabytes  of  main  memory,  have 
more  than  tripled  the  Times’  data  proces¬ 
sing  capacity.  The  3032’s,  and  a  previous¬ 
ly  installed  IBM  System/370  Model  158, 
are  now  supported  by  some  60  3350 
Direct  Access  Storage  Devices,  each  pro¬ 
viding  635  megabytes  of  online  data  stor¬ 
age.  While  PLANCODE  can  be  run  on 
any  one  of  the  processors,  it  is  primarily 
resident  in  the  158. 

“Having  been  assured  by  IBM  that  it 
would  do  the  job,  we  installed  PLAN- 
CODE  in  mid-December  1978  and 
assigned  a  team  of  two  accountants  and 
two  programmers,  assisted  by  two  IBM 
systems  engineers,  to  build  the  financial 
models  needed  to  complete  a  study  of  our 
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plant  and  press  requirements  over  a  20- 
year  period,  rather  than  the  10-year  pro¬ 
jections  we  had  been  performing  manual¬ 
ly,”  Paulson  said.  “Working  12  to  14 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  within 
six  weeks  these  people  had  built  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  series  of  models  interfacing  to 
P&L,  Cash  Flow  and  ROI  statements. 
We  had  the  first  detailed  reports  in  the 
board  room  in  advance  of  our  deadline.” 

While  PLANCODE  is  available  in  both 
interactive  and  batch  processing  ver¬ 
sions,  the  Times  installed  the  batch  sys¬ 
tem  because  it  is  capable  of  handling  very 
large  financial  models,  such  as  those 
needed  for  the  press  expansion  study.  All 
variable  information  is  input  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  online,  by  means  of  three  IBM  3278 
video  display  terminals  that  are  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  PLANCODE.  For  building 
its  models  and  running  the  various 
alternatives,  the  Times’  financial  plan¬ 
ners  use  CMS  (Conversational  Monitor¬ 
ing  System),  a  simplified  data  entry  and 
editing  system  that  enables  a  person  with¬ 
out  extensive  programming  experience  to 
work  interactively  with  a  computer. 

In  developing  models  for  the  press  ex¬ 
pansion  project,  a  primary  consideration 
was  demographics,  essentially  the  pro¬ 
jected  population  growth  in  the  Times’ 
Southern  California  marketing/circula¬ 
tion  area.  Availability  and  cost  of  land, 
rail  spur  availability  to  accommodate 
newsprint  inflow,  and  the  type  and  cost  of 
construction  were  other  key  factors,  as 
were  all  costs  involved  in  purchasing  new 
presses  and  converting  existing  letter- 
press  units  to  the  higher  quality  offset 
printing  process. 

“Our  studies  were  additionally  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fuel  crisis,  which  was  a  major 
consideration  in  view  of  the  over  4,000 
independent  distributors  of  the  Times 
who  depend  upon  gasoline  to  get  the 
newspaper  delivered,”  Paulson  pointed 
out.  “We  not  only  had  to  consider  the 
effect  of  supply  shortages,  but  also  gaso¬ 
line  prices,  which  were  on  a  steady  up¬ 
ward  spiral. 

“PLANCODE  enabled  us  to  evaluate 
very  quickly  the  various  alternatives  in 
terms  of  press  configuration  costs,  labor 
costs,  distribution  costs  and  so  on,  and  to 
pull  all  of  these  together  into  detailed 
financial  statements  projected  over  20 
years,”  he  explained. 

“The  PLANCODE  studies  gave  the 
Times’  management  and  Times  Mirror 
board  a  tool  whereby  they  could  ask  for 
and  get  almost  immediate  turnaround  on 
questions  they  could  never  get  reliable 
answers  to  before  and,  as  a  result,  a  great 
many  additional  ‘what-ifs’  arose  when  we 
received  our  initial  set  of  reports,”  he 
continued.  “In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  decision  to  be  made,  and  the  huge 
amount  of  money  involved,  management 
wanted  more  information  and  more  time 
to  study  the  answers  to  many  other  ques¬ 
tions,  including  results  of  customer  sur¬ 
veys  and  advertising  research  that  had 


been  done. 

“For  this  reason,  the  marketing  research 
people  went  back  out  and  reevaluated  the 
demographics  in  the  market,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  rethought  their 
penetration  projections.  As  new  figures 
were  developed,  they  were  run  against 
our  models  many  times  using  PLAN- 
CODE.  Finally  satisfied  that  they  had  the 
best  possible  answers,  the  board  made 
the  decision  in  early  March  1980  to  go 
ahead  with  the  total  project,”  he  said. 

While  this  program  was  going  on,  work 
was  already  underway  on  Phase-1  of  the 
press  project,  which  was  approved  early 
in  1979  as  a  result  of  the  first  PLAN- 
CODE  studies.  This  phase  involves  con¬ 
verting  the  four  Goss  Metroliner  presses 
at  the  Orange  County  plant  to  12-unit 
offset,  and  adding  two  1 2-unit  Goss  offset 
presses.  Scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
middle  of  1981,  this  portion  of  the  prog¬ 
ram  also  includes  a  major  expansion  of 
newsprint  storage  capacity  at  Orange 
County. 

The  PLANCODE  analyses  supported 
the  selection  of  the  community  of  North- 
ridge  for  the  new  San  Fernando  Valley 
plant.  This  facility  will  have  an  initial 
press  configuration  of  four  new  12-unit 
offset  presses. 

Where  the  Times  had  a  press  run  con¬ 
straint  of  64  pages  in  the  downtown  plant 
and  80  pages  in  Orange  County,  all  three 
plants  will  have  a  consistent  96-page 
capacity  per  run  when  the  total  project  is 
complete. 

After  completion  of  the  first  long-range 
financial  forecast  and  evaluation  of  the 
press  project,  the  Times  financial  people 
began  to  see  how  PLANCODE  could  be 
used  to  facilitate  other  planning  applica¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  area  of  revenue 
budget  planning.  For  this  reason,  the 
second  major  application  of  the  planning 
tool  was  running  all  of  the  advertising 
revenue  budgets  for  1980,  a  process  that 
involves  96  separate  categories  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“In  the  past,  our  manual  planning 
methods  limited  us  to  running  very  few 
alternative  linage  projections  in  any  one 
planning  cycle  for  each  of  our  96  advertis¬ 
ing  categories,”  recalled  Chuck  Mahru, 
financial  planning  manager  and  assistant 
to  the  controller.  “With  PLANCODE, 
the  number  of  alternatives  that  can  be  run 
is  virtually  limitless,  because  the  informa¬ 
tion  turns  around  so  quickly,  regardless 
of  whether  we  are  inputting  changes  to 
only  one  or  to  all  %  advertising  cate¬ 
gories. 

“Our  most  involved  changes  require 
only  an  hour  or  so  of  work  at  a  display 
terminal,  and  the  reports  are  usually  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  than  an  hour.  Even  the  most 
complex  studies  are  handled  easily  in  our 
overnight  batch  run,  and  are  available 
first  thing  the  following  morning,”  he 
said,  adding  “PLANCODE  has  given  us 
tremendous  flexibility  in  advertising  re¬ 
venue  budget  planning.” 
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SHARE  JUST  OIC 


With  the  XPT  (Xitron  Portable 
Terminal),  each  reporter  can  have 
his  own  personal  memory  cassette. 
Individual  32,000-character 
bubble  cassettes  totally  eliminate 
the  problem  of  accidentally 
overwriting  another  reporter's  story. 

The  XPT  also  provides  a 
12,000-character  display  memory 
with  full  cursor  editing.  It  is  light 
weight  and  briefcase  size  (fits 
easily  under  an  airplane  seat). 
A  built-in  acoustic  coupler  puts 
your  reporter  on-line,  two-way, 
from  any  telephone. 

For  more  information  on  how  the 
Xitron  Portable  Terminal  can  help 
with  your  remote  story-gathering, 
call  us  at  (313)  971-8530. 


SEE  THE  XPT 

AT  ANPA 

BOOTH  #1474 

XITRON  INC. 

814  PHOENIX  DRIVE 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN  48104 

TELEPHONE  313/971-8530 

LA.  Times  buys  2  Lithomatic 
presses  for  downtown  plant 


Los  Angeles  Times  has  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Wood-Hoe  division  of 
M.A.N.-Wood  Industries  for  the  purch¬ 
ase  of  two  12-unit  LITHOMATIC  II  high 
speed  web  offset  presses  for  installation 
at  the  Times’  downtown  Los  Angeles 
plant.  The  press  will  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  %  page  straight  run  and  160  page 
collect  run  products. 

The  Wood-Hoe  division  already  has 
the  order  from  the  Times  to  convert  two 
existing  Hoe  presses  to  160  page 
capacity. 

In  announcing  the  agreement,  Walter 

VDT  unit  composes 
up  to  full-page  ads 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems  has 
announced  Raycomp-IOOG,  a  computer- 
based  ad  composition  system  with  the 
ability  to  completely  compose  up  to  a 
full-page  of  display  ads. 

At  the  ANPA/Rl  conference  in  Atlantic 
City,  Raytheon  will  interface  the 
Raycomp-IOOG  with  an  Autologic  APS-5 
and  the  AM/ECRM  Autokon  8400 
camera  to  produce  complete  ads  includ¬ 
ing  page-positioned  graphics. 


Hantscho,  M.A.N.-Wood  president,  said, 
“This  is  the  largest  order  in  our  com¬ 
pany’s  recent  history  and  represents  ex¬ 
cellent  progress  toward  Wood-Hoe’s 
objective  of  continuing  growth  within  the 
newspaper  press  industry.  We  are 
pleased  to  receive  this  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  M.A.N.  as  a  worldwide 
manufacturer  of  newspaper  presses.” 

The  Lithomatic  II  presses  are  part  of 
the  5-year  program  of  expansion  and  con¬ 
version  from  letterpress  to  offset  now  in 
progress  at  the  Times. 


With  the  Autokon  8400  online  to  the 
Raycomp-IOOG,  line  and  tonal  art  can  be 
scanned  and  digitized  for  display  on  the 
Raycomp  screen.  Graphics  can  be  crop¬ 
ped  and  positioned,  and  rectangular  areas 
may  be  mortised  out  of  graphic  areas  for 
information  insertion. 

Other  composition  features  include 

generation  of  dashed - rules  for 

coupon  borders;  special  character  bor¬ 
ders,  i.e.,  stars  and  dollar  signs;  border 
mortising  for  text  insertion;  and  automa¬ 
tic  round  comers. 

In  the  data  management  processor 
(DMP),  a  graphic  is  treated  the  same  as  a 


take  allowing  standard  data  management 
functions  such  as  sort,  purge  and  kill  to  be 
used  with  graphics.  Disk  storage  has  been 
increased  from  300  megabytes  to  600 
megabytes,  which  means  the  DMP  will 
now  store  up  to  10,000  takes  instead  of 
the  previous  limit  of  5,000.  In  addition,  a 
videocompression  scheme  is  employed 
that  also  performs  preprocessing  for  out¬ 
put  as  a  background  task,  thus  improving 
the  speed  of  graphics  throughput. 

To  maintain  the  required  transfer  rate 
from  the  Autokon  scanner  to  the  data 
management  processor,  extended  mem¬ 
ory  has  been  added  to  the  DMP.  Graphic 
input  may  be  accepted  by  Raycomp-IOOG 
from  either  prescanned  magnetic  tape 
data  or  via  an  online  interface  from  the 
Autokon.  Raytheon’s  ANPA/RI  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  online.  Completing  the 
composition  process,  the  Raycomp  will 
be  online  to  Autologic’s  APS-5. 

Since  a  large  number  of  Raytheon’s 
Raycomp- 100  customers  have  Autologic 
typesetters  and  Autokon  cameras,  the  in¬ 
itial  Raycomp- lOOGs  will  be  interfaced 
with  these  products.  As  future  customer 
requirements  dictate,  the  Raycomp-IOOG 
will  be  programmed  for  other  scanners 
and  typesetters. 

The  Raycomp-IOOG  is  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Raycomp  system  in¬ 
troduced  in  1973  at  the  ANPA/RI  exhibit 
in  Atlantic  City. 

The  first  deliveries  for  the  Raycomp- 
IOOG  are  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1981. 


easy  does  it ... 

with  an  ICONICS®  EfiMTCTOKl 

UNIVERSAL  EXPOSURE  UNIT 


Easy  to  operate  . . .  just  push  a  jDutton  and  the  double-sided  frame  automatically 
rotates  and  locks  into  position . . .  eliminates  manual  abuse!  Signal  light 
indicates  completed  exposure. 

Easy  illumination  . .  .the  integrated  exposure  system  virtually  guarantees  proper 
exposure  everytime.  Features  a  hi-lo  intensity  lamp;  4000  W.  for  plates;  1200  W 
for  emulsions  requiring  more  precise  control  of  exposures. 

Easy-on-the-budget . . .  means  you  get  an  exposure  unit  solidly  built  for  years 
of  day-after-day  production.  Do  yourself  a  favor... look  at  the  ICONICS 
r'  .  “"N  EASYTURN  before  you  buy  any  competitive  unit! 

\  Call  or  write  for  details  . . . 

|^]^|  ICOIMIC8  CONTROL,  IIMC. 

■  *  3  North  Ridge  Ave.  •  Troy,  Ohio  45373  •  (513)  339-2616 


Harris  release  5.1  set 
for  System  90  series 

A  new  software  package  designed  to 
improve  text  processing  efficiency  for  a 
wide  range  of  publication  work  has  been 
announced  by  Harris  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems  division. 

The  Release  5.1  software,  specifically 
for  use  with  the  new  Harris  System  90 
Series  and  Harris  2500  Copy  Processing 
Systems,  provides  full-page  makeup  and 
output  capability  and  includes  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  and  European  high 
speed  wire  copy  handling  enhancements 
and  sports  table  computations. 

Release  5.1  provides  total  editing,  wire 
handling,  classified,  display  ad  and  type¬ 
setting  capabilities  and  includes  numer¬ 
ous  new  features  such  as:  International 
sports  tables  that  permit  rapid  sorting  and 
computation  of  football  results,  standings 
and  schedules;  An  online  roll  program 
that  allows  the  system  manager  to  ex¬ 
change,  rotate  and  update  disks  without 
shutting  down  the  system;  Conditional 
formats  that  permit  additional  format 
calls  to  be  invoked  automatically  at  va¬ 
rious  line  counts  and  depth  points 
throughout  the  text;  and  European  high 
speed  wire  support,  including  capabilities 
for  wire  subdivision  into  multiple  indices. 

The  new  Harris  software  also  features 
enhancements  for  handling  functions. 
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'los  Angeles  is  where  the  action  is. 
That’s  why  readers  respond  to  our 
locally  oriented  Sunday  magazine. 
Ite  pass-along  readership  gives 
advertisers  that  extra  dimension 
;  they  are  looking  for.” 

!  ■  i 

I  FRANCIS  L  DALE 

Publisher,  Los  Anseles  Herald  Examiner 


I 


I  "Talk  about  response  and  retention. 
Because  our  California  Living 
Magazine  is  a  high-quality 
publication  and  filled  with  so  much 
pertinent,  local  news  coverage, 
people  keep  it  around  the  house 
all  week.  Most  even  look  forward 
to  the  next  issue.” 

DAVE  FELDMAN 
,  Director  of  Sales  (Left) 

“California  Living  is  the  highest 
readership  section  of  the  Sunday 
paper.  We  put  more  care  in  it,  and 
the  readers  get  more  out  of  it” 

JAMES  G.  BELLOWS 
Editor  (Right) 


NO  NATIONALiy  EDITED  MAGAZINE 
GIVES  you  THE  READERSHIP, 

THE  BELIEVABILITY  OR  THE  ADVERTISING  RESPONSE 
OF  YOUR  OWN  LOCALLY  EDITED  MAGAZINE 

51  of  the  country's  leadins  newspapers  carry  locally  edited  SUNDA/ 
magazines.  And  they  could  probably  give  you  51  good  reasons  why. 

Here  are  three: 

•  They  are  powerful  because  they  can  concentrate  on  local  events,  local 
people,  local  happenings.  They  can’t  help  having  nrKDre  appeal  to  your 
readers. 


•  A  locally  edited  magazine  provides  a  superb  color  extension  to  your 
paper. 

•  They’re  of  vital  importance  to  local  retailers.  And  that  means  more 
advertising  dollars  for  you. 

Your  paper  ought  to  be  positioned  with  the  country’s  top  newspapers. 

If  your  circulation  is  over  1^,000,  it’s  entirely  feasible . . .  and  we’ll  show 
you  how. 

Call  Jim  Davy,  President,  AAetropolltan  Sunday  Newspapers,  (212)  689-8200. 


Toledo 


UVING 


Note;  8  of  the  51  covers  are  shown  above. 
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AKRON  Beacon  Journal,  ATLANTA  Journal  &  Constitution,  BALTIA^RE  Sun,  BOSTON  Globe,  BOSTON  Herald  American,  BUFFALO  Courier- Express, 
BUFFALO  News,  CHICAGO  Tribune,  CINCINNATI  Enquirer,  CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer,  COLUMBUS  Dispatch,  DALLAS  Mornins  News, 

DALLAS  Times  Herald,  DA/TON  Daily  News,  DENVER  Post,  DES  MOINES  Resister,  DETROIT  Free  Press,  DETROIT  News,  HARTFORD  Courant, 
HOUSTON  Chronicle,  INDIANAPOLIS  Star,  KANSAS  CITY  Star,  LOS  ANGELES  Herald  Examiner,  LOS  ANGELES  Daily  News  of  L.A., 
LCXJISVILLE  Courier- Journal  &  Times,  MEMPHIS  Commercial  Appeal,  MIAMI  Herald,  MILWAUKEE  Journal,  MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune, 

NEW  ORLEANS  Times- Picayune,  NEW  YORK  Gannett  \Xtetchester  Rockland,  NEW  YORK  News,  OMAHA  WarkJ- Herald,  ORLANLX)  Sentinel  Star, 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer,  PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic,  PITTSBURGH  Press,  PROVIDENCE  Journal,  ROCHESTER  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat,  ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch,  ST.  PETERSBURG  Times,  SALT  LAKE  CITY  Tribune,  SAN  JOSE  AAercurY  News 
SEATTLE  Post-lntellgencer,  SEATTLE  Times,  SYRACUSE  Herald-American/ Post-Standard,  TACOMA  News  Tribune,  TOLEIX)  Blade, 

WASHINGTON  Post,  WASHINGTON  Star. 


Flint  Ink  and  Hercules  announce 
non-emulsified  water-based  Ink 


Hercules  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Flint  Ink  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
have  developed  a  non-emulsified  water- 
based  ink.  This  completely  aqueous  ink 
eliminates  dependence  on  petroleum  oil, 
provides  near-offset  print  quality  com- 
bined  with  no  ruboff,  reduced 
strikethrough  and  elimination  of  page-to- 
page  setoff. 


4  entrepreneurs 
at  Computek 
set  new  goals 

Computek,  for  years  a  major  OEM  ter¬ 
minal  supplier  to  newspaper  customers  of 
both  SDC  and  Tal-Star,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  four  entrepreneurs.  Their  plans 
include  re-emphasizing  Computek  as  a 
supplier  directly  to  smaller  publishing 
organizations. 

Using  the  model  200  terminal,  Com- 
putek’s  long  selling  product  and  principal 
unit  for  SDC  and  Tal-Star  systems,  was 
the  basis  for  building  the  turn-key  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  system  now  known 
as  Publisher-4. 

This  system  with  enhancements  re¬ 
mains  a  viable  part  of  the  Computek  pro¬ 
duct  line. 

Computek’s  new  management  has 
announced  a  new  Back-End  Data  Base 
Management  System  to  enhance  the  Pub- 
4  System.  This  offers  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lisher  upward  compatibility,  and  also 
allows  larger  publishers  with  require¬ 
ments  of  up  to  16  editorial  and  16  adver¬ 
tising  terminals  (typically  up  to  25,000 
circulation  dailies)  to  consider  this  sys¬ 
tem  design. 

The  enhanced  Pub-4  architecture  still 
offers  total  backup.  Each  Pub-4  terminal 
cluster  can  store  the  hottest  stories  or  ads 
as  well  as  storing  all  information  again  on 
the  database  system.  A  slightly  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  automatic  backup  is  to 
simply  store  all  data  on  two  Model  216 
database  systems  with  the  terminal  clus¬ 
ters  doing  no  active  storage  except  the 
stories/ads  being  worked  upon.  In  this 
latter  configuration,  the  Computek  sys¬ 
tem  appears  similar  to  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mini-computer  based  systems,  as  it 
should  as  it  is  based  upon  a  full  16  bit 
mini-computer  at  the  heart  of  the  data¬ 
base  system,  as  well  as  a  16  bit  micro¬ 
computer  which  is  the  control  unit  for 
each  four  Pub-4  terminals. 

Computek  already  has  over  40  installa¬ 
tions  of  the  Pub-4  system  with  an  installed 
customer  base  of  over  $70  million. 


All  this,  the  manufacturers  point  out, 
can  be  achieved  today  at  an  ink  cost  equal 
to  letterpress  news  inks.  Relative  ink 
price  stability  and  long-range  supply  are 
assured,  since  the  aqueous  ink  vehicle 
resin  is  derived  from  an  agricultural 
source — the  Southern  pine  tree. 

Both  companies  view  the  new  system 
as  consisting  of  aqueous  inks,  photopo¬ 
lymer  plates,  lower  basis  weight  news¬ 
print  (261b.),  and  an  energy-efficient 


press  employing  direct  anilox-to-plate 
keyless  inking. 

Initial  testing  of  the  new  aqueous  news 
ink  was  performed  on  custom-designed 
and  built  presses  in  the  printing  research 
centers  of  ANPA,  Flint  Ink,  and  Her¬ 
cules.  Ongoing  tests  are  now  underway 
with  a  number  of  press  manufacturers. 

The  Hercules  and  Flint  Ink  booths  at 
the  ANPA/RI  June  6-10  conference  will 
show  the  results  of  developmental  work 
on  this  alternative  printing  system.  Ex¬ 
hibits  feature  examples  of  printing  with 
aqueous  inks  developed  by  the  Flint  with 
Hercules  vehicles  and  its  Merigraph 
plates  on  experimental  26-lb.  newsprint 
produced  with  Hercules  paper  chemicals. 


Let  PACS  reset  the  most 
important  tine  in  your 
newspaper: 
the  bottom  line. 


INSCO’s  Publication  Advertising  and  Circula¬ 
tion  Business  System  (PACS)  is  an 
automated  billing  and  circulation  system  for 
newspapers. 

PACS  can  improve  your  cash  flow  by  speed¬ 
ing  the  billing  process.  It  can  increase 
productivity  by  cutting  paperwork.  And,  by 
interfacing  with  your  production  system  PACS 
eliminates  unnecessary  keying.  What's  more, 
PACS  improves  communications  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  ensures  tighter  credit  and 
business  controls.  Result:  Help  for  your 
newspaper’s  bottom  line. 


^  A  system,  to  meet  your  needs 


«87'8.39  + 
3417.69 
ii37.43 
963.19 
^'^85.00/i 
^^S7.5l 
^332.98 
6348.17 
996.00  -f 
J^66.26 


PACS,  developed  by  INSCO  in  conjunction 

1 !  Customer  Support  • 

! 

with  more  than  a  dozen  Howard  Publications' 

i  Neptune,  NJ  07753  | 

j 

newspapers,  offers  specialized  systems  for 

i 

Circulation.  Classified  Ledger,  Retail  (Display) 

i  about  how  PACS  ran  help  ! 

Ledger,  and  Transient  Advertising  Billing. 

•  my  newspaper  improve  its  i 

A 

These  systems  provide  you  with  accurate 

billing  and  invoices,  automatic  dunning,  trial 

1  Name  •  ' 

balances,  collection  tools,  historical  compari¬ 

1  1 

sons,  accounting  and  ABC  reporting. 

•  iitie  ■  1 

>1 

And,  with  PACS,  you  get  a  total  system- 

■  1 

hardware,  software,  services,  training  and  on¬ 

1  Uompany  ' 

[i 

going  support. 

1  ! 

1  ! 

With  all  these  features  and  capabilities  in  one 

!  Address  ■ 

H 

business  system,  you’ll  be  able  to  increase 

1  j 

productivity,  improve  cash  flow  and  keep  your 

■  oity  ! 

N 

operation  running  smoothly. 

1  ! 

1  ” 

M 

For  more  information  on  how  INSCO's  PACS 

1  Stite  Zip  • 

u 

can  help  your  newspaper  improve  its  bottom 

^  '1 

line,  mail  us  the  coupon.  You  may  also  write 

1  Telephone  • 

or  call  us. 

■  ! 

INSCO  Systems 

- - - J 

'  #EP68I  1 

Neptune.  New  Jersey  07753 

Tel:  (201)  922-5332 

INSCO 

SI 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


James  L.  Hoyt  was  named  acting 
director  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications.  He  succeeds  Stephen 
H.  Chaffee,  who  accepted  a  post  at 
Stanford  University. 

*  *  * 

Jeannette  Hardy  was  named  editor 
of  Dixie,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune ,  effective  July 
5.  She  succeeds  Terence  P.  Smith,  who 
is  retiring. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  added 
four  staff  members.  Michael  Needs, 
former  metro  editor  of  the  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  Boise,  joins  the  newspaper  as  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor.  New  reporters  are: 
Ancella  Livers,  formerly  of  the  Char¬ 
leston  (W.\&.)Daily  Mail;  Glenn  Proc¬ 
tor,  from  the  Quad  City  Times,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  and  Bill  Sloat,  from  the 
Tampa  Tribune. 

4c  * 

Ken  Garfield  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Laurens  County  (S.C.) 
Advertiser.  Garfield  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.C.)Dai7y  Star. 

4c  4c  * 

Harry  D.  Malone  was  appointed 
controller  for  Gannett  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  in  a  promotion  from 
assistant  controller. 


Driscoll  Thomas 


Two  key  editors  of  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News  have  been  promoted,  with 
James  G.  Driscoll,  editor  of  the  News 
since  1976,  moving  to  editor  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  and  Richard  D. 
Thomas  succeeding  Driscoll  as  Boca 
Raton  editor.  Thomas  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  during  the  past  four 
years.  They  assume  their  new  duties  with 
the  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  in  early 
June. 

Driscoll  spent  seven  years  in  the 
Washington  area  as  a  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  The  National  Observer  before 
going  to  Boca  Raton.  He  also  had  worked 
for  the  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  early  in  his 
career  was  a  reporter  for  the  Post- 
Tribune  of  which  he  now  becomes  editor. 


Robert  Meloon,  executive  editor  of 
the  Madison  CNi.)Capital  Times,  was 
promoted  to  the  newly-created  position 
of  general  manager.  The  newspaper  does 
not  have  a  publisher  position.  Editor 
Elliott  Maraniss  will  continue  to  have 
responsibility  for  the  editorial  operations. 

Meloon  joined  the  Capital  Times  in 
1957  and  became  associate  editor  in  1971 , 
managing  editor  a  year  later  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  1978. 

4c  *  4c 

Paul  F.  Jock  II  was  appointed 
vicepresident-legal  affairs  for  the  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago.  He  will  have  general 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  legal  matters  and  coordinate  rela¬ 
tionships  with  outside  counsel,  including 
Reuben  &  Proctor,  who  continue  as  the 
company’s  general  counsel.  With  the 
appointment  effective  June  15,  he  also 
will  have  charge  of  internal  legal  services. 
Jock  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Kirkland  &  Ellis. 

*  ♦  * 

H.  Duncan  McMillan  has  re-joined 
Newsweek  as  director  of  special  projects, 
a  new  post,  with  responsibility  for  direct¬ 
ing  development  of  special  advertising 
sections.  He  was  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  previously  and  returned 
to  the  magazine  from  Forbes  where  he 
served  a  director/special  projects.  Earlier 
in  his  career  McMillan  was  with  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

4c  4c  4c 


WE  DID  IT 
FOR  THEM. 

WE  CAN  DO  IT 
FOR  YOU. 

We  have  one  qualification 
that  the  average  interior 
planning  service  does 
not.  Experience. 

Experience  with  the 
newspaper  industry.  We 
provide  solutions  to  the 
problems  and  needs 
unique  to  your  business. 
Solutions  that  work.  We 
know.  We’ve  done  it 
before. 

For  free  brochure  and 
more  information,  write 
or  call: 


Mannschreck 

Business  Interiors 

512  Felix  Street 
St.  Joseph.  MO  64501 
(816)  279-8567 


Thomas  joined  the  Boca  Raton  News  in 
1977  from  the  Macon  Telegraph,  where 
he  was  a  reporter,  city  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Earlier  he  worked 
in  radio  and  television. 

4c  4c  4c 

Elizabeth  Richter  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer  for  WLS-TV,  Chicago, 
in  a  promotion  from  Eyewitness  News 
special  projects  producer.  She  has  been 
with  the  station  eight  years  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  of  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress  and  columnist  for 
the  Jefferson  Journal,  also  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  announced 
several  promotions,  including: 

Marty  Claus,  assistant  Way  We  Live 
editor,  will  become  chief  assistant  editor 
for  the  daily  WWL  feature  sections. 

Alison  Oppedahl,  chief  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  copy  desk,  will  succeed  Claus. 

Lorelei  Van  Wey,  No.  2  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  desk,  becomes  copy  desk  chief. 

Bill  Diem,  acting  assistant  WWL  edi¬ 
tor,  moves  to  chief  assistant  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  desk  and  will  assist  in  systems. 

Jim  Cobb,  a  slotperson  on  the  univer¬ 
sal  desk,  becomes  copy  desk  chief  in 
sports. 


planning 

engineering 

architecture 

FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 

Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 
Capital  Expenditure  Programs 

Full  Range  of 
Professional  Services 

CHAS.T.  A\AIIV,  IMC. 

Prudential  Center,  Boston.  MA  02199  617-262-3200 
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Hosokawa 


Nelson 


Hansel  I 


AAontgomery 


Robert  E.  Montgomery  is  the  newly 
named  telecommunications  manager  for 
United  Press  International.  He  was  a 
group  leader  of  Sperry  Univac’s  custom¬ 
er  engineering  department  and  super¬ 
vised  implementation  of  UPI’s  Technical 
Systems  Center  in  Dallas.  Montgomery 
will  be  responsible  for  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  center,  as  well  as  supervising 
engineering  for  the  worldwide  com¬ 
munications  system. 

*  * 

Betty  HANSELLjoins  the  Free 

Press  as  the  paper’s  new  marketing  wri¬ 
ter,  responsible  for  covering  advertising, 
retailing  and  related  areas.  She  replaces 
Stuart  Elliott,  who  joins  the  automo¬ 
tive  coverage  team.  Hansell  was  with 
Campbell-Ewald’s  Ceco  Publishing  sub¬ 
sidiary,  where  she  was  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  magazine  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  for  corporate  clients.  Hansell,  an 
artist,  was  also  contributing  editor  and  art 
critic  for  Monthly  Detroit  magazine. 

*  * 

Sharon  Nelton,  formerly  corporate 
vicepresident  and  manager  of  the  book 
division  of  Farm  Journal,  Inc.,  is  the  new 
managing  editor  of  Washington  Report, 
the  business  advocacy  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Before  joining  the  Farm  Journal 
book  division,  Nelton  was  an  editor  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Leslie  Taggart  is  the  newly  named 
classified  sales  supervisor  of  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 
With  the  papers  since  1979,  she  served  as 
special  events  coordinator  and  retail  out¬ 
side  sales  representative. 


Expertise  for  Owners 

In  Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
25  Years  of  Nationwide  Personai  Service 


David  Hosokawa  was  named  general 
manager  of  Sentinel  Star  Company's 
Suncoast  Publications.  He  replaces 
Robert  L.  Dickey,  who  was  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  In  his  new  post,  Hosokawa  will 
direct  17  publications  in  Florida.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1979  and  most  re¬ 
cently  was  publisher  and  general  manager 
for  seven  publications  in  Naples  and  Fort 
Myers.  Previously,  he  was  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Sun  Newspapers 
of  Omaha. 

*  * 

Cindy  E.  Cusic  was  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette, 
America’s  oldest  daily  newspaper.  She 
replaces  Margaret  L.  Ryan,  who 
joined  McGraw-Hill  Publications  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Cusic  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  supervision  of  the  Gazette’s 
reporters  and  photographers,  making 
most  news  and  photography  assign¬ 
ments.  Most  recently,  she  was  with  The 
Fauquier  Democrat,  Warrenton,  and 
formerly  directed  a  daily  news  service 
that  covered  assignments  for  print  and 
broadcast  organizations  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  *  * 

Steven  Hensch  has  moved  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  city  editor  of  the 
Salinas  Californian.  He  succeeds  Larry 
Grooms,  who  has  taken  an  executive 
post  with  the  Salinas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Lars  -Erik  Nelson  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
Washington  bureau.  Nelson,  diplomatic 
correspondent  for  the  News  since  1979, 
earlier  covered  the  state  department  and 
foreign  affairs  for  Reuters  and  Newsweek 
magazine.  He  was  president  of  the  State 
Department  Correspondents  Association 
in  1976. 

Nelson  replaces  James  G.  Wieghart, 
who  was  named  assistant  to  the  editor. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Kunick  was  appointed  pre¬ 
press  manager  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
(Calif.)  based  Meredith  Newspapers.  He 
has  had  28  years  of  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  operations  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
«  «  * 

Larry  Simms,  former  city  circulation 
manager  for  the  Monroe  (La.)  News- 
Star-World,  was  named  home  delivery 
manager.  Assuming  the  post  of  city  man¬ 
ager  will  be  former  city  supervisor,  Dan¬ 
nie  Rushing. 

Simms  has  worked  for  the  newspaper 
since  1968  and  Rushing  joined  the  staff  a 
year  later. 

*  *  * 

Sal  W.  Cappadona  was  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  Housing,  a 
McGraw-Hill  trade  magazine.  He  was 
copywriter  and  promotion  associate  for 
the  Bergen  (N .  J . )  Record,  and  before  that 
senior  copywriter  for  Prentice  Hall  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


James  E.  O’Dell  is  the  newly  named 
production  manager  of  Sentinel  Star 
Company,  Orlando.  Before  joining  the 
company  in  1978,  O’Dell  was  a  consulting 
engineer  in  Denver. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  Everett,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  has  joined 
the  Lansing  bureau  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

*  *  ♦ 

Steve  McMullan  was  named 
vicepresident  for  development  of  The 
News  Company,  parent  firm  of  the  Gwin¬ 
nett  Daily  News,  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 
McMullan,  a  member  of  the  News  staff 
since  1975,  retains  his  title  of  editor.  He 
previously  was  with  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Daily  Journal  as  editor. 

3|C  * 

Leonard  A.  Bolton,  advertising 
director  of  the  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  president  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Advertising  Federation  for  the 
new  fiscal  year.  Wallace  Parker,  re¬ 
search  director  of  Florida  Publishing,  was 
elected  secretary. 

It'  *  * 

Tom  Grein  is  newly  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Fremonr  (Neb.)  Tribune.  He 
succeeds  Katherine  Moore,  who 
moved  to  a  temporary  editing  assignment 
at  Gannett  News  Service  in  Washington. 
Grein  has  served  as  news  editor  at  the 
Tribune  the  past  year,  having  previously 
been  features  editor  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 


John  Sorrells  is  the  new  director  of 
educational  services  in  charge  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program  for 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Sorrells  in  the  post  of  promotions 
editor  is  Mark  Hanna. 

Sorrells  is  a  veteran  employee  of  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Company,  having 
joined  the  staff  in  1955  as  a  national 
advertising  salesman.  Since  1965  he  has 
served  as  promotions  editor.  His  father, 
the  late  John  H.  Sorrells,  was  a  president 
of  AAemphis  Publishing  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  ^ripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Hanna  became  a  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Commercial  Appeal  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  from  Northwestern 
State  University  in  Natchitoches,  La.,  in 
1 973.  He  has  bron  editor  of  the  Weekend 
Living  section  since  1979  and  earlier  was 
Action  Please  columnist. 

Virginia  Proctor,  a  10-year  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Bradenton  Shopping  Guide 
in  Bradenton,  Florida,  was  named  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  publication,  in  a  promo¬ 
tion  from  advertising  sales  manager.  Be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Florida  in  1969,  she  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Huron  Daily 
Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Michigan. 


Sorrells 


Hanna 


.  .  .  because  our  service  is  professional  and  personalized  and  we’ve 
done  it  many  times  before.  Our  track  record  speaks  for  itself.  We 
provide  a  full  spectrum  of  architectural/engineering  services  ...  all  the 
way  from  a  brief  study  to  complete  plant  design  .  .  .  whatever  fits  your 
needs. 

For  information  call  (303)  770-7812.  Come  see  us  when  you’re  In  the 
Denver  area,  or  write  to  .  .  . 

ffithe  Pellegren  Corporation 

Architects  and  Engineers 

40-West  Denver  Technological  Center,  Englewood,  CO  80111 
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Hartford  newsroom  i 

appointments  set  | 

Key  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  news-  I 

room  appointments  announced  by  Editor  j 

Mark  Murphy  include  Dick  Barnes  and 
Don  Thornton  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Lincoln  Millstein,  a  Courant  reporter 
for  eight  years  and  recently  on  leave 
attending  the  Stanford  Business  School 
program  for  professional  journalists,  re¬ 
joined  the  paper  May  1  as  business  editor. 

Dick  Polman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Advocate ,  a  weekly,  joined  the 
Courant  June  1  and  will  write  three  col¬ 
umns  a  week. 

Barnes  is  newly  appointed  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  and  Thornton  is  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  national  news. 

Both  hold  newly  created  posts.  Barnes 
will  be  responsible  for  all  news  gathering 
in  Connecticut.  He  has  been  employed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  10  years  in  a 
number  of  editorial  posts  and  previously 
worked  for  the  San  Diego  Union  and  the 
Associated  Press.  Thornton  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Courant  staff  assignments 
outside  Connecticut,  including  the 
Washington  bureau  copy  and  national 
wire  service  material.  Thornton  has  been 
an  assistant  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Times  and  earlier  city  editor  of  the 
Orange  County  section.  He  also  has  been 
with  the  Modesto  Bee  and  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  and  worked  for  United 
Press  International. 


JosiAH  P.  Rowe  III,  general  manager 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  was  re-elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  C  &  P  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Virginia. 

j|c  ]|c  ak 

RuTHCLANCYhas  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  with 
responsibilities  for  general  news  and 
photographic  staffs.  She  was  with  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa, 
California  before  moving  to  Tuscaloosa 
and  joining  the  News  in  June,  1980. 

*  *  * 

Richard  R.  J.  Morin  has  succeeded 
D.  Lathan  Mims  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Harrisonburg  ( Va.)  Daily 
News-Record.  Mims  has  held  the  post 
since  1956  and  will  continue  in  semi- 
retirement  to  be  a  consultant,  and  for 
some  months,  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
Mims  also  continues  as  president  of  the 
paper’s  subsidiary,  the  Page-Shenandoah 
Newspaper  Corporation. 

Morin,  a  veteran  Maine  newspaper¬ 
man,  joined  Rockingham  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the  News- 
Record,  in  January  of  1980  as  assistant 
editor  and  general  manager  and  has  gra¬ 
dually  assumed  responsibility  for  the  ma¬ 
jor  departments. 
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What  Are 

Canadbn  NewsiipM  Pniduc^ 
Mng  in  (hmniunicalions? 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  group  of  Canadian  newsprint  producers  decided  to  get  into 
communications.  Two-way  communications. 


The  Canadians  felt  it  was  important  to  let  publishers  and  newsprint  purchasers  in  the  U.S.  know  more 
about  what  was  going  on  in  their  industry.  At  the  same  time,  they  felt  it  was  equally  important  to  get  more 
feedback  from  newsprint  users:  Their  problems.  Their  gripes.  Their  questions.  Their  ideas. 

As  a  result,  the  Canadian  producers  formed  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee. 

The  activities  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee  have  grown  over  the  years.  Today  they  include: 

■  Newsprint  Facts.  A  quarterly  newsletter  dealing  with  developments  and  trends  in  both  the  newsprint 
and  newspaper  industries. 

■  Newspaper  and  Newsprint  Facts  at  a  Giance.  An  annual,  pocket-size  compendium  containing  all 
sorts  of  data  on  newsprint  and  newspapers. 

■  Advertising  and  Research  Studies.  The  Newsprint  information  Committee  has  backed  ten  research 
studies  conceived  and  executed  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  The  projects  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  miliion  dollars  on  our  part.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
newspaper  advertising  have  been  soid  with  the  help  of  the  sales  arguments  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
studies,  according  to  the  NAB. 

■  Information  Center.  Each  year,  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee’s  office  in  New  York  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  hundreds  of  inquiries  about  newsprint. 

■  Speakers’  Bureau.  The  Newsprint  Information  Committee  has  tapped  the  expertise  of  its  member 
companies  to  develop  a  list  of  key  executives  qualified  to  speak  on  any  newsprint-related  subject — from 
an  industry  overview  to  pressroom  operations — for  meetings,  seminars  and  conventions. 

The  Newsprint  Information  Committee  has  been  honored  in  recent  years  with  citations  or  certificates  of 
appreciation  from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  the  Internationai  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

We’re  proud  of  that.  And  we’re  committed  to  staying  in  “two-way  communications.” 

Newsprint  Information  Committee 


Member  companies  and  their  U.S.  service  representatives: 


Bowater  Canadian  Limited 
Bowater  Sales  Co. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Ltd. 

Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

Consoiidated-Bathurst  inc. 

Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Canada  Ltd. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

Domtar  Inc. 

Oomtar  Industries  Inc. 


Great  Lakes  Forest  Products  Limited 
Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

The  James  Maciaren  Company  Ltd. 
Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  River-Albemi  Sales  Corp. 

MacMillan  Rothesay  Limited 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Sales 
The  Ontario  Paper  Company  Limited 
Q.N.S.  Paper  Company  Limited 


If  you’re  not  receiving  our  materials  or  if  we  may  be  of  any  service  to  you,  please  fill  out  the  following 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  If  the  matter’s  urgent,  call  us  at  (21 2)  697-5600. 


Newsprint  Information  Committee  P'ease  add  my  name  to  your  mailing  list  for;  □  British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Ltd. 
633  Third  Avenue  □  Newsprint  Facts  (Quarterly  Newsletter)  □  Consoiidated-Bathurst  Inc. 


w,M\/Hrvr>H-7  n  Newspaper  and  Newsprint  Facts  at  a 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Glance  (Annual  Booklet) 

□  Please  contact  me  regarding  a  speaker 
for 


(Function) 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  following; 
□  Bowater  Canadian  Limited 


□  Crown  Zellerbach  Canada  Ltd. 

□  Domtar  Inc. 

□  Great  Lakes  Forest  Products  Ltd. 

□  The  James  Maciaren  Company  Ltd. 

□  MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

□  The  Ontario  Paper  Company  Limited 


Name _ Title 

Publication/Company _ 

Address _ 


City _ 

Telephone 


State 


Zip 


Washington  Star  announces 
five  key  staff  changes 


Five  changes  in  the  senior  editorial 
management  of  the  Washington  Star 
were  announced  by  Murray  J.  Gart, 
editor. 

William  F.  Mclllwain,  the  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  since  January  1979,  assumed  the  new 
title  of  executive  managing  editor  with 
over-all  supervisory  responsibility  for  the 
operations  of  the  news  department. 

Stanley  M.  Cloud,  previously  a  news 
editor  with  the  rank  of  assistant  managing 
editor,  and  R.  Edward  Jackson,  previous¬ 
ly  editor  of  Time-Life  News  Service  at 
the  Star,  were  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  will  share  responsibility  for  day- 
to-day  news  operations.  Both  will  assume 
other  supervisory  responsibilities  in  the 
news  room. 

Harry  J.  Kelly,  formerly  national  edi¬ 
tor,  moved  up  to  the  new  post  of  associate 
managing  editor  with  responsibility  for 
national  and  foreign  news. 

George  Beveridge,  senior  assistant 
managing  editor  and  the  paper’s  ombuds¬ 
man,  was  appointed  an  associate  editor 
and  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  ombuds¬ 


man  and  assume  additional  duties. 

Before  joining  the  Star  two  years  ago, 
Mclllwain  was  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald-American  and  his  more  than  30 
years’  experience  includes  reporting  and 
editorial  positions  at  10  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record,  Toron¬ 
to  Star  and  Newsday. 

Cloud,  who  edited  the  Star’s  daily  re¬ 
port  from  The  Time-Life  News  Service 
for  a  year  before  becoming  news  editor, 
previously  was  with  Time  magazfne. 
Jackson  earlier  was  with  United  Press 
and  then  Time,  for  which  he  held  the 
posts  of  Washington  news  editor,  interna¬ 
tional  editor,  deputy  chief  of  correspon¬ 
dents  and  bureau  chief  in  Rome. 

Kelly,  political  news  veteran  since 
1961 ,  joined  the  Star  in  1979  as  head  of  the 
national  reporting  staff.  Earlier  he  co¬ 
vered  the  White  House  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Beveridge  is  a  Washingtonian  whose 
40-year  news  career  has  been  entirely  at 
the  Star.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
local  reporting  in  1959. 


Handicapped 
symbol  used 

Newsday  will  use  the  international 
symbol  of  access  in  its  daily  calendars  ol 
events  for  those  facilities  which  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  handicapped  persons. 

The  symbol,  which  is  in  use  throughout 
the  world,  essentially  identifies  places 
made  easily  accessible  by  the  elimination 
of  structural  barriers,  such  as  staircases, 
for  handicapped  persons  using  wheel¬ 
chairs  or  ambulatory  aids.  Special  park¬ 
ing  areas  are  also  identified  by  the 
symbol. 

It  will  appear  in  Newsday’s  Preview 
listings  when  sponsoring  organizations 
submit  that  information  along  with  otuer 
details  of  their  planned  events.  To  help 
provide  this  service,  organizations  sub¬ 
mitting  material  for  consideration  in 


Newsday’s  Preview  listings,  are  asked  to 
circle  a  large  “H,”  preferably  in  red,  at 
the  top  of  news  releases  if  the  location  or 
event  involved  is  easily  accessible  for  the 
handicapped. 


President  supports 
satellite-to-home  tv 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  urged 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  approve  direct  satellite-to-home 
broadcasting. 

In  a  letter  to  acting  FCC  chairman 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldridge  said  the  administra¬ 
tion  “strongly  supports”  the  Commis¬ 
sions  policy  of  promoting  “free  market 
competition  and  deregulation  in  telecom¬ 
munications.” 


Direct  broadcast  satellites  have  the 
power  to  beam  video  and  audio  signals  to 
any  viewer’s  home  equipped  with  a  small 
earth  dish  receiver  and  a  descrambler. 

The  FCC  believes  viewers  would  pay 
between  $15  and  $30  per  month  for  direct 
satellite-to-home  service  which  would  be 
able  to  circumvent  both  local  television 
stations  and  cable  television  systems. 

Direct  broadcast  satellites  have  the 
ability  to  deliver  the  full  range  of  electro¬ 
nic  information,  including  electronic 
news  and  advertising  and  data  retrieval, 
which  are  currently  available  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and  two-way  cable  tv. 


N.Y.  Times  photog 
appointed  editor 

Bishop  Frank  J.  Rodimer  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Paterson  announced 
the  appointment  of  Tim  Manning  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Beacon,  the  weekly 
diocesan  newspaper. 

Manning,  an  assistant  photo  editor  at 
the  New  York  Times,  succeeds  Gerald  M. 
Costello,  who  resigned  his  diocesan  post 
to  accept  appointment  as  of  May  1  by 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  to  inaugurate  a 
new  weekly  newspaper  for  the  New  York 
Archdiocese. 

Manning’s  administrative  responsibili¬ 
ties  at  the  Beacon  will  include  circulation, 
advertising  and  promotion. 

Manning  was  a  photographer  for  the 
Record,  Hackensack,  in  1%8.  For  the 
next  four  years  he  was  a  photographer 
and  later  director  of  photography  at  the 
Daily  Record,  Morristown.  From  1972  to 
1975  he  was  photo  editor  at  the  Courier 
News,  Bridgewater,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  was  special  projects  editor 
there.  From  1978  to  1980  he  was  photo/ 
graphics  director  for  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Washington.  He  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  assistant  picture  editor 
last  year. 

Mark  Meagher  joins 
Penthouse  company 

Mark  J.  Meagher  is  newly  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Penthouse  International  while  Bob  Guc- 
cione  continues  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Meagher  resigned  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company,  where  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer,  last 
January.  He  had  joined  the  Washington 
Post  organization  in  1970  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Bnance,  of  the  newspaper  and  be¬ 
came  executive  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  four  years  later. 

Semi-weekly  sold 
in  Dillon,  Colorado 

The  semi-weekly  Summit  Sentinel, 
published  in  Dillon,  Colorado,  has  been 
sold  to  Rowland  Rebele  and  Lowell 
Blankfort,  owners  of  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado  and  Minnesota. 

The  seller  was  Willian  King  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  who  owned  the  newspaper  for 
12  years.  Joining  Blankfort  and  Rebele  in 
the  purchase  was  Robert  Lombardi,  for¬ 
mer  general  manager,  who  has  been 
named  Sentinel  publisher. 

Included  in  the  purchase  was  the  Lake 
County  Citizen,  a  weekly  in  Leadville, 
Colorado. 

Rebele  and  Blankfort  now  co-own  11 
semi- weekly  and  weekly  papers. 
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The  Publishing 

Revolution  The  French  Telematique 

program  is  merging  computers  and  telecommunications  in  the  home, 
office  and  intracompany  with: 

□  Teletel— Videotex  System 

□  Electronic  Directory— White  and  Yellow  Pages 

□  “Smart  Card”  —  Chip-in-the-card  Technology 

□  Mass-Fax  —  Low  Cost  Facsimile 

□  Ttelewriting —Telegraphies  Aid 


See  the  Newest  in  Electronic  Information  Distribution  and  how  it  fits  into  the  Newspaper 
Publishing  World  at  the  Intelmatique  Exhibit,  Booth  354 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention 
June  6-10, 1981 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Center 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


■ 

I 


Media/society  seminars 
announced  by  Columbia 


Columbia  University  will  conduct  a 
three-year  seminar  program  on  issues  of 
concern  to  the  news  media  and  society 
under  a  $975,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  supplemental  grants  now 
being  pledged  from  media  institutions, 
corporations  and  other  foundations. 

President  Michael  I.  Sovern  of  Col¬ 
umbia  announced  the  “Media  &  Society 
Seminars”  program  will  be  based  at  Col¬ 
umbia’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
with  Richard  M.  Clurman,  a  public  policy 
consultant,  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors.  Clurman  has  served  as 
chief  of  correspondents  for  Time-Life 
and  chairman  and  among  other  posts  was 
editorial  director  of  News  day. 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  who  was  adviser  on 
communications  at  the  Ford  Foundation 
until  his  December  retirement,  conceived 
the  seminar  idea  and  will  serve  as  senior 
program  adviser.  Friendly  is  professor 
emeritus  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Named  executive  director  is  Stuart  F. 
Sucherman,  formerly  vicepresident  and 
director  of  legal  affairs  of  WNET/Thir- 
teen  and  a  program  officer  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

The  series  will  be  similar  to  seminars 
on  the  media  and  the  law  conducted  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  media  in  va¬ 


rious  cities  during  the  past  seven  years, 
and  will  continue  to  use  three  professors 
who  moderated  seminars  in  the  past: 
Charles  R.  Nesson  and  Arthur  R.  Miller, 
both  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Benno 
C.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Columbia  Law  School. 

Dean  Osborn  Elliott  of  the  journalism 
school  said  that  the  Ford  grant  will  be 
supplemented  by  other  grants  with  more 
than  $500,000  already  pledged  from 
media,  corporations  and  other  founda¬ 
tions. 

Seminars  will  be  held  at  regional  cen¬ 
ters  and  occasionally  abroad  and  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  participating  institutions — 
newspapers,  universities,  professional 
associations,  broadcast  stations  and 
groups.  A  minimum  of  12  seminars  are 
planned  yearly,  six  one-day  meetings  and 
six  weekend  sessions. 

The  seminar  program  will  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  administrative  unit  within  the 
university,  reporting  to  President 
Sovern.  In  addition  to  Elliott,  Clurman 
and  Sovern,  the  board  of  governors  (still 
in  formation)  now  includes: 

Floyd  Abrams,  Cahill  Gordon  & 
Reindel;  Lester  Bernstein,  editor,  News¬ 
week;  Robert  L.  Bernstein,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  Random  House; 
Thornton  Bradshaw,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  (designate),  RCA  Cor¬ 


poration;  Tyrone  Brown,  Steptoe  & 
Johnson;  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  editor. 
National  Review;  Joseph  A.  Califano, 
Jr.,  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman. 

Harold  Evans,  editor,  London  Times; 
Michael  G.  Gartner,  editor,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  James  C.  Goodale, 
Debevoise,  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates; 
Henry  A.  Grunwald,  editor  in  chief. 
Time,  Inc. 

Pamela  Hill,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  producer,  documentaries,  ABC 
News;  James  Hoge,  publisher,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Lewis  B.  Kaden,  professor  of 
law,  Columbia  University;  Clayton  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  president,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Joan  Konner,  executive  producer, 
WNET/Thirteen;  Irving  Kristol,  editor. 
The  Public  Interest  Magazine;  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  editor,  Oakland  Tribune;  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Ney,  chairman.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  Inc. 

Michael  J.  O’Neill,  editor.  New  York 
Daily  News;  Warren  H.  Phillips,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.;  Herbert 
Schmertz,  vicepresident,  public  affairs, 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation;  John  Seigenthal- 
er,  publisher,  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Irving  S.  Shapiro,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  (designate),  E.I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company;  Thomas  Winship, 
editor,  Boston  Globe;  Thomas  H.  Wy¬ 
man,  president  and  chief  executive  offic¬ 
er,  CBS  Inc.;  Boris  Yavitz,  dean.  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Five  North  Carolina  journalists  honored 


Five  of  the  nation’s  top  journalists  have 
been  selected  as  the  first  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

They  are:  Charles  Kuralt,  CBS  News 
correspondent;  C.  A.  McKnight,  former 
Charlotte  Observer  and  Charlotte  News 
editor;  Vermont  Royster,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Tom  Wicker, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
and  the  late  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  publisher  and  states¬ 
man.  All  are  North  Carolina  natives. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Kuralt  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
“On  the  Road”  feature  series  for  the  CBS 
Evening  News,  his  “Sunday  Morning” 
news  and  features  program  and  “Morn¬ 
ing,”  a  weekday  news  program. 

Kuralt  began  his  journalism  career  as 
editor  of  The  Daily  Tar  Heel,  the  UNC- 
CH  student  paper.  He  left  Carolina  in 
1955  to  become  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Charlotte  News.  Later  that  year 
he  joined  CBS  News  as  a  writer  and  in 
1959  began  work  as  a  correspondent. 

McKnight  is  project  director  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  currently  represents  ASNE  in  a  study 
of  declining  newspaper  readership  in  the 
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United  States  and  Canada. 

After  graduation  from  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege  in  1938,  McKnight  joined  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News.  He  was  editor  when  he  left  in 
1954  to  become  executive  director  for  the 
Southern  Educational  Reporting  Service. 
McKnight  also  spent  two  years,  1942-44, 
as  editor  of  the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico) 
Journal  and  as  an  Associated  Press  war 
correspondent.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  from  1955-76  and 
then  served  as  associate  publisher  before 
becoming  ASNE  project  director  in  1977. 

Royster  is  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr., 
professor  of  journalism  and  public  affairs 
at  UNC-CH.  In  a  career  spanning  more 
than  40  years,  Royster  has  won  almost 
every  major  journalism  award,  including 
the  ^litzer  Prize  in  1953.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  UNC-CH  in  1935  and  after  a 
brief  stint  with  North  Carolina  newspap¬ 
ers,  he  joined  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
1936.  While  there  Royster  was  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
associate  editor,  and  editor  from  1958  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1971.  He  was  also 
senior  vicepresident  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Journal.  He  is  still  a 
director  of  the  company. 

Wicker,  after  graduation  from  UNC- 


CH  in  1948  was  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Pines  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  went  on  to  work  on  several  North 
Carolina  newspapers  before  joining  the 
New  York  Times  Washington  bureau  in 
1960.  He  was  named  associate  editor  of 
the  newspaper  in  1968. 

Daniels  was  a  Washington,  N.C.,  na¬ 
tive  who  left  school  when  he  was  18  to 
become  editor  of  the  Wilson  Advance.  By 
1885  he  was  a  partner  in  two  other  weekly 
newspapers  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  State  Press  Association. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Raleigh  State 
Chronicle  and  is  credited  with  reviving 
the  newspaper  with  his  lively  editorials 
and  his  reform  crusades. 

Daniels  entered  political  life  as  an 
administrator  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  In  1894,  he  returned  to  Raleigh 
to  take  over  the  bankrupt  News  and 
Observer. 

Daniels  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  Woodrow  Wilson  admi¬ 
nistration  and  was  one  of  only  three 
cabinet  members  to  serve  through  both  of 
Wilson’s  terms.  Daniels  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Mexico  in  the  late  1930s 
and  returned  to  Raleigh  in  1941.  He  re¬ 
mained  active  in  journalism  and  public 
affairs  there  until  his  death  in  1948  at  the 
age  of  86. 
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LITHOMATIC 
US  N-aas 
;  URBANITE 

BALE. 

EROM  ONE. 


FYesses  like  these  are  ix)t  ax’ailable 
every  day.  And  usually  not  from  one 
source.  Yet  all  three  of  these  fine 
color-capable  newspaper  presses 
are  now  available  from  ONE  Cor¬ 
poration,  specialists  in  top  quality 
used  and  remanu^ctured  web 
offset  presses. 

Witii  its  68"  web,  the  Hoe 
Lithomatic  is  the  only  used  double¬ 
width  on  the  market  in  the  world 
today.  And  it’s  priced  far,  feu-  below 


current  ‘new’  cost  It  offers  speed; 
up  to  60,000  impressions  per  hour. 
And  with  additional  RTFs,  its 
capacity  can  be  inaeased  to  80 
pages,  taoadsheet  And  it  will  be 
available  for  delivery  in  December. 

If  faster  delivery  is  important 
ONE  has  a  six-ye^  old  Harris 
N-845  that  is  available  next  month. 
The  same  press,  new,  would  have 
an  18-month  delivery  schedule. 
And  it’s  the  only  us^  845  now 
available  with  a  22%i "  cutoff. 


Press 

Hoe  Lithomatic 

Reference  No  : 

WP4001 

Age: 

1969 

Number  of  units: 

5  units:  1  color  cylinder 

Cutoff: 

22347578mm 

VVfeb  width: 

6871727mm 

Type  of  folder: 

2:1  double  folder;  double  delivery 

Speed: 

60,000  I.PH. 

Web  capacity: 

6  (presently  running  only  2  webs) 

Motor/drive: 

Six  50  HP 

Paper  supply: 

Two  3-arm  reel,  tension  and  paster 
(RTPs) 

Accessories: 

Extensive  turn  bar  arrangement  Often 
single  web  dryer  and  chills 

Availability: 

December  1981 

It’s  priced  at  a  fraction  of  its 
ori^nal  cost 

The  third  press,  a  ten-year  old 
Goss  Urbanite,  offers  an  excellent 
configuration  for  process  color 
throighout  the  newspaper.  This 
press  is  in  exceptional  condition 
and  will  be  available  for  delivery 
in  September,  1982. 

Tfaree  exceptional  presses.  And 
typical  of  what  you  can  expect  from 


ONE  Corporatioa  This  is  because 
we  maintain  the  largest  inventory 
of  top  quality  used  arxl  remanu¬ 
factured  web  presses  in  the  U.& 
For  more  i^ormation  on  these 
fine  presses,  or  sirrqMy  to  be  placed 
on  our  mailing  list  c^l  Durelle 
Boles  at  ONE  Corporation  in 
AOanta,  404/321-3992. 


Press: 

Goss  Urbanite 

Reference  No  : 

WP1011 

Age: 

1969-72 

Number  of  units: 

6  mono  units;  2  3-color  units 

Cutoff: 

22347578mm 

Web  width:  , 

36  7914mm 

Type  of  folder: 

Half  folder 

Speed: 

40,000  I.PH.  straight;  20,000  I.PH. 
collect 

Web  capacity: 

8  webs  maximum  (with  upper  former) 

Motor/drive: 

2  100  HP  (230V;  3  PH;  50/50HZ) 

Paper  supply: 

2  8-position  rollstands;  with  integral 
hoists 

Accessories. 

Upper  former 

Availability: 

September  1982 

Press: 

Reference  No  : 
Age: 

Number  of  units: 
Cutoff: 

Web  width: 

Type  of  folder: 

Speed: 

Web  capacity: 
Motor /drive: 
Paper  supply: 

Accessories: 

Availability: 


Harris  N-845 

WP2008 

1975 

5 

22X  7578mm 
36  7914mm 

Mdl.  RBC-2  half  folder.  Guilmont 
quarter  folder 
50,000  I.PH 

6 

Two  125  HPs 

3  Butler  auto  splicers;  with  Data-Mat." 
Mdl.  #4042-15 

Web  Specialties  ribbon  slitter  deck 
Cary  silicone  coaters  Ink  agitators. 
July  1981 


ii  Itttttb 


ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Court,  N.E 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30329 
(404)  321-3992  /'Iblex:  700563 


Sex  ed  series 
wins  EWA’s 
grand  prize 

A  four-part  series  about  the  successes 
and  failures  of  sex  education  as  it’ s  taught 
in  Chicago’s  suburbs  won  the  $1,000 
grand  prize  in  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Awards  Competition  sponsored  by  the 
Education  Writers  Association. 

The  Award  for  Distinguished  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  went  to  Rena  Wish  Cohen, 
reporter  for  the  Sunday  Herald,  a  Pad- 
dock  publication  in  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill. ,  with  a  circulation  in  excess  of  55,000. 

Forty-nine  entries  in  15  categories  re¬ 
ceived  prizes.  Sixteen  first-prize  winners 
each  received  $500  and  a  plaque;  14 
second-prize  winners  each  received  $250 
and  a  certificate,  and  19  other  entries 
were  given  special  citations. 

The  complete  list  of  first-prize  winners  is  as  follows: 

First  Prize  (newspapers  over  7S,000  drculatkw) 

Breaking  news:  M.  William  Salganik,  Baltimore  Sun,  ‘‘School 
Finance  Trial;”  feature:  Sheryl  McCarthy,  New  York  Daily 
News,  ‘‘Death  of  a  Teacher;”  series  or  group  of  articles: 
Dennis  Kelly,  San  Bernadino  Sun,  ‘‘Skin  Deep;”  investiga- 

Ex-circulator 
wins  jobless  pay 

A  former  circulation  director  for  the 
York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record  won  his  fight  for 
jobless  pay  when  the  state  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Board  of  Review  re¬ 
versed  an  earlier  referee’s  decision,  hold¬ 
ing  that  he  was  an  unemployed  worker 
and  not  an  unemployed  businessman  be¬ 
cause  of  his  investment  interest  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  enterprise. 

Anthony  Irwin,  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  was  fired  from  his  $2,170-a-month  job 
effective  April  1,  1980,  the  appeal  board 
said  “because  the  claimant  would  not 
agree  to  a  change  in  the  contract  of  hire 
and  because  the  employer  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  claimant’s  work.’’ 

While  working  for  the  newspaper  in 
1979,  according  to  records  in  the  case, 
Irwn  bought  the  “Poor  David’s’’  res¬ 
taurant  as  an  investment  and  became  its 
president  and  owner  of  95%  of  stock  in 
the  enterprise.  His  wife,  who  managed 
the  restaurant,  owned  the  remainder  of 
the  stock.  He  spent  10  hours  a  week 
working  on  the  books  of  the  business,  for 
which  he  received  no  pay — an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  continued  after  he  left  his  news¬ 
paper  job,  and  he  was  available  for  other 
employment. 

In  awarding  benefits  to  Irwin,  the 
appeal  board  said,  “Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  claimant  cannot  be  said 
to  be  either  self-employed  or  an  “unem¬ 
ployed  businessman,’’  and  he  is  not  in¬ 
eligible  to  receive  benefits. 
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live  reporting;  10  staff  writers  of  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  “Inves¬ 
tigation  of  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,”  and  Doug 
Nogami  and  Mary  C.  Bounds,  Dallas  Morning  News,  “Wil- 
mer  Hutchins:  A  Question  of  Priorities;”  opinion:  Betty  De 
Ramus,  Detroit  Free  Press,  “An  Old  School  is  Gone,  but 
Some  Lessons  Remain.” 

First  Prize  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation.) 

Breaking  news:  Rudy  Lami  and  Phyllis  Messinger,  The  Home 
News  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.),  “The  Making  of  a  Superin¬ 
tendent;”  feature:  Mary  Ann  King,  Columbus  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune,  “Arland  Christ-Janer:  Confronting  a  Deficit  of 
Trust;”  series  or  group  of  articles:  Rena  Wish  Cohen,  the 
Sunday  Herald,  “Sex  Education:  The  Misunderstood  Sub¬ 
ject;”  investigative  reporting:  Craig  Brandon,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  A  Daily  Press,  “Students  Build  Houses;” 
opinion:  Larry  J.  Hayes,  Fort  Wayne  {Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 
“The  Case  for  Busing.” 

First  Prize  (national  magazines):  Kenneth  M.  Pierce.  Time, 
“Help!  Teacher  Can't  Teach!”  First  Prize  (local/regional 
magazines):  Ronizvers,  Philadelphia  Magazine,  “Stranger  in 
a  Strange  Land;”  FirstdMze  (special  interest/institutional  and 
trade  publications):  Sheryl  McCarthy,  Columbia  Journalism 
Review,  “Media  Internships;”  First  Prize  (television):  Jim 
Russell,  KTCA-tv,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  “Gifted  Children;”  First 
Prize  (radio):  Katy  Abel,  WBUR  radio,  Boston,  “South  Bos¬ 
ton  Busing  Boycott.” 

This  year’s  contest  was  the  largest  in 
EWA’s  history,  with  574  entries  being 
received.  All  entries  were  published  or 
broadcast  during  calendar  year  1980. 

Erroneous  police 
report  held  libelous 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  a 
decision  that  said  news  organizations 
could  be  sued  for  libel  if  they  relied  on 
oral  statements  of  police  officers  that 
were  later  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

Without  comment,  the  justices  refused 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  concluded  that  a  private  citizen 
could  recover  “actual”  damages  from  a 
news  organization  if  he  showed  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  reporters  and 
editors. 

The  case  involved  John  Phillips,  who 
was  awarded  $1  after  suing  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  over  an  article  that  said  Phillips 
had  been  charged  with  homicide  in  the 
shooting  of  his  wife.  A  “hot  line”  tele¬ 
phone  report  from  the  police  department 
to  the  news  media  was  the  source  of  much 
of  the  article’s  information.  The  police 
later  dropped  all  charges. 

Gannett  acquires 
free  weekly 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  has  purchased  the 
21,000-circulation  weekly  Salem  (N.J.) 
Sampler.  The  Sampler,  a  free  distribution 
weekly  published  in  southwest  New 
Jersey,  becomes  Gannett’s  23rd  non¬ 
daily.  Gannett  also  publishes  82  daily 
newspapers  in  32  states,  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  Sampler  was  purch¬ 
ased  from  Andrea  J.  Hogan,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  president,  publisher  and  editor. 


Appeals  court  rules 
newsman  was  libeled 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Special 
Appeals  has  upheld  a  libel  judgement 
against  a  Baltimore  disc  jockey,  but  has 
ordered  a  second  jury  to  reassess  the 
damages  he  must  pay  to  a  former  televi¬ 
sion  news  anchorman  who  was  libeled. 

The  appeals  court  upheld  a  lower  court 
ruling  that  disc  jockey  Johnny  Walker  did 
libel  then  WMAR-tv  news  anchorman 
Dennis  Holly,  but  ruled  that  there  must 
be  a  reassessment  of  how  $65,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  must  be  paid. 

Holly,  now  a  reporter  and  weekend 
anchor  for  Dallas  tv  station  KXAS,  was 
awarded  $65,000  from  Walker  and  his  sta¬ 
tion — WFBR.  The  appeals  court  ruled 
that  the  jury  incorrectly  divided  $40,0(X) 
of  the  judgement  between  Walker  and  the 
station. 

The  libel  action  against  Walker  stem¬ 
med  from  a  joke  the  disc  jockey  told  ab¬ 
out  the  newsman  a  week  after  a  blizzard 
in  1979  had  prompted  looting  by  residents 
of  mostly  black  neighborhoods  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

Walker  had  told  listeners  that  Holly, 
who  is  black,  suffered  a  knee  injury  when 
he  fell  while  carrying  a  television  during 
the  snowstorm. 

L.  A.  Times  sued 
over  retraction 

A  Beverly  Hills  attorney  is  suing  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  reporter  Jeffrey 
Perlman  for  libel,  claiming  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  published  retraction  was  not 
prominent  enough. 

The  suit,  which  seeks  $50,000  general 
damages  and  $150,000  punitive  damages, 
was  filed  in  Los  Angeles  Suprior  Court  by 
Robert  Baron  and  the  law  firm  of  Brown, 
Baron  and  Madden  over  a  Jan.  1  story  on 
page  8  of  the  Times  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion.  The  story  reported  that  Baron  had 
been  accused  of  involvement  in  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  tax  shelter  investment  scheme. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  Times,  on 
Baron’s  demand,  ran  a  retraction  on  page 
2,  stating  that  Baron  had  not  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  such  wrongful  action. 

But  Baron  complained  that  the  retrac¬ 
tion  was  only  a  paragraph  in  length  and 
thus  did  not  meet  the  requirement  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Code  section  48a  because  it  was 
not  printed  in  as  conspicuous  a  manner. 

In  the  recent  libel  trial  of  actress  Carol 
Burnett  against  the  National  Enquirer, 
she  claimed  the  Enquirer’s  retraction  was 
inadequate. 

Under  California  law,  a  newspaper  is 
liable  only  for  minimum  special  damages 
if  it  publishes  a  timely  and  adequate  re¬ 
traction  of  a  libel. 
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In  One  Year 
The  Kansas  City  Star-Times 
Will  Be  All  Offset 


Exciting  offset  quality  and 
offset  color  to  be  available  on 
45  units  . . .  Never  before 
have  nine  color  presses  been 
converted  from  letterpress  to 
offset  . . .  PMC  Offset  System 
chosen— based  on  superior 
performance  and  best  engi¬ 
neering. 

PMC  has  the  know-how  to  place  your 
newspaper  in  the  prestigious  offset 
column  now.  Do  it  at  big  savings  and  still 
use  your  press  while^he  conversion  takes 
place.  Average  installation  time  per  unit: 
five  to  seven  days. 

PMC  evaluates  your  press,  uses  precision 
components,  includes  the  best  in  dam¬ 
pening,  shims  and  locks,  furnishes  a 
skilled  conversion  team,  let’s  you  do  as 
much  of  the  work  as  possible,  trains  your 


A  Short  Story: 

Why  and  How  It  Happened 

KC  production  management  knows  the 
score.  Offset  is  the  best  way  to  print 
newspapers.  Their  predicament:  a  big 
investment  in  Hoe  Colormatics.  Nine 
presses  only  a  dozen  years  old.  They 
pondered:  maybe  these  conversions 
work.  PMC  looks  like  the  right  system. 
“Let’s  try  a  unit.”  Their  assessment: 
impressive.  “Let’s  see  what  happens  on  a 
couple  of  presses— nine  more  units.” 
Conclusion:  that’s  it.  “It’s  time  to  go  all  the 
way.” 


people,  and  sticks  with  you  until  a 
successful  operation. 

Ask  any  PMC  userfor  his  assessment  and 
then  contact  us  for  a  quotation. 

We’re  confident,  we  know  the  way 


See  us  in  Booth 
1946  &  602 
ANPA/RI  Conference 
Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey 
June  6-10 


PMC 


PRESS  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

230  James  Street 

Bensenville,  Illinois  60106 

TWX  910-650-0370,  (312)  860-5574  i 
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Publishing  and  cable 
company  formed 

David  Gordon,  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  Beverly  Hills  People  (E&P,  Au¬ 
gust  23, 1980),  has  joined  forces  with  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  businessmen  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  to  form  a  communica¬ 
tions  company. 

The  company,  to  be  named  London 
and  Californian  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  will  have  as  partners  Gordon;  Max¬ 
well  Aitken,  grandson  of  the  late  Lord 
Beaverbrook;  John  Elliott,  former  man¬ 
aging  director  of  London  Toiler  maga¬ 
zine;  and  international  businessman 
Tom  Yeardye. 

London  and  Californian  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  Gordon  is  the 
largest  single  stockholder,  has  acquired 
the  Beverly  Hills  People,  with  Gordon 
remaining  as  publisher  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  free  circulation  weekly. 

Gordon  will  also  be  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  L&C 
Publishing,  Inc.,  the  new  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  London  and  Californian 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  with  Yeardye 
as  president  of  L&C  Publishing,  Inc. 

Elliott  and  Aitken  will  serve  as  officers 
and  directors  of  the  parent  company,  with 
L&C  Publishing,  Inc.  being  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Participating  in  the  formation  of  the 


new  company  and  its  present  acquisitions 
is  the  Carr-Seberg  Company  of  London, 
an  international  brokerage  firm. 

Current  expansion  plans  for  the  new 
publishing  and  communications  company 
call  for  the  starting  of  additional  “cour¬ 
tesy”  newspapers,  similar  in  format  to 
Beverly  Hills  People  in  Houston, 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  London  and  other  markets. 

Included  in  the  new  company’s  expan¬ 
sion  plans  will  be  a  cable  television  com¬ 
pany  to  create,  develop,  produce  and 
market  cable  programming  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  scale  for  “up-market”  advertisers. 

Aitken,  grandson  of  the  late  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  the  Fleet  Street  newspaper 
baron,  was  formerly  managing  director  of 
the  family-owned  London  Daily  Express 
and  Sunday  Express,  prior  to  their  being 
relinquished  by  the  Beaverbrook  family. 

Elliott,  who  brought  the  London  Tatler 
out  of  retirement  in  1967,  currently  pub¬ 
lishes  London  Portrait. 

Yeardye,  who  will  headquarter  with 
Gordon  at  the  new  company’s  Beverly 
Hills  offices,  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Illingworth-Norris, 
a  British  textiles  firm,  and  will  remain  on 
that  board  in  addition  to  his  activities  with 
London  and  Californian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  Yeardye  was  formerly  the  in¬ 
ternational  executive  vice  president  for 
Vidal  Sassoon,  Inc. 


ITU  reaches  contract 
at  N.Y.  Ottaway  daily 

A  five-year  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  463,  repre¬ 
senting  newsroom  employees,  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Inc. -owned  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald  Record. 

Details  of  the  agreement  were  not  re¬ 
leased,  but  the  ITU  reported  “significant 
monetary  gains,  improvements  in  the  sick 
leave,  vacation  and  funeral  leave 
clauses.”  A  dental  plan  for  newsroom 
employees,  to  be  paid  for  by  manage¬ 
ment,  was  also  instituted. 

The  Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
was  the  first  in  the  26-member  Ottaway 
group  to  vote  for  a  unionized  newsroom 
and  the  first  to  reach  a  contract  agree¬ 
ment. 

Last  fall,  composing  room  employees 
for  the  Middletown  papers  voted  to  de¬ 
certify  by  a  vote  of  2 1  -2  after  failing  to 
negotiate  a  successful  contract  with  man¬ 
agement.  Composing  room  employees 
had  originally  voted  for  ITU  representa¬ 
tion  in  January  of  1974,  but  a  contract  was 
never  signed. 

Judge  imposes  gag 
on  sex  case  data 


LA.  Times  gives 
away  $750,000 

More  than  $750,000  was  disbursed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Fund  in  1980, 
Times  Fund  president  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher  Tom  Johnson  disclosed. 

Since  its  inception,  the  fund  has  distri¬ 
buted  more  than  $12.5  million. 

The  Times  Fund  was  founded  in  1944 
for  the  benefit  of  Southern  California 
youth.  The  Times  chose  to  limit  its  charit¬ 
able  activity  to  this  single  focus  in  the 
belief  that  a  concentrated  effort  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  maximum  number 
of  young  people,  according  to  Johnson. 

Supported  primarily  through  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  Times  Special  Events  such  as 
April’s. Times  Grand  Prix  of  Endurance, 
the  fund  provides  educational  grants-in- 
aid  to  disadvantaged  high  school  seniors 
in  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego 
counties  as  well  as  capital  grants  for 
youth  agencies  serving  low-income 
neighborhoods. 

Times  Fund  support  for  1980  included 
376  educational  grants-in-aid  for  a  total  of 
$188,000  in  addition  to  capital  grants  to 
organizations  like  Los  Angeles  Boys’ 
Clubs,  which  are  located  in  low-income 
areas,  and  continues  to  support  them. 

Another  Times  charity  program,  the 
Times  Summer  Camp  Fund,  allotted 
$600,000  in  camperships  during  1980  and 
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in  1981  will  allot  $700,000.  Seven  Southern 
California  counties  are  benefited  by  this 
program. 

The  camp  fund,  founded  in  1954,  is  a 
program  that  provides  underprivileged 
children  with  funds  for  a  week  of  camp. 
The  program  is  supported  largely  by 
contributions  from  Times  readers,  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  absorbing  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  This  allows  100%  of 
each  contribution  to  go  directly  toward 
providing  camperships. 

The  program  now  allows  approximate¬ 
ly  10,000  needy  children  to  go  to  camp 
each  summer — nearly  170,000  in  27 
years. 

To  benefit  the  maximum  number  of 
children,  priority  is  given  to  those  young 
people  who  earn  a  portion  of  their  camp 
fee. 


Music  critic  named 

Richard  L.  Pontzious,  fine  arts  critic 
for  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  will  join  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  as  music  critic.  He 
will  replace  Michael  Walsh,  who  has  been 
hired  by  Time.  Pontzious,  who  has  de¬ 
grees  in  music  from  New  York  University 
and  San  Jose  State  University,  was  a  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  the  Tokyo 
Weekender  and  has  worked  in  radio  and 
television.  He  also  has  conducted  orches¬ 
tras  in  Munich  and  Tokyo. 


A  temporary  restraining  order  was 
issued  by  a  Burlington,  N.C.  Superior 
Court  judge  against  the  Burlington  (N.C.) 
Times-News,  barring  the  Freedom  News¬ 
paper  from  publishing  materials  related  to 
a  case  involving  charges  of  sexual  har- 
rassment  on  the  part  of  a  school  official. 

The  order,  issued  by  Judge  D.  Marsh 
McLelland,  was  made  even  though  the 
editors  had  not  decided  to  use  the  in¬ 
formation  and  administrative  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  matter  were 'hot  completed. 

The  order  prohibits  the  paper  from 
“publishing,  circulating,  releasing  or  dis¬ 
tributing  any  documents  which  are  copies 
from  or  information  based  upon  materials 
contained  in  the  confidential  file”  of  Hen¬ 
ry  G.  Bright,  former  principal  of  the  Elon 
College  Elementary  School. 

Morning  delivery 

Publisher  Peter  E.  Thieriot  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph 
announced  that  publication  schedule  for 
Bloomington-Normal  (McLean  County 
final  edition)  will  change  permanently 
June  8,  when  a  new  edition,  the  Twin 
Cities’  Final,  will  roll  off  the  press  and  be 
on  subscriber  doorsteps  by  6:30  a.m.  All 
afternoon  delivery  will  end  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Pantagraph  will  be  made  in  the 
morning  in  Bloomington-Normal,  as  in  82 
communities  in  eight  Central  Illinois 
counties. 
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When  you're  number  one, 
you  do  things  better. 


Twenty  years  ago  Digital  set  out  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  computer  industry.  We  did. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  started  a  text 
management  revolution  with  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  PDP-8.  Until  then,  automatic  text 
management  was  more  dream  than  reality. 
Our  new  interactive  minicomputers  made 
it  practical.  Today,  more  US.  newspapers 
use  Digital  multiterminal  text  management 
systems  than  any  other  vendor’s. 

Not  simply  because  we  were  first.  V\fe 
understood  the  industry's  needs... from 
front  desk  to  business  office.  So  in  addition 
to  hardware,  we  developed  sophisticated 
application  software  for  our  pace-setting 
operating  systems.  Software  for  reporting 
and  editing.  Software  for  composing  room 
personnel.  Software  for  classifieds.  Software 
for  circulation  and  distribution.  Software 
for  business  operations. 

We  also  recognized  the  need  for  sup¬ 
port.  Comprehensive  training  programs  for 
newspaper  personnel.  Local  hardware  and 
software  maintenance  support.  New  service 
approaches  that  make  expert  help  as  close 
as  the  telephone,  yet  affordable. 


And  tomorrow? 

As  the  era  of  electronic  publishing 
evolves.  Digital  leads  the  way  with  new 
products  and  services  for  our  newspaper 
customers.  Products  and  services  to  help 
them  capitalize  on  technological  change. 
After  all,  when  you’ve  been  number  one 
since  the  beginning,  you  keep  doing  things 
better. 


Thisisoiir 

commitment. 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Graphic  Arts  Group 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 
(603)  884-6107 


See  us  at  ANPA/RI  Booth  #1568 


We  change  the  way 
the  world  thinks. 


Yellow  Pages  opens  ad  bureau 


The  National  Yellow  Pages  Service 
Association  has  formed  an  advertising 
bureau  with  the  intention  of  increasing 
telephone  directories’  share  of  national 
advertising. 

Fred  E.  Smykla,  director  of  NYPSA’s 
ad  bureau,  said  his  office  will  function 
along  the  lines  of  advertising  bureaus  for 
other  media  such  as  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  TvB,  and  RAB. 

“We  want  to  demonstrate  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  community  our  viability  as  a  major 
media  alternative,”  he  stated. 

Smykla  said  gross  national  advertising 
revenues  in  the  Yellow  Pages  have  grown 
from  about  $135  million  in  1975  to  $350 
million  in  1980.  He  projected  gross  rev¬ 
enues  for  national  ads  will  be  between 


$360  million  and  $375  million  in  1981. 

Smykla  noted  that  national  Yellow 
Pages  advertising  is  in  its  infancy  com¬ 
pared  to  local  telephone  directory  ads 
which  he  estimated  brought  in  $3  billion 
in  gross  revenues  last  year. 

There  are  6,000  Yellow  Pages  director¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States,  about  half  of 
which  are  published  by  the  Bell  System. 

NYPSA  represents  129  Yellow  Pages 
publishers  in  all  and  95  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

NYPSA’s  ad  bureau  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Troy,  Michigan,  a  suburb  of  De¬ 
troit.  Smylda  said  the  bureau  intends  to 
open  offices  in  major  cities  including  Chi¬ 
cago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York. 


U.S.  News  survey 
to  be  tv  special 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report'^  annual 
survey,  “Who  Runs  America?”  will  be 
coming  to  national  television  as  a  one- 
hour  program  produced  jointly  by  Gate¬ 
way  Productions,  a  Gannett  Co_.  sub¬ 
sidiary;  Wold  Entertainment,  and  Nova- 
corn,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report’s  tele¬ 
vision  distribution  company. 

Gateway  will  produce  the  special, 
which  will  analyze  the  nation’s  most 
powerful  people  and  institutions.  The  en¬ 


tire  project  will  be  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port. 

The  telecast  is  planned  to  coincide  with 
the  publication  of  a  special  fall  update  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report’s  “Who 
Runs  America?”  study.  The  Gateway 
production  team  will  work  closely  with 
the  editors  of  U.S.  News  «&  World  Report 
to  examine  the  initial  survey  results  and 
to  measure  and  explain  the  expected  re¬ 
formulation  of  power  structures  within 
government,  business,  and  labor  as  well 
as  among  intellectuals,  artists,  and  reli¬ 
gious  leaders. 


Sunpapers’  parent 
forms  broadcast  co. 


The  A.  S.  AbellCompany  plans  to  form 
a  new  subsidiary  corporation  which  will 
be  responsible  for  future  ventures  in  the 
broadcasting/communications  field,  as 
well  as  owning  and  operating  WMAR-tv 
and  WMAR-fm. 

Stephen  D.  Seymour  will  be  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  office  of  the  new  subsidiary, 
according  to  Gary  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Seymour  will  also  serve  on  the 
board  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 

Seymour  joins  the  company  from  Wes- 
tinghouse  Broadcasting  Corporation, 


which  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  and  vicepresident  for  sales/market¬ 
ing  and  special  projects  for  the  last  five 
years. 


“The  new  subsidiary  will  pursue 
growth  opportunities  in  the  field  of  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  and  related 
areas,”  Black  said. 


Seymour’s  primary  responsibilities  will 
include  the  development  and  execution  of 
strategic  plans  for  our  further  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  communications  industry. 
Black  added.  “We  expect  him  to  evaluate 
appropriate  broadcasting  opportunities 
and  other  ventures  with  which  we  may  be 
presented  because  of  rapidly  changing 
technology.” 


Magazine  firm 
buys  Colo,  weeklies 


The  Independent  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent,  a 
twice  weekly,  and  Columbine  Indepen¬ 
dent  were  acquired  by  Titsch  Publishing 
Inc.,  a  magazine  publishing  firm. 

Titsch,  owned  by  Robert  Titsch,  Little¬ 
ton,  will  own  80%  of  the  stock.  Vem 
Berngert,  publisher,  and  Garrett  Ray, 
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editor,  who  have  owned  the  Independent 
since  1966,  will  retain  16%  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  and  editor,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Titsch  started  his  company  in  1975 
when  he  created  a  weekly  magazine, 
CableVision,  in  his  basement.  He  ac¬ 
quired  Colorado  Business  in  1977.  He 
also  publishes  seven  other  magazines. 
The  Independent  is  his  first  newspaper. 
He  is  planning  to  start  a  weekly  Colorado 
business  newspaper  in  June. 


Publisher  urges  more 
courtroom  coverage 

Far  too  much  attention  is  focused  by 
the  press  on  a  handful  of  cases  in  which 
judges  close  courtrooms,  and  not  enough 
attention  is  given  to  thousands  of  other 
cases  which  can  be  covered  by  the  press, 
but  go  uncovered.  Creed  Black,  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  Co.,  told  a  Kentucky  judicial 
conference.  (May  12.) 

Black  pointed  out  that  “at  last  count, 
there  had  been  more  than  300  efforts  to 
close  criminal  justice  proceedings  in  this 
country  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  the  Gannett  case  in  July  of 
1979.” 

While  indicating  that  this  is  a  major 
problem  to  be  dealt  with.  Black  said,  “the 
greater  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  .  .  . 
that  too  little  coverage  is  given  to 
thousands  of  other  cases  adjudicated  day 
in  and  day  out  with  no  one  present  but  the 
participants.” 

While  surveys  are  revealing  that  the 
public  knows  too  little  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  courts,  judges  are  making  it  even 
harder  to  find  out  by  closing  their  cour¬ 
trooms  “in  numbers  unprecedented  in 
American  history,”  Black  said. 

“I  suggest,”  Black  told  judges  in 
attendence,  “that  you  recognize  you 
have  a  serious  problem  in  the  way  the 
public  perceives  your  labors  and  that  you 
undertake  an  effort  to  educate  the  people 
about  what’s  happening  in  the  cour¬ 
trooms. 

“There  is  a  mystique  about  the  courts 
which  some  cynics  believe  is  deliberately 
perpetrated  to  provide  employment  for 
the  growing  number  of  law  school  gradu¬ 
ates,”  Black  added.  “It  is  in  your  in¬ 
terest,  I  believe,  to  dispel  it. 

“One  way  to  do  that,”  he  said,  “is  to 
invite  the  press  in,  not  order  it  out.” 

Courant  bureau 
adds  to  staff 

Bill  Stall,  staff  writer  at  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was 
named  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  In  the 
move  to  expand  its  Washington  and 
federal  government  coverage,  the  paper 
has  added  two  reporters  to  the  bureau. 

Stall,  with  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Times  for  three  years,  earlier  was 
assistant  metropolitan  editor  among 
other  posts.  He  is  a  former  Associated 
Press  Sacramento  bureau  chief.  Both  the 
Times  and  the  Courant  are  owned  by  the 
Times  Mirror  Company. 

Reporters  added  in  Washington  are 
Carol  Giacomo,  formerly  a  reporter  in  the 
state  capitol  for  the  Courant,  and  David 
Lightman,  chief  political  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 
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Thresher  retains  White  House  photo  award 


For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
James  Thresher  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  won  the  title  of  Photographer  of  the 
Year  in  the  annual  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association  competition. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  award¬ 
winning  photos  will  be  on  view  daily 
through  September  7  in  the  James  Madi¬ 
son  Memorial  Building. 

Thresher,  who  started  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  1972  as  a  photo  news  aide, 
became  a  staff  photographer  in  1978.  In 
addition  to  his  portfolio  award  this  year. 
Thresher  also  won  a  first  and  two  second 
place  awards  in  various  categories. 

The  category  winners  follow — 

Presidential:  First,  Susan  McElhinney, 
Newsweek;  second,  Wally  McNamee, 
Newsweek;  third,  Dennis  Cook,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  honorable  mentions,  Diana 
Walker,  Time  and  John  Ficara,  News¬ 
week. 

News:  First,  Darryl  L.  Heikes,  United 
Press  International;  second,  Linda 
Wheeler,  Washington  Post;  third,  Susan 
Klemens,  UPI;  honorable  mentions, 
James  A.  Parcell,  and  Larry  Morris, 


Dennis  A.  White,  a  hospital  accounting 
department  employee  from  Kingwood, 
W.Va.,  who  occasionally  writes  letters  to 
the  editor,  is  this  year’s  winner  in  the 
annual  First  Amendment  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc. 

White  received  the  first  prize  of  $  1 ,000 
at  the  National  Newspaper  Association’s 
annual  Government  Affairs  Conference 
on  March  13. 

The  annual  essay  contest  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  NAM  last  year  to  heighten  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment.  NAM  is  a  group 
made  up  of  the  managers  and  directors  of 
press  associations  at  the  state,  regional 
and  national  level. 

The  second  prize  award  of  $300  in  this 


Washington  Post. 

Personalities — color;  First,  George  F. 
Mobley,  National  Geographic;  second, 
James  L.  Amos,  National  Geographic; 
third,  Wally  McNamee,  Newsweek;  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  Larry  Downing,  News¬ 
week  and  Bruce  Dale,  National  Geog¬ 
raphic. 

Personalities — black  and  white:  First, 
Frank  Johnston,  and  second,  Gerald 
Martineau;  third,  Craig  Herndon,  all  of 
the  Washington  Post  as  are  honorable 
mention  winners,  John  McDonnell  and 
Martineau. 

Feature — color:  All  place  winners  with 
the  National  Geographic.  First,  Cotton 
Coulson;  second,  Nathan  Benn,  and 
third,  James  A.  Sugar.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions,  Fred  J.  Maroon,  free  lance,  and 
Bianca  Lavies,  National  Geographic. 

Feature — black  and  wh’te:  First, 
James  M.  Thresher;  second,  John 
McDonnell,  Washington  Post;  third,  Bet¬ 
sy  K.  Frampton,  free  lance;  honorable 
mentions.  Bob  Grieser,  Washington  Star 
and  James  Parcell,  Washington  Post. 

Sports:  First,  Bruce  Dale,  National 
Geographic,  and  second  and  third. 


year’s  contest  went  to  J.  Creighton  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  Monticello,  Iowa.  Third  place 
and  $200  went  to  Susan  Eikenberry  of 
Carleton,  Neb. 

The  essays  are  entered  first  in  contests 
sponsored  by  local  community  newspap¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country.  This  year’s 
theme  was:  A  Free  Press  Safeguards  My 
Freedom.  White’s  winning  essay  was  en¬ 
tered  first  in  his  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Preston  County  Journal  in  King- 
wood. 

“One  of  the  simplest  words  that  can 
describe  one  of  the  ways  a  free  press  safe¬ 
guards  our  freedom,”  White  wrote,  “is 
‘watchdog.’  The  press  is  always  there, 
questioning,  probing,  observing — a 
‘being’  or  unending  energy.  There  is  one 
freedom  a  free  press  guards  for  us  con- 


Joseph  Silverman,  Washington  Star;  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  George  F.  Mobley  and 
James  L.  Amos,  National  Geographic. 

Pictorial — color:  First,  Dennis  Brack, 
Black  Star-Time;  second,  O.  Louis  Maz- 
zatenta,  and  third,  James  L.  Amos,  both 
of  National  Geographic,  as  were  honor¬ 
able  mentions,  James  L.  Stanfield  and 
George  F.  Mobley. 

Pictorial — black  and  white:  First,  John 
McDonnell;  second,  James  M.  Thresher, 
and  third,  Craig  Herndon,  all  Washington 
Post.  Hpnorable  mentions,  Margaret 
Thomas,  Washington  Post,  and  Brig 
Cabe,  Washington  Star. 

Picture  story — color;  First,  Steven  L. 
Raymer,  and  second,  O.  Louis  Maz- 
zatenta;  third,  James  A.  Sugar,  all 
National  Geographic.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions,  Fred  J.  Maroon,  free  lance,  and 
Arthur  Grace,  Time. 

Picture  story — black  and  white;  First, 
Ken  Heinen,  Washington  Star;  second, 
James  M.  Thresher,  and  third,  Margaret 
Thomas;  honorable  mentions,  James  M. 
Thresher  and  Larry  Morris,  all  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 


stantly.  It  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others.  Our  most  encompassing  freedom, 
and  one  least  recognized,  is  the  freedom 
to  choose. 

“It  covers  every  area  or  our  lives.  We 
must  make  intelligent  decisions  almost 
every  day.  The  press  provides  us  with  an 
unending  flow  of  information  and  facts 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
Good  news,  bad  news,  rumors  and  trends 
are  all  presented  to  us  for  our  digestion.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  sort  it  all  out  and  file  away 
whatever  we  deem  important  ...” 

Each  of  the  winning  entries  already  had 
taken  top  honors  in  statewide  contests 
sponsored  by  their  respective  state  press 
associations. 

The  judges  this  year  were  Jack  Landau, 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Stephen  Rogers,  president  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers. 


Accountant  wins  free  press  prize 


Gannett  awards  Asian  fellowships 


The  Gannett  Fellows  in  Asian  Studies 
for  1981-82  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
were  announced  by  Daniel  W.Y.  Kwok, 
professor  of  Chinese  history  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  chairman  of  the  Gannett  Fel¬ 
lowship  Committee. 

The  7th  class  of  fellows  includes: 

Ronald  N.  Ishoy,  30,  a  reporter  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  formerly  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
the  Chillicothe  Gazette. 

Thomas  Koch,  31,  a  reporter  with  the 
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Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province,  formerly 
with  CBC  Radio  in  Canada. 

Susan  E.  Manuel,  3 1 ,  a  reporter  for  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  Nevada  State 
Journal,  and  formerly  with  the  Carson 
City  Nevada  Appeal. 

Kevinne  Ann  Moran,  27,  a  reporter 
with  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Raul  Ramirez,  34,  a  reporter  for  the 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

David  R.  Schweisberg,  27,  a  writer  and 
editor  with  United  Press  International  in 
Detroit,  formerly  a  reporter  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan  and  New  York. 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  program  is 
supported  by  annual  grants  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  and  offers  journalists, 
particularly  those  in  mid-career,  a  chance 
to  study  Asian  cultures  and  institutions 
for  about  10  months  at  the  university. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1981 
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Newspapers 
news  source 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  are  tightening  their  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  use  of  confidential  sources  and 
pseudonyms  in  stories  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Janet  Cooke  affair  at  the  Washington 
Post  and  columnist  Michael  Daly’s  res¬ 
ignation  from  the  New  York  News. 

Cooke  resigned  from  the  Post  after 
admitting  she  fabricated  her  Pulitizer 
Prize  winning  feature  story  about  an  eight 
year-old  heroin  addict  named  Jimmy. 

Daly  handed  in  his  resignation  at  the 
News  after  telling  his  editors  he  had  used 
a  pseudonym  for  a  British  soldier  in  a 
story  he  wrote  on  Northern  Ireland  while 
in  Belfast. 

“I  think  the  days  of  free  wheeling,  sub¬ 
jective  reporting  are  over,”  stated  James 
Wieghart,  assistant  to  the  editor  and  for¬ 
mer  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  New 
York  News.  “The  editor  is  back  again.” 

Wieghart  said  the  News  had  a  meeting 
“after  the  Janet  Cooke  thing  to  remind 
ourselves  what  our  polices  are.  It’s  okay 
to  keep  confidential  sources  but  not 
from  the  editors.” 

He  remarked  the  News’  policy  on 
pseudonyms  is  “don’t  use  them  unless 
you  state  so  in  the  paper.” 

“We  are  going  to  see  more  of  this  kind 
of  incident,  where  people  are  going  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  use  of  journalist  techni¬ 
ques  that  editors  do  not  condone,” 
Wieghart  noted.  “It’s  become  a  journalis¬ 
tic  technique  to  not  name  somebody  even 
when  you  can  to  get  a  dash  of  glamor.” 

The  editors  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
have  been  meeting  with  reporters  to 
“evolve  a  consensus  view  among  the 
staff’  as  to  what  the  rules  on  the  use  of 
confidential  sources  should  be. 

“We  want  to  avoid  the  staff  feeling 
hampered,”  explained  editor  Robert 
Maynard,  who  is  also  an  ASNE  board 
member. 

Maynard  said  the  Tribune’s  policy  is  an 
“oral  one”  so  far  but  added  the  paper  is 
“in  the  process  of  evolving  a  written 
one.” 

He  said  a  general  rule  at  the  Tribune  is 
“never  publish  anything  without  a  senior 
editor”  knowing  the  identities  of  the 
sources. 

Maynard  advised  editors  to  “have  a 
fairly  comprehensive  sense  of  your  own 
of  what’s  going  on  in  your  community”  in 
order  to  avoid  becoming  the  victim  of 
hoaxes. 

He  stated,  “If  you  hear  something  sen¬ 
sational,  you  have  a  basis  to  measure  it 
against  your  own  experience.” 

The  Washington  Post  instituted 
“minor”  changes  in  its  policies  on  con¬ 
fidential  sources  following  the  Janet 
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revamping 

policies 

Cooke  affair,  stated  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Richard  Harwood. 

“Reporters  are  required  to  inform  an 
editor  if  he  asks  for  the  source  of  his 
information,”  he  said.  “There  can  be  no 
confidential  source  known  only  to  the  re¬ 
porter.” 

He  added,  “If  a  reporter  refuses  to  tell 
an  editor  (the  idenitity  of  a  source)  that 
material  would  not  be  used.  We’re  elimi¬ 
nating  the  exceptions.” 

“Our  guidelines  are  very  straightfor¬ 
ward.  If  it’s  necessary  to  conceal  a 
source,  the  editors  know  the  identity,” 
stated  Andrew  Barnes,  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Barnes  said  the  Times  has  not  changed 
its  policy  on  confidential  sources  but  has 
issued  “a  written  form  of  what  it  is”  to 
reporters. 

He  commented  the  editors  of  the  paper 
held  a  meeting  to  determine  if  “new  jour¬ 
nalism  is  causing  us  to  accept  standards 
which  are  less  precise.  The  closer  you  get 
to  reality,  the  more  credence  you  have 
with  readers.” 

Barnes  said  editors  should  “pay  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  legal  considerations” 
when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  print  a 
story  relying  on  confidential  sources. 

“A  paper  is  imperiled  of  losing  all  of  its 
defenses  against  libel  and  reporters  are 
imperiled  of  going  to  jail  ”  when  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  are  used,  Barnes  commented. 
“There’s  a  small  but  fair  nucleus  of 
lawyers  who  are  looking  to  take  money 
out  of  our  treasuries.” 

Barnes  was  education  editor  at  the 
Washington  Post  during  the  “Watergate 
years.” 

Although  the  paper  “just  asserted 
fact”  in  its  stories  on  Watergate,  Barnes 
stated  the  situation  then  “was  that  impor¬ 
tant”  and  the  sources  “that  reliable”  to 
justify  the  journalistic  methods  used. 

At  the  Charlotte  News,  “quite  a  bit  of 
conversation  takes  place  with  the  repor¬ 
ter  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  the 
source  may  be  telling  us,”  said  editor 
Kent  Bernhard. 

He  said  the  paper’s  rules  require  repor¬ 
ters  to  share  the  identity  of  confidential 
sources  with  editors. 

“We  try  to  keep  thai  kind  of  reporting 
to  a  minimum,”  he  said. 

He  remarked  the  News  will  not  publish 
a  story  if  reporters  won’t  tell  editors  the 
source. 

“There  has  to  be  a  large  degree  of  trust 
of  the  editor  in  the  reporter,  but  that  trust 
has  to  be  returned.  Reporters  should  be 
willing  to  share  confidential  sources  with 
their  editors,”  Bernhard  remarked. 

Bernhard  also  believes  “editors  should 
share  the  responsibility  of  protecting  a 


source’s  identity”  and  not  let  their  repor¬ 
ters  “dangle  alone  out  there.” 

He  added,  “I  don’t  think  it’s  fair  for  the 
reporter  to  have  to  face  a  contempt 
charge  alone.” 

Bernhard  contended  sharing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  confidential  sources  “will  make 
editors  more  careful.” 

Mike  Kidder,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee  said  he  has  noticed  few¬ 
er  anonymous  sources  being  used  in  stor¬ 
ies  since  the  Janet  Cooke  episode. 

“Voluntary  cooperation  is  more  preva¬ 
lent,”  he  said.  “Reporters  are  more  will¬ 
ing  to  share  information  with  editors.” 

Kidder  said  the  Bee  has  “not  changed 
any  policy  per  se.  We  really  hold  an  editor 
mutually  accountable  for  a  story  with  the 
reporter.  Whoever  the  reporter  is,  if  there 
is  an  anonymous  source,  we  want  that 
editor  to  know.” 

“We’re  not  going  to  fool  around,”  said 
Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  past  ASNE  president,  on  his 
paper’s  tightening  of  rules  for  confiden¬ 
tial  sources. 

He  said  the  Globe  intends  to  “formal¬ 
ize  and  rethink”  its  rules  and  “will  make 
them  public.” 

“Reporters  are  anxious  to  have  firm 
guidelines,”  Winship  noted.  “Indi¬ 
viduals  have  as  much  at  stake  in  this  as 
the  insitution  does.  We  are  all  in  this 
together.” 

Winship  continued,  “We’ve  always 
had  a  policy  that  a  reporter  had  to  have 
two  sources  if  he  does  not  identify  a 
source,  but  it  was  not  spelled  out  specifi¬ 
cally.” 

He  said  the  Globe’s  editors  have  since 
decided  their  policy  was  “too  loose.” 

“It’s  an  educational  process  with  your 
whole  staff  when  you  change  rules,” 
Winship  said,  adding  the  policy  on 
sources  “goes  to  the  heart  of  reporter- 
editor  mutual  trust.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  also  tight¬ 
ening  its  policies  on  confidential  sources 
and  pseudonyms,  said  editor  Gene 
Roberts. 

He  said  the  Inquirer  requires  that  either 
he  or  managing  editor  Gene  Foreman 
“personally  approve  any  cases  in  which 
names  other  than  the  correct  ones  are 
being  used  in  a  story.” 

Roberts  said,  however,  that  he  “cau¬ 
tions  against”  stating  in  writing  that  “re¬ 
porters  should  automatically  inform  the 
managing  editor  or  city  editor”  about  the 
use  of  a  confidential  source. 

“You’ll  have  the  city  editor  as  well  as 
reporters  in  jail  on  source  questions. 
“We  just  went  through  a  tricky  case  re¬ 
garding  Abscam,”  Roberts  said,  referring 
to  Jan  Schaffer  being  cited  for  contempt 
by  a  Federal  Judge  when  she  refused  to 
testify  at  a  hearing  about  her  sources. 

“We  had  an  editor  or  two  who  knew 
exactly  whom  she  had  talked  to,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  did  not  advertise  that  fact. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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"Given  the  factors  of  cost,  performance, 
support  and  reliability,  we  have  been 
very  pleased  with  our  SII  system  and 
would  recommend  it  without  hesitation 
to  any  newspaper  considering  the 
installation  of  a  front-end  system." 

Bob  Chandler 

BEND  (Oregon)  BULLETIN 


System/22  Brings  Big  System  Power 
to  the  Small  and  Medium  Size  Newspaper 


"We  looked  with  great  care  at  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  systems  suitable  for 
newspapers  our  size  before  we  chose 
SII.  We  bought  SII  because  it  promised 
to  be  cost-effective  for  a  newspaper  of 
our  size,  and  it  has  lived  up  to  its 
promise.  We  were  influenced  by  what 
we  thought  would  be  a  good  support 
program  from  the  manufacturer  for 
both  software  and  hardware,  and  we 
have  not  been  disappointed.  If  we  had  it 
to  do  all  over  again  we  still  would 
choose  SII." 


At  more  than  60  newspapers  nationwide 
System  Integrators  has  brought  increased 
productivity,  speed  and  accuracy  to 
editorial  and  classified  departments.  The 
result  of  Sirs  experience  is  System/22;  a 
cost-effective  package  that  delivers  power 
without  compromise.  Now  software 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  packaged  in  a 
system  to  please  the  budget-minded 
publisher  who  wants  speed  and  flexibility. 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

1820  Tribute  Road 
Sacramento,  CA  9581 5 
(916)  929-9481 


P.O.  Box  5221 
Manchester,  NH  03108 
(603)669-4110 


News  sources 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

We  did  not  have  a  policy  or  anything  writ¬ 
ten.  If  you  reduce  anything  to  writing,  it’s 
tailor  made  for  complication  in  the  cour¬ 
troom.” 

Roberts  thinks  papers  planning  to  issue 
a  written  policy  on  sources  “are  going  to 
regret  it.  In  libel  source  cases,  plaintiffs 
will  be  automatically  asking  for  policy 
manuals.” 

Newsday's  editor,  Anthony  Insolia, 
did  send  a  note  to  his  staff  “reaffirming 
we  should  not  use  anonymity  in  the  pap¬ 
er”  although  he  believes  “our  procedures 
are  pretty  tight  as  they  are.  1  have  never 
run  a  story  where  an  editor  didn’t  share 
information  with  a  reporter,  especially 
new  reporters.” 

Insolia  said  Newsday  reporters  are  in¬ 
structed  to  “minimize  the  use  of  un¬ 
named  sources”  because  “it’s  important 
to  our  credibility.” 

He  stated  the  “sin  of  anonymity  opens 
the  door  to  fiction.” 

Insolia  remarked  that  when  sources  re¬ 
quest  anonymity,  reporters  should  make 
more  of  an  effort  to  get  them  on  the  re¬ 
cord. 

“1  think  you  will  succeed  more  often 
than  not,”  he  said. 

Denver  Post  editor  William  Hornby, 
also  a  former  ASNE  president,  is  another 
who  thinks  stronger  efforts  to  get  sources 
to  go  on  the  record  will  be  successful. 

“If  the  reporters  insist  on  attribution, 
pretty  soon  the  feeling  they  (sources) 
want  to  be  quoted  wilt  outweigh  the  fear 
of  being  identified,”  he  said. 

Hornby  believes  reporters  developed 
the  “bad  habit”  of  relying  on  confidential 
sources  because  “it’s  easier  to  get 
news.” 

“Reporters  know  they  need  to  break 
it,”  he  commented,  adding  newspapers 
face  “an  essential  need  to  improve  the 
accuracy  of  our  product.” 

Judith  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  Bri¬ 
tain  Herald  and  an  ASNE  board  member, 
said  the  use  of  confidential  sources  is 
more  of  a  problem  “with  major  metros” 
than  with  small  dailies  because  the  big 
city  papers  “go  in  more  for  these  wide 
spectrum  feature  stories  that  are  more 
dependent  on  this  kind  of  source.” 

She  said  her  40,(X)0  daily  circulation 
paper  is  “more  nuts  and  bolts”  journal¬ 
ism  covering  “everyday  situations  on  a 
local  level.” 

But  she  added  her  paper  does  have  a 
“two  source  rule  for  anything  that’s 
printed.  We  try  to  steer  away  from  the 
unidentified  source.” 

Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  of  the  South- 
bridge  News  in  Massachusetts  and 
another  ASNE  board  member,  agreed 
with  Brown  that  the  use  of  confidential 
sources  is  more  a  problem  for  metro 
papers. 
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“I  don’t  think  on  a  day  to  day  basis  we 
come  into  contact  with  this  problem  of 
confidential  sources,”  Ghiglione  said. 

He  added  that  being  in  a  smaller  city  of 
17,000  makes  it  “easier  for  me  personally 
to  check  it  (a  story)  if  something  doesn’t 
feel  right.” 

Ghiglione  is  editorial  board  chairman 
of  the  ASNE  Bulletin.  He  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  sending  a  questionnaire 
to  members  to  seek  their  reactions  to  the 
Janet  Cooke  episode. 

He  said  the  questionnaire  asks  editors, 
“What  have  you  learned,  and  what,  if 
anything,  will  you  do  differently  at  your 
newspaper  as  a  consequence.” 

Ghiglione  said  newspapers  must  also 
address  “the  much  more  complex  ques¬ 
tion”  of  the  “connection  between  fiction¬ 
al  techniques  and  journalism.” 

“Who  are  young  reporters  emulat¬ 
ing?”  he  asked.  “Who  makes  it  in  the 
world  of  journalism?  In  some  reports,  it 
would  be  nice  to  see  more  ‘give  us  the 
facts’  type  of  journalism  and  less  inter¬ 
pretation.” 

“We’ve  reviewed  our  procedures  and 
policies,  but  we  haven’t  changed  them. 
We  think  they  are  very  good,”  said  A.M. 
Rosenthal,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

“What  happened  in  both  cases  is  the 
writers  wrote  fiction,  and  we  don’t  write 
fiction,”  he  continued. 

Rosenthal  said  the  issues  surrounding 
the  Janet  Cooke  and  Michael  Daly  affairs 
were  more  a  matter  of  “the  relationship 
between  the  reporter  and  editor”  than 
they  were  about  the  uses  of  confidential 
sources  and  pseudonyms  in  stories. 

Remarking  it  was  a  “mistake  of  the 
editors”  at  the  Washington  Post  “not  to 
insist”  on  knowing  the  names  of  Janet 
Cooke’s  claimed  sources  for  her  story  on 
Jimmy,  Rosenthal  stated,  “If  we  ask  the 
reporter  (for  a  source),  then  the  reporter 
is  under  obligation  to  tell  us.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  then  we  are  under  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  source.  We  take  the  same  respon- 
siblity  as  the  reporter.” 

Rosenthal  said  if  a  reporter  refused  to 
identify  a  source  after  being  asked,  he 
would  not  print  the  story  and  would  “in¬ 
vite  him  to  leave”  and  go  “find  an  editor 
he  trusts”  at  another  newspaper. 

“We  don’t  ask  every  reporter  for  a 
source,”  Rosenthal  added,  saying  when 
the  editors  do  ask  it  is  because  “we  want 
to  have  some  judgment  on  how  to  play  to 
the  story.” 

William  F.  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  his  newspaper  has 
not  changed  any  policies  on  confidential 
sources  “because  we  don’t  see  the  need 
for  it.  Our  policies  have  worked  very  well 
in  the  past.” 

Thomas  said  unidentified  sources  in 
stories  “are  never  anonymous  as  far  as 
the  people  responsible  for  putting  the 
story  into  the  paper  are  concerned.  On 
every  important  story  the  editors  have 
always  known  all  its  principal  compo¬ 


nents  and  are  sure  that  it’s  legitimate.” 

Thomas  commented  the  Times  has  also 
taken  steps  to  ensure  “all  prospective 
hireds  are  checked  as  to  their  resumes.” 

UPl’s  editor-in-chief  H.L.  Stevenson 
said  the  wire  service  has  been  reviewing 
its  basic  policy  on  the  use  of  confidential 
sources  and  pseudonym’s  “to  make  sure 
it  is  satsifactory.” 

Stevenson  said  he  wants  his  policies  to 
be  “precise  without  being  restrictive.  We 
don’t  want  to  become  so  inflexible  we’re 
foolish,”  Stevenson  said. 

“We  discourage  the  use  of  unidentified 
sources  in  copy  preferring  to  list  by  name 
who  is  making  a  statement,”  he  said. 
“We  do  not  ever  use  the  word  ‘sources.’ 
When  we  are  unable  to  use  names,  we 
then  seek  to  identify  the  source  in  some 
manner  that  will  give  the  reader  guidance , 
such  as  the  White  House  said,  a  State 
Department  official  said.” 

Stevenson  commented  “realistically” 
there  are  “infrequent  occasions”  when 
reporters  need  to  protect  their  sources 
identities. 

Stevenson  said  UPI  also  “discourages 
pseudonyms  and  composite  characteriza¬ 
tions.”  When  they  are  used,  “we  make  it 
very  clear  that  they  are  such  and  reasons 
they  they  are  being  used,”  he  remarked. 

Stevenson  commented  UPl’s  rules 
“have  been  passed  down  through  the 
years.  We  do  not  have  a  current  written 
policy.” 

He  noted  that  although  the  wire  service 
is  reviewing  its  rules,  he  “does  not 
know”  if  he  will  rewrite  them. 

AP’s  executive  editor,  Lou  Boccardi, 
said  several  weeks  before  the  Janet 
Cooke  episode  he  sent  a  memo  to  his  staff 
restating  his  concern  about  anonymous 
sources. 

“In  general,  there  has  been  too  much 
reliance  on  anonymity  and  too  eager 
acceptance  of  it,  ”  Boccardi  remarked. 
He  added  he  wants  AP  reporters  to  be 
“much  more  rigorous”  in  getting  facts 
and  assertions  “pinned  to  named 
sources.” 

Boccardi  drew  a  distinction  between 
“leaked  facts,”  a  situation  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  warrants  anonymity  to  protect  the 
source  from  retribution,  and  “leaked 
opinion,  argument,  and  attack.” 

“This  is  the  area  where  the  profession 
has  to  be  more  careful,”  he  explained. 

Boccardi  said  AP  for  years  has  had  a 
policy  whereby,  “If  I  ask  a  reporter  for  a 
source  and  the  reporter  fails  to  give  it  to 
me  the  story  will  not  get  to  the  wire.” 

Converts  to  AM 

Grafton  (W.  Va.)  Mountain  States¬ 
man,  previously  a  3,431  circulation, 
afternoon  newspaper  converted  to  morn¬ 
ings  (Monday  through  Saturday)  May  4. 
The  transition  has  been  well  received  in 
the  community  with  a  small  increase  in 
circulation  already  recorded,  reports  M. 
Joseph  Craig,  publisher. 
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QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 


•  Low  H.P.  requirements  (1/3  conyarative  siae  press) 

•  Extremely  kw  printed  waste— bek>wl% 

•  85-130  line  screen  reproduction 

•  Standard  cut-offs  and  widths  to  con^)lenient  existing 

equipment  ° 

•  Ability  to  use  water-based  inks  to  meet  pollution 
requirements 

MINIMIIM  MAINIENANCE  K 

The  FLEXC^fASTER  series  eliminates  die  following: 

•  RulfoerroOers 

•  Vibrator  rollers 

•  Danqpening  systems  wtth  fountain  solution  control 
system 

•  1^  keys  with  zissociated  controls 


Now . . .  Kidder-Stacy  has  combined  40  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  flexography  with  today’s  ink  and  plate  tech¬ 
nology  to  produce  its  FLEXOMASTER  series.  This 
complete!^  new  concept  in  printing  for  newspapers, 
Sunday  inserts,  telephone  directories,  and  more,  (xro- 
vides  atruly  econornical  alternative  to  conventional  off¬ 
set  presses—without  compromising  on  print  quality. 

IMced  substantially  lower  than  conventional  presses, 
Kidder-Stacy’s  FLEXOMASTER  line  gives  an  excellent 
return  on  investment  by  requiring  minimum  rrudnte- 
nance  whUe  providing  mardmum  benefits. 

Here’s  what  the  FLEXOMASTER  series  can  offer  you: 


PRESS  SIZES  &  CONVERSIONS 

•  The  METROFLEX — a  double  width  newspaper  press 

•  The  CITYFLEX — a  single  width  newspaper  press 

•  The  COLORFLEX — a  multipurpose,  multicolor 
printing  press 

•  FOLDERS 

•  HALF  DECKS,  FULL  DECKS 

•  ANPA  conversions  available  for  your  letterpress 


See  die  exciting  new  METROFLEX  at 
the  upcoming  ANPA  production  manage¬ 
ment  conference.  Visit  booth  #2122  to 
see  firsthand  this  revolutionary  new  press. 
Kidder-Stacy  engineers  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  Intercorp,  Ltd.  will  personally 
Introduce  you  to  this  entirely  new  printing 
concept. 
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Next  Pulitzer  deadlines  set; 
1981  feature  debate  roils  on 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“We  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  the 
prize  business,”  Richard  Baker,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  at  Columbia 
University  and  secretary  of  the  board, 
declared  emphatically  before  a  Deadline 
Club  panel  in  New  York  City. 

Reinforcing  Baker’s  dismissal  of  such 
simple  suggestions  for  avoiding  headline 
controversies  caused  by  this  year’s 
Washington  Post/ianet  Cooke  feature 
prize  snafu  (E  &  P,  May  16),  is  an 
announcement  from  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  president,  Michael  1.  Sovern,  of  dead¬ 
line  dates  and  some  jury  selections  for  the 
66th  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Journalism  entry  deadline  for  the  1981 
calendar  year  is  February  1,  1982.  The 
press  announcement  adds,  “A  panel  of  55 
Journalism  jurors  will  be  announced  early 
in  1982.”  The  juries  in  letters,  drama  and 
music  “have  already  been  appointed.” 

Meanwhile,  the  criticisms  and/or  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  relationship  between 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  and  the  juries 
continue  unabated,  directed  toward  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  late  this 
year. 

The  immediate  next  chapter  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  awards  controversy  is  set  for  the 
National  News  Council  June  1 1  in  New 
York  City.  The  council  staff  will  submit 
two  investigation  reports  on  com¬ 
plaints — one  from  Howard  University’s 
journalism  department  asking  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  of  the  Post/Cooke 
episode  and  the  other  New  York  Post  col¬ 
umnist  James  Wechsler’s  complaint  ab¬ 
out  one  of  the  three  stories  for  which 
Teresa  Carpenter  of  the  Village  Voice, 
New  York,  eventually  was  declared  win¬ 
ner  of  the  feature  award. 

Professor  Baker  told  the  Deadline  Club 
panel  in  New  York  City  May  14,  “We’ve 
got  to  do  something  to  make  the  jury  sys¬ 
tem  work. 

“We  have  been  terribly  uncivil  to  the 
juries.  We  can  certainly  repair  that.” 
Baker  observed  that  when  55  people 
come  in  and  judge  1,372  entires  (the  total 
this  year),  that  is  the  “soundest  judgment 
by  peers  you  can  possibly  get.” 

What  worries  Baker  as  secretary  to  the 
board  most  is  how  to  be  sure  of  the 
credentials  of  everything  submitted.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  recent  1,372  entries,  he 
added, “Obviously  we  can  not  go  testing 
the  authenticity  of  every  one  of  those.” 

Terming  the  jury  system  a  good  one. 
Baker  emphatically  said  the  board  has  to 
be  “more  civil,  more  courteous,  more 
understanding,  more  appreciative”  of  the 
work  of  the  jurors.  He  added  he  would  be 
happy  to  get  suggestions  for  improving 
“how  we  get  along  with  the  juries,  how 
we  use  them.” 
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Judith  Crist,  chairman  of  the  feature 
prize  jury  and  a  film  critic  who  also 
teaches  at  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  told  the  panel  audience  of 
“outrage”  over  the  board’s  by-passing 
her  jury’s  recommendation  that  one  of 
Teresa  Carpenter’s  three-story  nomina¬ 
tion,  “Murder  on  a  Day  Pass”,  be 
awarded  the  prize. 

Crist  learned  that  the  Washington  Post 
writer  had  received  the  prize  by  reading  it 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  her  way  back 
from  making  a  speech.  “My  immediate 
reaction  was  rage  ...  we  took  three 
days  out  of  our  lives  ...  we  were  the 
last  jury  to  close  up.” 

Crist  contended  such  a  change  as  the 
board’s  moving  the  Post/Cooke  story 
from  general  reporting  category  to  fea¬ 
ture  and  awarding  it  the  prize  should  in¬ 
volve  jury  consultation.  She  went  to  Bak¬ 
er  and  read  a  copy  of  the  story  the  day 
after  the  announcement  and  before  the 
Post  returned  the  prize.  She  declared 
“the  naivete  and  phoniness  of  that  story 
got  to  me. 

“1  call  that  the  new  fiction  .  .  .fiction 
is  one  thing  but  journalism  is  quite 
another.”  Crist  later  distributed  copies  of 
the  story  to  her  students  and  told  them 
that  if  she  ever  saw  their  names  on  a  story 
like  that  she  would  cut  her  throat. 

Watson  Sims,  a  veteran  Pulitzer  jury 
member  and  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News, 
told  the  Deadline  Club  audience  that  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  looking  into 
journalism  contests  and  thought  about 
90%  were  reprehensible  and  bad  for  jour¬ 
nalism.  “You  can  win  a  prize  for 
anything  .  .  .  most  of  the  contests  sub¬ 
vert  standards  of  journalism.” 

But,  Sims  continued,  “It  is  totally 
absurd  to  say  get  rid  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
because  you  have  a  few  problems  with 
them.  Let’s  get  rid  of  the  bad  ones.” 

Sims  also  pinpointed  the  jury/board 
issue.  “We  do  need  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
but  something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
relation  between  the  juries  and  the 
board.”  He  suggested  that  having  jury 
chairmen  present  at  the  board  delibera¬ 
tions  would  improve  communication. 
Sims  also  suggested  standardization  of 
form  and  sizes  of  the  entries,  and  criti¬ 
cized  multiple  entries  from  some  news¬ 
papers  as  he  said  editors  should  do  better 
screening. 

Sidney  Schanberg  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  Pulitzer  winner  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting,  contended  the  main 
issue  in  the  controversy  is  not  the  prizes 
“but  how  we  perform  our  craft  .  .  . 

“The  issue  is  what  she  (Cooke)  did  and 
what  her  editors  did  and  what  went 
wrong.” 


Schanberg  characterized  wanting  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  “a  kind  of  disease.”  He 
added  that  when  the  prize  becomes  so 
sought  after  that  people  are  willing  to  cut 
corners  and  lobby,  then  it  is  time  for 
addressing  how  the  prizes  are  handled. 

Bogus  letters  result 
in  five  resignations 

Five  employees  of  WABC-tv  in  New 
York  were  asked  to  resign  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  bogus  letters  on  local  viewer- 
participation  shows. 

Bill  Fyffe,  general  manager,  said  the 
five  employees  “accepted  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  resign  or  were  terminated”  after  a 
two-month  investigation  into  the  use  of 
false  letters  on  various  broadcasts. 

WABC  had  cancelled  its  “Airmail  Spe¬ 
cial”  program  in  March  because  of  bogus 
letters  written  by  staff  members.  Fyffe 
said  following  the  investigation  that  two 
other  programs  were  found  to  have  been 
using  bogus  letters. 

Fyffe  would  not  name  those  asked  to 
resign,  however,  one  who  did  resign  was 
Ellen  Fleysher,  weekend  news  co-anchor 
and  a  former  deputy  police  commissioner 
for  public  affairs  in  New  York  City.  She  is 
also  a  former  reporter  for  the  New  York 
News. 

Fyffe  said  that  “in  a  few  instances, 
seven  or  eight  out  of  120,”  the  segment  of 
“Good  Morning  New  York”  program  on 
“household  hints”  was  based  on  items 
created  by  staff  members. 

He  said  a  number  of  questions  were 
also  created  by  staff  members  for  the 
“Legal  Briefs”  segment  of  the  nightly 
“Eyewitness  News.”  The  segment  was 
supposed  to  be  based  on  “letters  or  ques¬ 
tions”  from  viewers  seeking  legal  advice. 

Fyffe  said  the  incidents  were  “directly 
contrary  to  WABC-tv’s  standards  of  hon¬ 
est  and  forthright  programing.”  He  said, 
“other  appropriate  actions  are  being 
taken”  to  prevent  another  such  occurr¬ 
ence. 

The  follow-up  WABC  investigation  be¬ 
gan  after  Philip  Medici,  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
resident,  complained  that  he  had  not  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  attributed  to  him  on  the 
program. 

Fyffe  said  the  employees  were  asked  to 
resign  because  the  incidents  that  occurred 
were  “a  serious  departure  from  our  poli¬ 
cy  that  all  programming  must  be  what  it 
purports  to  be.” 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Fleysher  de¬ 
fended  the  “Legal  Briefs”  segment,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  “valuable  public  service 
feature.  .  .  providing  viewers  with  im¬ 
portant  information  concerning  their  leg¬ 
al  rights.” 

Fleysher  added,  “1  respectfully  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  ultimate  conclusions 
reached  by  management.  In  light  of  these 
conclusions,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  submit 
my  resignation.” 
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A  day  to  remember 

Near  v.  Minnesota: 

A  landmark  decision 


On  June  1,  1931,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  overturned  a  little 
known  state  law — CH.285  of  the  (1925) 
Session  of  Laws  of  Minnesota — that  had 
imposed  pre-publication  censorship  on  a 
small-circulation  weekly,  the  Saturday 
Press  of  Minneapolis. 

The  case  bore  the  official  name  of  Jay 
M.  Near  v.  State  of  Minnesota,  283  US 
697  (1931).  Near  was  the  publisher  who 
had  claimed  that  having  “gagged”  his 
paper  without  benefit  of  jury  trial,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  had  jeopardized  his 
rights  by  denying  “due  process”  under 
the  Fifth  and  14th  Amendments  while 
also  breaching  the  First  Amendment . 

But  this — as  Fred  W.  Friendly  makes 
clear  in  his  new  book,  Minnesota  Rag: 
The  Dramatic  Story  of  the  Landmark 
Supreme  Court  Case  that  Gave  New 
Meaning  to  Freedom  of  the  Press  (June  1 , 
1981;  Random  House,  $12.95) — was  no 
mere  First  Amendment  case. 

The  fruits  of  Friendly’s  research  may 
surprise  even  those  lawyers  who  claim  to 
know  the  case  cold.  “After  three  inten¬ 
sive  years  of  reading  everything  on  the 
case,  from  letters  to  yellowed  clippings, 
and  then  interviewing  the  few  survivors 
of  those  years  out  in  Minnesota,”  Friend¬ 
ly  says,  “I’m  inclined  to  think  that  Jay  M. 
Near,  that  nasty,  anti-Semite  publisher  of 
a  rag  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  was 
90%  correct  in  what  he  wrote  about  the 
politicians  and  other  public  figures.  But 
that’s  just  one  of  the  many  ironies  that  run 
through  this  story.” 

One  fact  is  that  the  case  actually  began 
not  with  the  Saturday  Press  but  with 
another  “Minnesota  rag” — the  Duluth 
Rip-saw.  In  October  1924,  the  Rip-saw 
accused  three  high  government  officials 
of  a  variety  of  public,  legal  and  moral 
offenses. 

Of  the  three  targets,  two  sued  for  cri¬ 
minal  libel;  the  third  aimed  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  jugular  by  creating  a  state  law  that 
would  effectively  gag  those  who  would 
“regularly  or  customarily  produce  mali¬ 
cious,  scandalous  and  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter.”  The  law  permitted  a  single  judge, 
without  jury,  to  enjoin  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  from  publishing  forever,  if  the 
judge  felt  so  disposed. 

Enter  Jay  Near  and  his  partner  Howard 
A.  Guilford.  In  the  corruption-ridden 
Minneapolis  of  the  1920s,  their  Saturday 
Press  went  after  the  local  mob  which  at 
the  time  happened  to  be — in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word — a  Jewish  mafia.  (“  Ev¬ 
ery  vendor  of  vile  hooch,  every  owner  of 
a  moonshine  still,  every  snake-faced 


gangster  and  embryonic  egg  in  the  Twin 
Cities  is  a  JEW!”  screamed  the  Saturday 
Press).  The  paper  also  accused  Police 
Chief  Frank  Brunskill  of  actively  and 
energetically  protecting  mobster  “Big 
Mose”  Barnett.  When  County  Attorney 
Floyd  Olson  (who  would  go  on  to  become 
a  three-term  reform  Governor)  agreed 
with  Brunskill  to  invoke  the  gag-law,  he 
was  branded  a  “Jew  lover.”  It  was  too 
much.  On  November  21,  1927,  Olson 
filed  his  complaint.  And  the  judge,  in  the 
author’s  words,  “seemed  to  regard  (the) 
injunction  ...  as  he  would  an  order 
against  a  garbage  dump  or  a  burlesque 
show  that  was  harmful  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.” 

The  paper  was  padlocked  and  would 
remain  so  for  the  next  five  years.  In  1928, 
Near  took  the  case  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  Olson,  et.  al. 

At  this  point,  the  case  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  saw  the  gag-law  as  “a  new 
device  for  prior  restraint  of 
publication  ...  a  menace  to  the  whole 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  press.”  The 
ACLU  saw  this  as  a  virus  that  could 
spread  to  the  other  47  states.  Should  the 
gag-law  prevail,  argued  Roger  Baldwin, 
“then  the  14th  and  inferentially  the  First 
Amendment  no  longer  protects  the 
press  .  .  .” 

The  ACLU  had  no  money  with  which 
to  take  up  Jay  M.  Near’s  cudgels.  But  the 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  did. 
“Speak  of  strange  bedfellows,”  muses 
Fred  Friendly,  describing  the  curious 
alliance  of  the  nefarious  Near  with  the 
patrician  Robert  Rutherford  (Bertie) 
McCormick,  swashbuckling  isolationist 
Anglophobe,  often  derided  by  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers,  according  to  Friendly,  as  “one  of 
the  finest  minds  of  the  14th  Century.” 

McCormick,  whose  jingoistic  (at  the 
time)  newspaper  upheld  the  dictum  of 
Admiral  Stephen  Decatur  (“My  country, 
right  or  wrong”)  championed  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  While  himself  as  anti- 
Semite,  anti-Black,  and  sexist  as  Near, 
McCormick  had  himself  fought  two  first 
Amendment  skirmishes — the  first  against 
the  elder  Henry  Ford,  whom  the  Tribune 
had  branded  ignorant  and  unpatriotic,  the 
second  against  the  mayor  of  Chicago, 
William  Hale  (Big  Bill)  Thompson, 
according  to  Friendly.  McCormick  had 
won  both  libel  cases,  at  enormous  legal 
cost. 

McCormick  believed  heart  and  soul  in 
a  newspaper’s  right  to  criticize  public  fi¬ 
gures,  and  in  Near  v.  Minnesota  he  saw  a 


microcosm  of  what  might  befall  smaller 
papers  not  as  well  endowed  as  the  Trib. 
McCormick  decided  to  act  as  Near’s 
surrogate  and  take  the  case  to  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court. 

Arguments  were  scheduled  for  January 
30,  1931.  McCormick’s  position,  which 
the  Court  would  ultimately  sustain,  was 
that  any  person  injured  by  the  press 
would  eventually  have  his  day  in  court. 
Or,  as  his  lawyer  Weymouth  Kirkland 
argued,  “every  person  does  have  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  publish  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  matter, 
though  untrue  and  with  bad  motives,  and 
for  unjustifiable  ends.”  The  question, 
said  Kirkland,  came  down  to  this:  was 
Minnesota’s  gag  law  a  prior  restraint 
against  future  publication  or  punishment 
for  having  published  malicious,  scanda¬ 
lous  and  defamatory  stories  in  the  past? 

Brandeis  argued  passionately  that  if  the 
law  were  to  prevail,  then  newspapers 
could  not  do  their  jobs.  “And  Brandeis,” 
says  Friendly,  “a  Jew,  was  strenously 
defending  an  anti-Semite’s  right  to  spew 
out  his  venom  in  print.” 

While  the  High  Court  deliberated,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  began  having  second 
thoughts.  Olson  moved  to  appeal  the  gag- 
law,  but  McCormick  and  Near  would 
have  none  of  these  “shenanigans.”  They 
wanted  a  court  test — and  a  court  test  they 
got,  after  the  Minnesota  Senate  overrode 
the  House  of  Representatives’  vote  to  re¬ 
peal. 

Finally,  in  June,  the  Court  voted.  It 
was  a  tie — the  four  conservatives  voting 
for  Minnesota,  Brandeis,  Holmes,  Stone 
and  Roberts  voting  for  Near.  The  decid¬ 
ing  vote  was  cast  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  whose  eloquent  defense  of  the 
First  Amendment  can  today  be  read, 
carved  in  the  marble  hallway  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Tower. 

He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  risks  of  jour¬ 
nalism  a  la  Near  were  lesser  evils  than  the 
risks  of  civic  corruption:  “The  fact  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  by 
miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal  does  not 
make  any  the  less  necessary  the  immun¬ 
ity  of  the  press  from  previous  restraint  in 
dealing  with  official  misconduct.” 

“It  was,”  writes  Friendly,  “the  worst 
possible  case.  It  placed  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  worst  possible  light.”  As 
Felix  Frankfurter  would  later  say,  “It  is  a 
fair  summary  of  history  to  say  that  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  have  frequently 
been  forged  in  controversies  involving 
not  very  nice  people.” 

“But,”  Friendly  continues,  “it  made 
possible  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  in 
1964,  which  broadened  the  media’s 
coverage  of  the  civil  rights  struggle,  and 
of  course,  it  led  to  the  famous  five-day 
deliberation,  in  June  1971,  that  held  that 
the  Nixon  Adinistration  had  failed  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  case  for  gagging  the  Times  and 
other  papers  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case.” 
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-  _ Court  bans  Yardley  Yardley  Company  asserted  that  it  did  not 

rdlUnQ  pSpOr  m  ..  .  I  copy  the  campaign  and  it  introduced  evi- 

adVOrtlSinG  Slooan  dence  intended  to  show  that  advertising  is 
(Continued  from  page  13)  often  based  on  a  sexual  theme,  and  sexual 

-  A  federal  judge  in  New  Y ork  issued  a  themes  are  often  similar.  In  the  ruling,  the 

Saturday  and  Sunday  advertising  linage  temporary  injunction  banning  the  use  of  a  judge  noted  the  fact  that  advertising  often 

in  the  Seattle  daily  newspapers,”  he  said,  slogan  used  in  advertising  for  Yardley  uses  sex  themes  to  sell  products,  but  he 

“In  1979  and  1980,  the  P-I’s  percent  of  Leather  men’s  cologne.  decided  that  the  Yardley  campaign  was 

advertising  was  34.7  and  32  respec-  The  judge  banned  the  use  of  Yardley’s  too  similar  to  Mem’s,  “if  not  deliberate 

tively.”  sales  pitch,  “Yardley  Leather.  Give  it  to  copying.” 

Baxter  said  there  is  evidence  that  your  man  tonight.,”  ruling  that  the  slogan  ■  ».  . 

“several”  persons  had  approached  was  too  similar  to  one  used  by  the  Mem  LOS6  lOQdl  flQht 

Hearst  Corp.  about  purchasing  the  P-I,  Company  for  its  cologne,  English  Leath-  ^  ^ 

and  that  at  least  one,  a  group  headed  by  cr.  The  Mem  slogan  is  “I  give  my  man  Sacramento  Bee  lost  a  fight  to  cover  a 
former  U.S.  Rep.  John  Cunningham  of  English  Leather  every  chance  I  get.”  juvenile  court  hearing.  The  state  Sup- 

the  Seattle  area,  “appears  to  have  suffi-  The  Mem  Company  claimed  that  Yard-  reme  Court  ruled  that  juvenile  court  jus- 

cient  financial  resources  to  attempt  such  Icy  had  copied  their  ad  campaign.  The  tices  have  the  right  to  close  hearings, 
a  purchase.” 

Cunningham  sent  a  mailgram  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  March  saying  he 
tried  to  buy  the  P-I  three  years  ago  but 
was  told  by  brokers  it  was  not  for  sale. 

In  urging  that  public  hearings  on  the 
joint  operating  application  be  held,  Cun¬ 
ningham  told  the  Justice  Department  his 
group  still  is  interested  in  buying  the 
daily. 

According  to  Baxter’s  report,  Hearst 
Corp.  “has  made  no  attempt  to  sell  the 
P-I,  and  its  consistent  position  has  been 
that  the  P-I  is  not  for  sale.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Newspaper  Pre¬ 
servation  Act,  the  determination  whether 
a  newspaper  is  “in  probable  danger  of 
financial  failure”  is  supposed  to  be  made 
“regardless  of  its  ownership  or  affilia¬ 
tion.”  That  clause  was  included  in  the 
1970  act  to  allow  groups  to  continue  oper¬ 
ating  failing  papers  under  a  joint  pact 
without  first  having  to  drain  off  outside 
corporate  assets. 

“There  are  strong  indications  that 
other  potential  buyers  approached 
Hearst,  directly  or  indirectly,”  Baxter 
said. 

Baxter  also  questioned  Hearst  esti¬ 
mates  that  about  $20  million  for  new 
presses  and  mailroom  equipment  would 
be  required  “in  the  next  few  years”  to 
continue  publishing  the  P-I  without  the 
joint  operating  agreement. 

Bob  Pearce,  acting  P-I  production 
director,  estimated  the  existing  presses 
would  last  10-12  years  with  necessary  im¬ 
provements  costing  only  about  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

Attorney  General  Smith  is  required  to 
wait  30  days  for  public  comment  before 
acting  on  the  Antitrust  Division  recom¬ 
mendation.  At  that  time,  he  could  accept 
the  recommendation  and  call  for  hear¬ 
ings,  or  he  could  ignore  it  and  opt  for  an 
immediate  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  so  far. 

Virgil  Fassio,  publisher.  P-I,  said: 

“We  are  disappointed  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  anitrust  division  and 
hope  our  reply  will  persuade  the  attorney 
general  that  a  public  hearing  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Any  delay  means  continued  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  further  financial  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  to  the  P-I.” 
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Syndicate  spikes  report 
on  Poiand  by  freeiancer 


By  John  Consoli 

The  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corporation  has  withdrawn  a  26- 
year  old  freelance  writer’s  latest  series  on 
his  experiences  with  the  Polish  labor  un¬ 
ion,  Solidarity,  after  questions  were 
raised  about  its  accuracy. 

Six  publications,  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Anchorage 
News,  Vancouver  Province,  Agenda 
Estado  of  Brazil  and  the  London  Times, 
carried  the  series  by  Harley  Lippman  of 
Boston,  before  it  was  denounced  by  the 
Polish  Government  and  Solidarity  as  “an 
insult  to  serious  journalism.” 

An  editor  for  the  Boston  Globe  con¬ 
tacted  the  Times  Syndicate  and  also  ex¬ 
pressed  reservations  about  the  accuracy 
of  portions  of  Lippman ’s  articles.  The 
Times  Syndicate  withdrew  the  series. 

Walter  Mattson,  president  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  of  which  the 
Times  Syndicate  is  a  subsidiary,  has 
apologized  to  the  papers  that  published 
the  series.  He  said,  “We  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  by  this  event.  We  apologize  to  the 
editors  of  the  publications  that  ran  the 
Lippman  article.  Syndication  Sales  will 
no  longer  handle  such  freelance  mate¬ 
rial.” 

Lippman  has  said  he  stands  “strongly 
by  my  stories.”  He  said  they  are  “credi¬ 
ble”  and  “not  a  fabrication.”  He  said  he 
can  substantiate  most  of  the  things  he 
wrote  in  the  article.  Some,  he  said,  were 
based  on  personal  observations,  howev¬ 
er,  and  he  has  no  pictures  to  back  it  up. 

Lippman  said  he  was  told  by  Jesse 
Levine,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Times  Syndicate,  to  do  a  personal 
account-type  series  and  that  the  series 
was  labeled  as  such.  It  was  a  follow-up  to 
a  more  news-oriented  series  he  had  done 
earlier  that  had  been  purchased  by 
assorted  newspapers  around  the  country. 
The  first  series  ran  without  complaint  or 
questions. 

He  said  the  Times  Syndicate  and  the 
Times  Company  have  overreacted  and 
have  attempted  to  portray  him  as  another 
Janet  Cooke. 

Lippman  said  he  first  approached  the 
Boston  Globe  and  discussed  with  the  pap¬ 
er’s  national  editor,  David  Greenway,  the 
possibility  of  doing  some  freelance  arti¬ 
cles  while  on  a  trip  to  Poland.  Lippman 
pointed  out  that  he  was  a  Fulbright  stu¬ 
dent  in  Warsaw  in  the  mid-1970’s. 

“He  told  me  he  could  meet  with  Lech 
Walesa  (leader  of  Solidarity)  and  he 
asked  for  some  money  for  an  advance  on 
some  stories,”  Greenway  said.  “As  a 
newspaper  with  no  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  I  have  to  take  a  risk  with  freelan¬ 
cers.  It  seemed  like  a  risk  worth  taking.” 
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Greenway  said  Lippman  told  him  he 
was  planning  to  do  stories  for  other  news¬ 
papers.  Greenway  said  he  asked  only 
“for  first  crack.”  Lippman  was  to  file  his 
copy  from  Poland. 

Lippman  said  he  approached  two  other 
newspapers — the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and 
the  Buffalo  Courier  Express — which  also 
gave  him  advances  with  Greenway’s 
knowledge.  He  then  went  off  to  Poland. 

Greenway  contends  that  Lippman  nev¬ 
er  filed  any  copy  from  Poland  and  when 
he  returned,  he  “wrote  up  some  things  for 
us  which  we  didn’t  consider  publish¬ 
able.”  Greenway  said  the  articles  were 
“very  badly  organized”  and  when  he  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Lippman  aspects  of  his  trip, 
“I  got  a  feeling  there  was  something 
wrong.” 

Greenway  said  Lippman  “peddled  the 
articles  elsewhere.” 

Lippman  tells  a  different  version.  He 
said  after  getting  the  advance  from  the 
Globe,  he  obtained  a  tourist  visa  and  went 
to  Poland.  Once  in  Poland,  he  said  he 
learned  that  in  order  to  file  copy,  he  had 
to  have  a  “journalist  visa.”  As  a  result, 
he  said,  he  filed  no  copy. 

Lippman  said  when  he  returned, 
Greenway  was  furious  with  him  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  trying  to  “rip-off’  the  pap¬ 
er.  He  said  Greenway  gave  him  “a  few 
days”  to  put  together  “a  five-part 
series.” 

Lippman  admits  the  articles  he  turned 
in  were  bad.  “I  told  him  from  the  start 
that  I  had  never  written  before.  He 
wanted  five  stories  from  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  journalist  in  a  few  days.  Then  he 
told  me  that  I  couldn’t  write  and  tnat  he 
wasn’t  interested.” 

Lippman  said  he  spent  the  next  month, 
redoing  the  articles  and  sent  them  to  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  The  Courier-Express,  he 
said,  ran  them  on  the  front  page. 

Ralph  Ottwell,  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  said  his  paper  carried  three  of 
Lippman’s  articles  and  “had  no  chal¬ 
lenges  about  their  accuracy.”  He  said 
one  of  the  paper’s  rewrite  people  had  to 
put  the  articles  in  “readable  form”  and 
said  Lippman  was  paid  “a  modest  free¬ 
lance  stipend.” 

They  were  mostly  “innocuous”  arti¬ 
cles  such  as  “A  day  with  Lech  Walesa,” 
a  story  on  the  problems  Poles  have  in 
obtaining  consumer  goods,  and  Polish 
reaction  to  the  possibility  of  a  Russian 
invasion,  Otwell  said.  “Sort  of  AP  wire 
type  stuff.” 

Lippman  said  he  peddled  his  articles  on 
his  own,  calling  up  editors  and  asking 
them  if  they  would  be  interested. 

Lippman  had  pictures  of  him  and  Wale¬ 
sa  published  in  the  May  issue  of  Life 


magazine. 

After  an  assortment  of  newspapers  ran 
these  articles,  Lippman  said  he  was  con¬ 
tacted  by  Levine  of  the  Times  Syndicate. 
He  said  Levine  told  him  he  had  seen  the 
articles  and  wanted  him  to  do  a  first  per¬ 
son  account  of  how  he  spent  his  time  in 
Poland.  Lippman  agreed. 

Greenway  said  when  he  saw  the  arti¬ 
cles  put  out  by  the  Times  Syndicate,  he 
called  to  express  his  skepticism.  “Things 
appearing  in  those  pieces  didn’t  jive  with 
what  he  had  told  me  before,”  he  said.  “I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  did  see  Walesa  and 
spend  time  with  him.  It  was  the  part  of 
going  underground  and  smuggling  the 
film  and  tapes  out  that  didn’t  make  sense. 
As  editors,  we  are  being  paid  to  make 
character  judgments.  I  had  a  gut  feeling 
the  material  was  untrustworthy.” 

Based  on  the  skeptism  expressed  by 
Greenway  and  by  the  Polish  Government 
after  the  article  appeared  in  the  London 
Times,  the  Times  Syndicate  withdrew  the 
series. 

Lippman  said  the  Polish  Government, 
for  political  reasons,  had  to  denounce  the 
articles.  He  said  it  would  put  Poland  in  a 
bad  light  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  they 
accepted  what  was  said,  especially  be¬ 
cause  he  is  tied  to  Zionist  activities. 

Lippman  said  he  was  called  to  New 
York  by  the  Times  Syndicate  and  on  May 
27  met  with  executives  to  corroborate  the 
information  in  his  articles. 

“They  seemed  pleased  with  my  docu¬ 
mentation,”  he  said.  Lippman  said  he 
found  out  the  series  had  been  withdrawn 
when  he  read  about  it  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

Levine  of  the  Times  Syndicate  did  not 
return  E&P’s  calls. 

Lippman  said  the  Times’  reporting  on 
the  withdrawal  was  “biased.”  He  said  his 
side  of  the  story  was  not  given  equal  treat¬ 
ment.  He  charged  that  one  reason  for  this 
was  he  had  obtained  documents  from  the 
Polish  underground  that  were  supposed 
to  be  given  to  New  York  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Poland  John  Darndon. 

Lippman  said  as  a  result  of  what  he 
called  “biased  reporting”  and  “overkill” 
in  the  Times,  he  lost  his  job  as  New  Eng¬ 
land  director  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 

UPl’s  computer 
survives  bolt 

Just  before  dawn  Wednesday,  May  27, 
a  series  of  thunderstorms  swept  through 
the  Dallas  area.  A  lightning  bolt  knocked 
out  power  to  UPI’s  Technical  Systems 
Center. 

The  lights  flickered,  once — and  that’s 
all  that  happened. 

The  “uninterruptible  power  supply”  of 
UPI’s  $10  million  computer  “brain”  acti¬ 
vated  itself.  Storage  batteries  provided 
total  operating  power  until  the  diesel 
generator  began  feeding  electricity  back 
into  the  computers. 
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Business  news  releases 
faulted  in  editor  survey 


A  recent  survey  of  1 1 1  business  editors 
of  daily  newspapers  indicates  that  much 
of  the  material  disseminated  in  corporate 
press  releases  never  makes  it  into  the 
paper. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Brouillard 
Communications  (J.  Walter  Thompson’s 
corporate  communications  unit),  found 
that  only  20  %  of  the  111  editors  who 
responded  to  the  survey  rely  on  news 
releases  as  sources.  One  editor  in  ten  said 
news  releases  were  never  used. 

A  majority  of  the  editors  (57%)  faulted 
news  releases  for  containing  irrelevant 
management  commentary.  Another  55% 
criticized  releases  for  burying  important 
information.  And  47%  claimed  releases 
are  poorly  written. 

The  survey,  which  sought  responses 
from  a  total  of  206  editors  at  newspapers 
located  in  the  100  largest  markets,  was 
conducted  to  determine  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  reporting  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  at  daily  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
ers.  Brouillard  handles  the  planning  and 
creation  of  consumer,  trade  and  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  and  public  relations  prog¬ 
rams  for  more  than  30  clients,  many  of 
them  multinational  corporations. 

John  Higgins,  vicepresident/public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Brouillard,  said  the 
results  did  not  disclose  any  major  shifts  in 
the  editorial  decision  making  process. 
“However,”  he  said,  “they  do  confirm 
and  reinforce  many  of  our  assumptions 
about  what  constitutes  news  to  this  in¬ 
fluential  group.” 

Smaller  newspapers  rely  more  heavily 
on  news  releases,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  National  business  wire  material,  on 
the  other  hand,  accounts  for  an  average  of 
36%  of  business  and  financial  coverage, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  newspaper. 
Business  wire  usage  ranged  from  a  high  of 
95%  to  a  low  of  zero,  with  one  editor  in 
ten  responding  that  no  business  or  finan¬ 
cial  news  was  furnished  by  national  busi¬ 
ness  wires. 

The  survey  found  that  the  “local 
angle”  is  the  single  most  important  crite¬ 
rion  in  business  and  financial  news  cover¬ 
age.  Four  out  of  five  of  the  editors  polled 
agree  on  the  importance  of  the  local  angle 
in  determining  news  value. 

Most  of  the  editors  who  responded  to 
the  survey  (82%)  chose  locally- 
headquartered  companies  as  the  most  im- 
protant  of  six  criteria  they  consider  when 
determining  news  value.  The  second 
most  important  factor  (which  was  ranked 
most  important  by  14%  of  the  responding 
editors)  is  news  from  a  company  which  is 
“producing  products  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  readers.”  Virtually  none  of  the 


editors  considered  local  office  or  plant  of 
a  company  headquartered  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  employees,  the  level  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  revenues  or  a  company’s  “gla¬ 
mour”  to  be  of  primary  importance  in 
determining  newsworthiness. 

When  editors  consider  interviewing  a 
company  official,  news  value  (94%)  and 
local  value  (85%)  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  criteria  in  the  decision.  A  third  of 
the  editors  cited  human  interest  and  cre¬ 
dibility  as  important  considerations  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  to  interview  executives. 

When  editors  or  reporters  interview 
executives,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  company  problems  and  de¬ 
velopments,  the  subject  deemed  most  im¬ 
portant  by  88%  of  the  editors  surveyed. 
Roughly  half  reported  interest  in  com¬ 
pany  goals,  operations  and  finance  and 
about  one  in  ten  mentioned  (on  an  un¬ 
aided  basis)  an  interest  in  the  local  impact 
of  a  company,  its  management  philoso¬ 
phy  and  its  future  plans  for  building  or 
expansion. 

Most  editors  conduct  executive  inter¬ 
views  by  telephone.  Four  out  of  five  edi¬ 
tors  said  they  use  the  telephone,  with 
many  of  the  remaining  19%  reporting  a 
preference  for  in-person  interviews. 
More  than  75%  of  the  editors  said  that,  in 
general,  they  and  their  reporters  find 
tours  of  plants  and  offices  helpful  in  their 
reporting. 

Most  of  the  editors  surveyed  (81%)  run 
regular  industry  round-up  stories  in  the 
business  section.  Of  these,  most  (71%) 
run  these  articles  throughout  the  year 
rather  than  in  a  special  section. 

Nine  in  10  editors  report  on  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  of  local  companies,  local  plant 
openings  or  renovations  or  openings  of 
regional  offices  for  national  companies. 
All  the  editors  said  they  run  personnel 
announcements,  but  about  half  said 
they’ve  established  minimum  title  re¬ 
quirements  for  reporting  staff  changes  or 
promotions.  The  titles  of  vicepresident, 
manager  or  executive  vicepresident  were 
cited  most  often  as  the  minimum  staff 
level.  Four  of  five  said  they  will  publish 
photographs,  depending  on  specific  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  survey  found  that  nearly  66%  of 
the  editors  who  responded  have  assigned 
reporters  to  the  labor  beat.  N ine  of  1 0  said 
they  cover  labor  disputes,  though  many 
(2/3)  said  they  don’t  believe  company 
management  people  are  open  and  in¬ 
formative  about  labor  situations  within 
their  own  firms. 

New  products  and  services  or  product 
development  are  also  of  interest  to  the 
majority  of  the  editors  surveyed.  Some 


69%  said  they  report  on  products,  with 
87%  of  those  saying  they  receive  informa¬ 
tion  from  news  releases,  67%  through 
company  contact,  40%  from  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  39%  via  telephone  contact.  The 
survey  found  that  smaller  newspapers  are 
more  likely  to  carry  product  and  service 
news  than  larger  papers. 

Concerning  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves,  the  survey  found  that  more  than 
half  of  the  editors  who  participated  in  the 
survey  have  a  business/financial  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  three  members  or  less.  The 
smallest  staff  was  one-person;  the  largest 
consisted  of  19.  While  the  average  staff 
size  is  4.9  people,  1 1%  of  the  papers  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  study  retain  a  staff  of  10 
or  more.  Some  66%  of  the  business/finan¬ 
cial  editors  surveyed  reporting  having 
been  in  their  current  positions  for  three 
years  or  less;  14%  said  they  have  been  in 
the  same  position  for  10  or  more  years. 

The  seven-page  survey  drew  responses 
from  business  editors  of  newspapers 
ranging  in  circulation  size  from  6,0()0  to 
700,000.  Over  33%  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  work  for  newspapers  with  over 
150,000  circulation.  Another  third  work 
for  newspapers  in  the  75,000  to  150,000 
circulation  category. 

Pt.  Reyes  Light 
offered  for  sale 

Point  Reyes  (Calif.)  L/g/it  is  up  for  sale. 
The  sale  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
weekly  was  announced  in  a  page  1  edito¬ 
rial. 

David  Mitchell,  co-publisher  with  his 
wife,  Cathy,  said  that  working  together 
on  the  paper  had  taken  a  toll  on  their 
marriage. 

The  Mitchells  are  asking  $135,000  for 
the  paper  which,  they  claimed  had 
climbed  in  circulation  from  1 ,700  to  3,300 
in  six  years  and  that  gross  income  has 
gone  from  $41,000  to  $120,000  last  year. 

He  said  he  plans  to  take  a  job  as  a 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  will  continue  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College. 

The  editorial  said  the  Light  has  grown 
to  where  it  needs  a  publisher  with  greater 
business  expertise  than  “we  possess.” 

The  weekly  won  the  1978  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  its  investigation  of  Synanon,  the  drug 
and  alcohol  rehabilitation  center  which 
once  had  its  headquarters  in  Marin  Coun¬ 
ty  near  Point  Reyes. 

CapCities  buys 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc. 
has  purchased  the  Highland  (III.)  News- 
Leader,  formerly  owned  by  the  Russell 
Hoffman  family  of  Highland.  Steve  Holt 
will  continue  to  serve  as  publisher  of  the 
paper  which  will  operate  as  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Belleville  News-Democrat.  The 
paper  was  acquired  from  Delphos  Herald 
Inc.  of  Delphos,  Ohio,  owner  of  the  High¬ 
land  paper  since  1973. 
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Announcing  the 
Modular  Composition  System 


MCS,  from  Compugraphic,  defines  tomorrow  will  plug  into  the  system 
the  future  of  graphic  communications,  you  buy  today. 

Maximum  productivity.  At  mini-  The  Modular  Composition  Systei 
mum  cost.  Without  the  burden  of  From  concept  to  m 
obsolescence.  reality.  For  the 

Thb  is  MCS.  beyond. 

A  component  system.  Powerful. 

Flexible.  Designed  to  anticipate  nothing  else  like  it.  — 

change.  The  capabilities  you  need  Call  us  fora  demonstration  in  your  city. 


compugraphic' 


Compugraphic  Corpniration,  80  Industrial  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887  (617)  944-6555  EXT.  2911 


Foreign  media  ignore 
British  court  laws 


By  Edwin  Roth 

Presiding  in  scarlet  robe  and  white  wig 
over  the  trial  of  “Yorkshire  Ripper”  Pe¬ 
ter  William  Sutcliffe,  who  had  confessed 
that  he  had  slaughtered  thirteen  women, 
67-year-old  Judge  Sir  Louis  Leslie  Bore- 
ham  looked  furious  as  he  ordered  “any 
representative  of  the  West  German  maga¬ 
zine  Quick  in  court”  into  a  witness  stand. 
A  few  moments  earlier,  Attorney- 
General  Sir  Michael  Havers  in  black  robe 
and  white  wig  had  shown  the  judge  a  copy 
of  Quick  containing  Sutcliffe’s  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  the  courtroom. 

Because  all  photographing,  filming, 
television  and  video-taping  is  banned 
without  exception  in  all  British  courts. 
Quick’s  photograph  was  illegal  under 
British  law,  and  “Contempt  of  Court.”  It 
was  the  first  published  photograph  taken 
during  a  trial  in  the  world-famous  London 
“Old  Bailey”  court  since  1912. 

With  a  maximum  pompousness.  Judge 
Boreham  called  the  Quick  photograph 
taken  with  a  miniature  camera  “an  abuse 
by  people  who  do  not  belong  to  this  coun¬ 
try.”  His  order  that  any  representative  of 
Quick  in  court  should  go  into  the  witness 
stand  was  obeyed  by  Quick’s  London 
editor  Adelheid  Countess  von  der 
Schulenburg. 

On  the  stand 

Significantly,  the  judge  did  not  ask  her 
to  state  her  name.  Attorney-General  Sir 
Michael  Havers,  a  member  of  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  Conservative  cabinet,  knew 
exactly  who  she  was — and  the  judge  not 
asking  the  name  of  someone  before  him  in 
the  witness  stand  was  extremely  unusual. 

“You  realize  that  you  are  not  allowed 
to  take  pictures  in  this  courtroom,”  said 
Judge  Boreham.  “Did  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  taking  of  this  photograph?” 

Adelheid  Countess  von  der 
Schulenburg  said:  “No,  I  didn’t.” 

“Do  you  know  who  has  taken  the  pic¬ 
ture?”  asked  Judge  Boreham. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  replied  Countess  von 
der  Schulenburg.  “My  magazine  bought 
it.” 

“I  do  not  know  how  you  do  it  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  I’m  not  worried,”  said  Judge 
Boreham.  “But  within  this  court’s  juris¬ 
diction  we  are  very  jealous  of  our  rules.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  standards.” 

Expelled  from  court 

Judge  Boreham  expelled  her  from  the 
court,  and  ordered  that  neither  she  nor 
any  other  representative  of  Quick  maga¬ 
zine  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  trial.  From  then  on,  all 
holders  of  the  81  other  press  tickets  were 
carefully  searched  for  cameras  by  the 
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police  everytime  they  wanted  to  enter  the 
court. 

Although  Judge  Boreham  had  avoided 
asking  the  Countess  von  der  Schulenburg 
her  name,  several  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  knew  her  full  identity. 
Adelheid  Countess  von  der  Schulenburg 
is  her  maiden  name.  Her  father  was  a 
German  aristocrat  hanged  in  1 944  for  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  plot  to  kill 
Hitler  with  a  bomb.  But  her  married  name 
is  Countess  of  Gowrie — and  she  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  Earl  of  Gowrie,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State  for  Employment  in  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  Conservative  government. 

Next  morning,  the  London  Times  had  a 
front  page  headline:  “Ripper  Judge  criti¬ 
cizes  Wife  of  Minister.”  The  front  page 
headline  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  was 
“Ripper  Judge  bars  Wife  of  Minister.”  a 
front  page  headline  in  the  Daily  Mail 
proclaimed  in  large  type:  “Minister’s 
Wife  in  Ripper  Row.” 

When  the  trial  opened,  Attorney- 
General  Havers,  trying  to  persuade  Judge 
Boreham  that  Sutcliffe’s  plea  of  serious 
mental  illness  should  be  accepted,  re¬ 
vealed,  in  presence  of  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  over  the  world,  sensa¬ 
tional  details  about  Sutcliffe  and  the  thir¬ 
teen  murders  he  had  confessed.  But 
Judge  Boreham  ruled  that  only  a  jury 
would  have  to  decide  about  Sutcliffe’s 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  he  ordered  all 
media  to  publish  nothing  of  what  Havers 
had  said  until  after  he  had  told  it  to  the 
jury  a  week  later. 

Laws  ignored 

This  order  was  obeyed  by  all  British 
media.  But  it  was  widely  ignored  by  cor¬ 
respondents  of  foreign  media  who  knew 
that  they  committed  “Contempt  of 
Court”  when  transmitting  to  their  media 
what  Havers  said,  because  under  Bri¬ 
tain’s  “Contempt  of  Court”  law  the  act  of 
transmission  means  publishing  the  in¬ 
formation. 

“Contempt  of  Court”  has  dominated 
the  “Yorkshire  Ripper”  case  all  the  time 
since  Sutcliffe  was  arrested.  Under  Bri¬ 
tain’s  “Contempt  of  Court”  law,  nothing 
may  be  published  about  any  case  pending 
before  any  British  court  (the  legal  term  is 
“Sub  Judice”)  which  is  not  said  during  an 
open  court  hearing.  But  immediately  af¬ 
ter  Sutcliffe’s  arrest  in  January  this  year, 
and  48  hours  before  he  was  formally 
charged,  the  Yorkshire  police  gave  a 
triumphant  press  conference  which  bla¬ 
tantly  broke  the  “Contempt  of  Court” 
law. 

Next  day,  all  British  “national”  news¬ 
papers — without  any  exception — and 
many  local  newspapers  broke  the  “Con¬ 


tempt  of  Court”  law  by  their  coverage  of  | 
Sutcliffe  ’  s  arrest .  Sutcliffe  was  universal-  J 
ly  presented  as  ‘  ‘The  Y orkshire  Ripper.  ’  ’ 

On  the  day  after  that,  the  London  Times 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian  printed  ex¬ 
traordinarily  hypocritical  editorials 
attacking  the  “Contempt  of  Court”  com¬ 
mitted  by  other  newspapers.  But  their 
own  coverage  had  made  totally  clear  that 
Sutcliffe — then  not  yet  charged — was 
“The  Yorkshire  Ripper.” 

Press  warned 

The  London  Times  not  only  made 
Sutcliffe’s  arrest  “for  stealing  two  car 
number  plates  worth  50  pence”  its  front 
page  lead  (never  before  in  its  long  history 
had  the  London  Times  led  its  front  page 
with  an  arrest  for  such  an  insignificant 
crime) — but  the  story  was  printed  under  a 
big  headline  proclaiming  that  Sutcliffe 
had  been  arrested  by  the  “Ripper 
Squad.”  Below  that,  the  London  Times 
printed,  as  a  different  story,  all  the  mur¬ 
ders  committed  by  the  (unnamed)  “York¬ 
shire  Ripper.”  The  Guardian  that  day 
printed  all  the  pictures  of  Sutcliffe’s  13 
victims. 

Immediately  afterward,  the  British 
government,  through  its  Solicitor- 
General,  publicly  warned  the  British 
news  media  that  they  had  committed 
“Contempt  of  Court”  in  their  coverage  of 
Sutcliffe’s  arrest.  Since  then,  several 
other  government  ministers  have  publicly 
attacked  the  media  for  this  “Contempt  of 
Court.”  Labor  union  leaders  and  Labo- 
rite  parliamentarians  said  that  newspap¬ 
ers  which  knowingly  broke  the  “Con¬ 
tempt  of  Court”  law  in  the  Sutcliffe  case 
have  no  right  to  criticize  labor  unions  for 
breaking  laws. 

In  answer  to  parliamentary  questions, 
Attorney-General  Havers  said  any  deci¬ 
sion  about  prosecutions  for  “Contempt 
of  Court”  would  be  delayed  until  after  the 
end  of  the  Sutcliffe  case. 

Donrey  purchases 
daily,  shopper 

Donrey  Media  Group  has  acquired  the 
Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle-Herald,  a  daily, 
and  the  Macon  Shopper  from  Galveston 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  Walls  Investment 
Co. 

The  sales  agreement  was  signed  by 
Ross  Pendergraft,  Donrey  vicepresident, 
eastern  newspaper  division;  Les 
Daugherty,  editor/publisher,  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Daily  News-,  and  C.  Lee  Walls, 
Walls  Newspapers  Inc. 

Don  W.  Reynolds,  Donrey  president, 
said  Joe  Norton,  manager,  Booneville 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  will  be  manager  of  the 
Chronicle-Herald,  replacing  Tom 
Briggs  as  the  local  manager.  Don  Law, 
former  editor,  Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News, 
will  succeed  Norton  in  Booneville. 

The  Donrey  group  owns  the  Moberly 
(Mo.)  Monitor-Index  in  the  same  area. 
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Weekly’s  antitrust  case 
vs.  Gannett  set  for  July 


A  multimillion  dollar  antitrust  suit  filed 
by  Community  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  now  defunct  twice-weekly  free 
circulation  newspaper  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
against  Gannett,  Inc.,  is  scheduled  to  be 
heard  beginning  July  7  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Portland. 

Community  Publications  is  seeking  at 
least  $6  million  in  damages  from  Gannett. 
The  weekly  publisher  has  alleged  that 
Gannett’s  daily  newspaper  in  Salem,  the 
Statesman-Journal,  violated  antitrust 
laws  and  drove  the  Community  Press  out 
of  business. 

The  court  papers  allege  that  N.S. 
“Buddy”  Hayden,  who  was  then  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Statesman-Journal,  and 
Wayne  Vann,  who  was  then  ad  director, 
teamed  up,  with  the  knowledge  of  Gan¬ 
nett  corporate  headquarters  execs,  to 
direct  a  V/i  year  campaign  which  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  demise  of  the  Community 
Press  in  the  fall  of  1978.  Hayden  has  since 
left  the  Gannett  organization  to  become 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin,  while  Vann  is  now  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper. 

According  to  court  papers  filed  by 
Community  Publications,  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Press  came  out  with  its  first  issue  on 
March  3,  1976.  The  newspaper,  which 
contained  staff-written  articles,  reported¬ 
ly  had  paid  ads  from  such  large  retail 
chains  as  K  Mart,  Sears,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  J.C.  Penney.  It  was  delivered 
free  to  every  home  in  the  Salem  market. 

The  newspaper  expanded  to  a  twice-a- 
week  operation  in  October  of  1976  when 
it  started  a  Sunday  edition. 

Hayden  was  brought  in  as  publisher  of 
the  S^em  newspapers  by  Gannett  in  mid- 
1976  and  Vann  joined  the  papers  a  short 
time  later. 

According  to  court  papers  filed  by 
Community  Press,  the  Gannett-owned 
Salem  newspapers  allegedly  planted 
rumors  that  Community  Press  was  going 
out  of  business;  paid  bonuses  to  its  sales 
personnel  to  drive  accounts  out  of  the 
Community  Press;  offered  rebates  to 
advertisers  who  would  agree  to  stop 
advertising  in  the  Community  Press  and 
run  ads  only  in  the  Gannett  newspapers; 
put  pressure  on  retail  chain  executives  at 
headquarters  to  stop  advertising  in  the 
weekly  paper;  threatened  advertisers  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  run  ads  in 
the  Gannett  papers  if  the  weekly  folded, 
unless  they  abandoned  it  immediately; 
and,  pressured  advertisers  who  owed 
Gannett  money  to  stop  using  the  weekly. 

The  court  papers  filed  by  Community 
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Press  contain  several  letters  and  memos 
exchanged  by  Hayden  and  Gannett 
corporate  executives  during  that  period. 
One  memo  dated  October  1 1 , 1976  sent  to 
Gannett  president  Allen  Neuharth  from 
Hayden  stated  in  part:  “I  think  that  in  the 
first  three  months  after  my  arrival,  we 
worked  exclusively  on  containment.  I 


ovRLStnnppincs  inc. 

7ia«th  STREET  HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON  988S0 
PHONE;  (206)  S32-9101  TELEX:  32.8862 


think  that  we  have  won  that  battle,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  started  the 
weekend  edition.  .  .  Now  that  I  feel 
containment  has  been  accomplished,  our 
goal  is  to  fatally  cripple  The  Community 
Press,  and  to  accomplish  this  we  have 
instituted  ‘operation  demolition,’  which 
is  a  program  of  bonuses  for  the  ad  sales 
staff  for  moving  advertising  accounts 
completely  out  of  The  Community  Press 
on  a  13-week  basis.  .  .  ” 

Susan  Hammer,  a  Portland  attorney 
representing  Gannett  in  the  suit,  said  the 
pleadings  on  file  contain  “a  general  denial 
of  all  allegations”  by  Gannett. 
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Choose  the 
strapping  machine  that 
suits  you  best 


. . .  Then,  with  the  addition  of  conveyors, 
aprons,  tables  and  pacers  we  will  custom 
design  a  complete  mailroom  system  to 
your  exact  requirements.  Contact  us  now 
to  have  one  of  our  experts  appraise  your 
operation  and  make  specific 
recommendations. 


JP80  —  Fully  Automatic  Single 
or  Cross  Tie  models  (80  straps  per  minute) 


Constellation  — 
Automatic  and  Fully 
Automatic  models 
(30  straps  per  minute) 


Model  R  —  Semi-  Automatic 

(16  straps  per  minute) 
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Film  ad-news 
policies  told 
to  movie  execs 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  wants  to 
rate  a  10  with  the  movie  industry. 

To  that  end,  the  Record  hosted  a  forum 
on  “The  Movies  and  The  Media”  to  bring 
its  advertising  and  editorial  executives 
face-to-face  with  movie  distributors, 
publicists,  exhibitors,  and  other  industry 
executives  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  forum  was  held  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
ments  made  by  Dick  Kahn,  senior  vice 
president  of  MGM,  in  an  address  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives  this 
year.  Kahn’s  premise — that  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  not  always  supportive  to  the 
movie  industry — stirred  real  concern  at 
the  Record. 

“Our  market  is  worth  a  couple  of 
Oscars,”  vice  president/marketing  Frank 
Savino  told  about  40  motion  picture  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  May  12  forum.  “Our  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  60%  of  all  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  adults  go  out  on  weekends,  and  we 
know  that  people  look  to  newspapers  for 
theater  information.  We  should  be  talking 
to  each  other  more.” 

Complaints  answered 

Advertising  director  Bernard  Schraer 
countered  each  of  Kahn’s  complaint’s  ab¬ 
out  daily  newspapers’  treatment  of  the 
movie  world.  These  included  unhappi¬ 
ness  with  wall-to-wall  ads  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  pages,  unreasonable  advertising 
deadlines,  chaotic  and  discriminatory 
rates,  inconsistent  column  widths,  and 
poor  reproduction  of  advertising  mate¬ 
rial.  Criticism  of  movie  coverage  in¬ 
cluded  charges  of  unqualified  reviewers 
and  ‘hateful’  or  ‘gratuitous’  reviews. 

Very  few  of  these  problems  have  been 
issues  at  the  Record,  which  gives  enter¬ 
tainment  news  star  treatment.  The  Re¬ 
cord’s  redesigned  Friday  “Previews” 
section  offers  a  comprehensive  weekly 
catalogue  of  metropolitan-area  entertain¬ 
ment.  Movies  and  shows  are  reviewed  as 
they  open,  by  professional  critics — not 
general  assignment  reporters  ‘taking 
turns’  at  reviewing. 

After  the  opening  review,  a  capsulized 
version  continues  to  appear  while  the 
movie  is  playing  in  metropolitan  theaters. 
A  battery  of  these  capsule  reviews,  num¬ 
bered  and  keyed  to  the  movie  timetable, 
appears  every  Friday  in  the  Record’s 
“ Reviews ”  section. 

Suggestions  made 

Although  the  movie  industry  repre- 
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sentatives  at  the  Forum  gave  the  Record 
very  high  marks — including  praise  for 
publication  desk  supervisor  Jay  Carbin, 
on  whom  they’ve  come  to  depend  for  last- 
minute  changes  in  ads  and  timetables — 
they  had  a  few  suggestions. 

The  Record  is  now  considering  adding 
tag  lines  to  opening  movie  reviews,  listing 
theaters  currently  showing  that  film,  and 
using  capital  letters  or  bolder  type  to  set 
off  Saturday  showtimes  in  the  movie 
timetable.  Currently,  theater  owners 
said,  people  fail  to  notice  that  Friday  and 
Saturday  showtimes  vary. 

A  complaint  that  television  is  receiving 
wider  coverage  than  movies  was  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  newspaper  to  turn  the  tables. 
Entertainment  editor  Virginia  Lambert 
said  the  Record  receives  a  great  deal 
more  material  from  the  television  indus¬ 
try  than  the  motion  picture  industry. 

“Television  works  a  lot  harder  in  this 
area,”  she  said.  “They  send  us  photo¬ 
graphs,  news  tips,  and  press  releases — 
which  we  use  as  starting  base  for  generat¬ 
ing  our  own  stories.  Most  important,  they 
help  us  arrange  interviews  with  their 
celebrities.  You  should  get  after  your 
public  relations  people  to  do  the  same.” 


Switch  to  AM 
expected  to 
boost  linage 

Bucks  County  Courier  Times  (Levit- 
town.  Pa.)  will  switch  from  an  afternoon 
to  a  morning  publication  on  June  29,  to 
better  serve  local  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  readers,  publisher  Grover 
J.  Friend  said. 

The  65,000  daily  was  an  evening  paper 
for  all  of  its  71 -year  history.  The  Calkins- 
owned  newspaper  also  publishes  a  68,000 
Sunday  morning  edition. 

Friend  said  the  conversion  is  being 
made  to  provide  “fresher”  news  and  he 
said  “as  a  result  to  what  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  been  telling  us.” 

He  pointed  out  (1)  the  national  transi¬ 
tion  from  PM  to  .AM  readership,  (2)  that 
although  only  22%  of  the  total  newspap¬ 
ers  published  in  the  United  States  are 
morning  publications,  47%  of  the  nation’s 
total  newspaper  circulation  of  more  than 
62  million  copies  is  delivered  by  morning 
newspapers,  and  (3)  that  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  have  to  compete  against  television 
newscasts  that  now  stretch  from  5  to  7 
PM,  about  two-thirds  of  which  now  is 
locally  oriented. 

“One  way  we  know  we  will  be  able  to 
deliver  a  ‘fresher’  package,”  the  pub- 


Better  color  for  ads 

Chairman  of  the  board  Malcolm  A. 
Borg  told  the  audience  that  high-speed 
offset  presses  will  soon  improve  ad  repro¬ 
duction  and  color  capability  to  the  degree 
that  a  color  ad  will  be  able  to  duplicate  the 
rich  tones  of  movie  posters.  And  because 
the  new  presses  will  enable  the  Record  to 
print  eight  sections  simultaneously,  he 
said  he  wanted  to  hear  more  from  the 
entertainment  industry  about  the  news 
and  services  they’d  like  to  see  in  the  ideal 
newspaper  package. 

“Our  business  runs  on  a  weekend 
basis,”  replied  Don  Baker,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising  and  public  relations  for 
Loews  Theaters.  “Despite  the  advances 
in  newspaper  technology,  deadlines 
generally  have  crept  forward  on  us.  1 
think  we’d  basically  like  all  newspapers 
to  recognize  those  problems,  and  that  we 
cater  to  a  young  audience.” 

Baker  said  he  hoped  more  newspapers 
would  hold  similar  dialogues.  “I’m  de¬ 
lighted  that  this  forum  came  about,  and 
that  your  publisher  took  the  time  to  talk  to 
us.  This  indicates  that  newspaper  doors 
are  open  to  us,  and  that  our  ideas  and 
problems  will  be  heard.” 


lisher  said,  “is  with  the  morning  publica¬ 
tion  we  will  be  writing  and  preparing  the 
newspaper  for  delivery  while  most  of  our 
readers  are  asleep.  Since  the  very  early 
hours  of  the  day  usually  produce  very 
little  news,  we  feel  the  morning  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  as  up  to  date  as  possible.” 

Friend  said,  “In  this  day  of  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  newsprint  costs,  the  days  of 
special  editions  and  ‘extras’  are  gone.  If 
you  are  an  afternoon  paper  and  you’re 
editing  and  producing  that  paper — late 
morning  and  early  afternoon — when  most 
local  activity  is  at  its  peak,  chances  are  by 
the  time  you  get  a  story  in  the  paper,  it  has 
been  aired  on  local  television  and  you 
also  get  beat  by  the  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  the  next  morning.”  He  continued, 
“In  our  marketplace,  the  morning  paper 
will  also  better  serve  the  needs  of  our 
local  and  national  advertisers.  The  re¬ 
sponse  from  our  advertisers  has  certainly 
shown  us  that  from  their  standpoint,  this 
is  definitely  a  positive  move.” 

The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  is 
one  of  6  dailies  owned  by  Calkins  News¬ 
papers.  They  include  the  Beaver  County 
Times,  The  Intelligencer  (Doylestown), 
and  the  Uniontown  Herald  Standard — all 
in  Pennsylvania — and  the  South  Dade 
News  Leader  in  Florida  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Times  in  New  Jersey.  Two 
other  weekly  newspapers —  the  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Herald  and  the  Times  Adver¬ 
tiser,  situated  in  New  Jersey — also  are 
members  of  the  group. 
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INPA  Cites  promoters 


Past-president  R.  D.  “Rikk”  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  New  Westminster  (B.C., 
Canada)  Columbian,  was  given  the  IN- 
PA’s  Silver  Shovel  Award  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  organization  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  emotional  ceremony  during 
the  INPA  annual  banquet.  The  INPA’s 
Goldish  Award  (co-sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune)  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  industry  in  the  area  of 
research  was  give  to  Joseph  Belden, 
chairman  of  Belden  Associates  of  Dallas. 
And  the  New  York  Times’  Mark  Seigo 
Award  for  outstanding  in-paper  prom¬ 
otional  copywriting  went  to  Lawrence 
Rose  of  the  C)i/cago  for  his  “Trib 

Jamaican  PM  orders 
sale  of  newspaper 

An  ad  announcing  divestiture  of  the 
government-owned,  22,000  circulation 
Jamaica  Daily  News,  ran  in  the  May  22 
editions  of  the  News  and  the  Kingston 
Daily  Gleaner. 

Offers  for  the  paper  will  be  accepted 
until  June  1 1 ,  the  ad  said.  If  no  buyers  are 
found  by  June  12,  the  Daily  News  will 
cease  operations.  There  are  reports  that  a 
coalition  of  silent  backers  and  Daily 
News  employees  are  attempting  to  raise 


gives  you  more”  campaign.  Additionally, 
INPA  president  Donald  Towles  pre¬ 
sented  E&P’s  George  Wilt,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  promotion  manager’s 
post,  with  a  crystal  apple  significant  of  his 
many  years  as  an  INPA  promoter. 

Special  ad  manager 

The  appointment  of  George  Myers  Jr. 
as  marketing/special  sections  manager  of 
the  Patriot-News  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Patriot  (a.m.),  the  Evening  News,  and  the 
Sunday  Patriot-News,  was  announced  by 
advertising  director  Ernest  P.  Reed. 


money  to  buy  out  the  government. 

The  paper  was  controlled  by  the  former 
regime  of  Michael  Manley,  who  was 
voted  out  of  office  in  October  by  Edward 
Seaga.  Prime  Minister  Seaga’s  issued  the 
order  to  divest  the  paper,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  government  involvement  in  the 
Jamaica  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
operates  two  of  Kingston’s  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  island’s  only  tv  station. 

This  report  was  provided  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  Anthony  Biggs,  publisher, 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  who  was  in  Jamaica 
in  May  as  an  instructor  at  an  OAS  semi¬ 
nars  for  Caribbean  newspaper  people. 


Saleswoman  loins 
Landon  In  N.Y. 

Lynda  Bauer  was  named  classification 
manager  in  the  New  York  City  office  of 
Landon  Associates  Inc.,  newspaper  sales 
and  marketing  company.  Roger  Power, 
New  York  sales  manager,  said,  “Lynda 
will  be  responsible  for  one  of  the  key 
national  advertising  categories.  She  will 
handle  tobacco,  which  is  presently  the 
leading  growth  category  in  national 
advertising  revenue  for  the  newspapers 
we  represent.”  In  addition,  Ms.  Bauer 
will  be  responsible  for  coffee,  tea  and  pet 
foods.  Bauer  was  previously  an  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative  with  Billboard 
Publication’s  American  Artist  publication 
and  with  Soho  Weekly  News. 

New  sales  rep 
at  Parade 

Paul  D.  Jampolsky  has  been  named  to 
the  advertising  staff  at  Parade  maga¬ 
zine.  He  will  be  based  in  Parade’s  New 
York  headquarters. 

Jampolsky  had  been  associated  with 
East/West  Network,  Inc.,  where  he 
worked  as  mid-Atlantic  manager.  He  has 
also  worked  in  corporate  advertising 
sales  at  Vision,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  at  Walter  E.  Heller  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Experience  It  -  Now! 


Don’t  merely  imagine  what  a  Business  Infor¬ 
mation  System  could  do  for  your 
newspaper.  Experience  it! 

Our  Systems  Do  It  All! 

When  you  invest  money,  time  and  energy 
in  a  computer  system,  you  deserve  full  in¬ 
formation  capabilities.  SMS  Systems  enable 
each  department  to  utilize  the  system  in¬ 
dependently.  That’s  flexibility  you  can  turn 
into  productivity  for  the  whole  newspaper. 


Field  Proven  Systems 

We  don’t  merely  promise  you  great 
capabilities.  We  can  demonstrate  them.  Our 
systems  are  working  in  newspapers,  like 
yours,  right  now.  If  you’re  still  skeptical 
about  Business  Information  Systems,  we 
strongly  recommend  you  talk  to  our  users. 
Evaluate  their  systems  -  Get  their  opinion. 

Ready  When  You  Are 

We’re  ready  to  deliver  right  now.  Call  or 
write  for  detailed  information,  including  a 
list  of  users  in  your  area. 


Newspaper  Business  Information  Systems 

STAUFFER  MEDIA  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

2431  Range  Line  •  P.  O.  Box  1286 


Joplin,  MO  64801  •  (417)  782-0280 


Visit  Us  At 
ANPA-RI 
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Newspaper 
bank  ads 
win  honors 

The  5th  Annual  Bank  Advertising 
Awards  competition  has  announced  22 
Financial  Advertising  Excellence  (FAE) 
and  51  Award  of  Distinction  winners  for 
1980. 

Banks  and  advertising  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  submitted 
over  360  entries  in  33  print  and  electronic 
media  categories.  First-place  FAE 
winners  will  receive  an  original  glass-and- 
wood  sculpture  designed  by  American 
sculptor  Randye  Kagan,  and  runners-up 
will  receive  an  Award  of  Distinction  cer¬ 
tificate. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper  categories 
were  as  follows: 

NEWSPAPER  (Black  &  White,  page  or 
larger) 

FAE 

National  Bank  &  Trust 
Entered  by  Finnegan  &  Agee  Inc. 
Richmond,  Virginia 
AWARD  OF  DISTINCTION 
Johnstown  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Entered  by  same 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  Virginia  (two  awards) 

Entered  by  the  Martin  Agency 
Richmond,  Virginia 

NEWSPAPER  (Color,  page  or  larger) 
FAE 

Bank  of  Hawaii 

Entered  by  Seigle  Rolfs  &  Wood  Inc. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
AWARD  OF  DISTINCTON 
No  Award 

NEWSPAPER  (Black  &  White  or  Color, 
less  than  full  page) 

FAE 

United  Banks  of  Colorado  Inc. 

Entered  by  same 
Denver,  Colorado 
AWARD  OF  DISTINCTION 
Mechanics  Bank  (two  awards) 

Entered  by  Allen  and  Dorward 
San  Francisco,  California 
Security  Pacific  Bank 
Entered  by  Young  &  Rubicam 
Los  Angeles,  California 

NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN  (Three  or 
more  ads) 

FAE 

The  Toledo  Trust  Company 
Entered  by  same 
Toledo,  Ohio 

AWARD  OF  DISTINCTION 
First  National  Bank  of  Lake  Forest 
Entered  by  Chappell/Lockhart  and 
Associates  Inc. 

Lake  Bluff,  Illinois 
United  Missouri  Bank 
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Entered  by  Smith  &  Yehle 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Judges  for  the  annual  competition,  held 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  included  Regina  V. 
McGrath  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut; 
David  Ryan  Tucker  of  Greenville ,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  and  Lee  Snedaker  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Ms.  McGrath  serves  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  The  Banking  Center,  a 
Waterbury-based  network  of  18  branch 
banks  throughout  southwestern  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Tucker  is  marketing  director  for 
The  First  National  Bank,  Greenville’s 
only  independent  bank  with  five  branches 
throughout  the  west  central  Mississippi 
area.  Snedaker,  senior  vice  president  and 
partner  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  agency  of 
Harris  &  Love  Inc. /Advertising,  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Utah  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Affiliated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  International. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bank  Advertising 
Awards  competition  is  to  recognize  and 
honor  creative  excellence  in  bank  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  acknowledge  its  role  as  an 
integral  part  of  bank  marketing  and 
corporate  communications. 

The  competition  is  managed  by  Savan 
Stoner  Associates,  a  Denver  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency. 


Liquor  ad  manager 

Graham  Walsh  was  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Schenley  Imports  Co. ,  the 
Schenley  marketing  division  whose 
brands  include  Dewar’s  “White  Label’’ 
Scotch;  Stock  Vermouth,  Brandy  and 
Cordials  from  Italy,  and  Dubonnet. 
Walsh  succeeds  I.  Scott  Romer  who  has 
retired. 

CBS  sales  exec 
loins  newspaper 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs  was  named  market- 
research  manager  for  the  Arizona  Repub- 
licIPhoenix  Gazette.  Mrs.  Jacobs,  33, 
comes  from  CBS  Publications  in  New 
York  where  she  was  sales  development 
manager  of  the  special  interest  magazine 
group. 

CWO&O  named 
to  rep  2  dallies 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.,  was  appointed  advertising 
sales  representative  for  the  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Desert  Sun  and  Indio  News  in 
Riverside  County,  California,  effective 
June  1.  The  papers  were  represented  by 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales  Inc. 


$  discounts 
Introduced 
with  SAU 

Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
agent  for  the  Tennessean  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  reports  the  introduction  of  a 
modular  advertising  unit  system  for  all 
advertisers,  effective  July  1. 

At  the  same  time,  advertisers  may 
qualify  for  discounts  based  on  dollar 
volume  instead  of  linage. 

According  to  NPC  advertising  director 
Steve  Harper,  “Ranging  from  one  col¬ 
umn  by  one  inch  (14  ad  lines)  to  full  page 
units,  the  use  of  the  43  modular  units 
gives  the  advertiser  greater  flexibility  in 
selecting  ad  sizes.  Besides  the  discount 
for  the  dollar  volume  of  advertising,  addi¬ 
tional  discounts  are  available.’’ 

Newspaper  Printing  Corportion  also 
will  sell  national  advertising  in  SAUs 
(Standard  Advertising  Units). 

The  Nashville  newspapers  formerly 
used  a  nine  column  advertising/six  col¬ 
umn  news  format.  The  new  format  has  six 
ad  columns  and  six  news  columns. 

Coupons  and  tv 
to  launch  new  soap 

Andrew  Jergens  Company  will  intro¬ 
duce  new  Jergens  Lotion-Enriched  Soap 
in  a  pump  dispenser. 

Advertising  support  for  the  Jergens  Lo¬ 
tion-Enriched  Soap  launch  will  include  all 
three  networks.  The  introductory  flight 
will  generate  over  630  GRP’s,  reaching 
90%  of  all  households  more  than  5  times 
during  the  period. 

Heavy  couponing  will  also  be  used. 
Over  100  million  high-value  coupons  will 
be  distributed  through  newspapers  and 
free-standing  inserts  during  late  summer 
and  fall. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  the  company’s  agency. 

The  liquid  soap  market  is  expected  to 
account  for  20%  of  all  soap  sales  by  the 
end  of  1981. 

Ogiivy  &  Mather 
opens  Calif,  shop 

Ogiivy  &  Mather/Los  Angeles  will 
open  an  office  in  Irvine,  Calif,  in  July  to 
handle  the  Mattel  Toys  and  Korean  Air¬ 
lines  accounts,  the  agency  announced. 

The  agency  said  it  felt  it  could  no  longer 
serve  accounts  in  Orange  County  from  its 
Los  Angeles  office,  “Orange  County 
rightly  regards  itself  as  a  separate  market 
with  separate  and  immediate  needs,” 
said  O&M  managing  director.  Bourne 
Morris,  in  announcing  the  move. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


CAMS  will  share  ‘proven*  ideas  at  confab 


“More  CAMS  are  on  the  ANCAM 
Conference  program,  scheduled  for  June 
14-18  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Atlanta,  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history,”  incoming 
ANCAM  president  Larry  Healy,  CAM  at 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  told  E&P. 

“There’s  really  no  book  on  classified,” 
he  said.  “It’s  what  you  gain  from  each 
other  that  is  worth  most  to  the  paper. 
We’ve  found  we  get  more  excitement  out 
of  a  meeting;  we  learn  more  and  there’s 
another  big  plus;  It  continues  throughout 
the  year  because  there’s  a  great  deal  of 
communication  between  the  CAMs  who 
attend  and  the  CAMs  who  have  given 
presentations  for  additional  information 
about  application  of  what  they’ve  heard’.’ 

Although  the  most  recent  NAB  release 
on  newspaper  linage  showed  classified 
with  a  7.7%  year  to  data  revenue  gain,  of 
the  57  dailies  that  reported  their  ad  count 
and  linage  figures  in  ANCAM  EX¬ 
CHANGES’  May  issue  only  seven 
showed  ad  count  year  to  date  and  three  of 
those  were  Canadian  papers.  Only  four 
American  papers  showed  single  digit  lin¬ 
age  gains.  Losses  ranged  up  to  26%  in 
both  ad  count  and  linage  with  the  sun  belt 
papers  making  the  best  showing. 


Healy  hopes  that  publishers  who  may 
be  tightening  their  b«lts  will  realize  that 
sending  their  CAMs  to  the  ANCAM  Con¬ 
fab  is  a  sound  investment.  “Their  attend¬ 
ance  this  year  is  needed  more  than  ever,” 
said  Healy.  “The  CAMs  who  come  to  this 
meeting  will  perceive  the  year  ahead  as  a 
challenge  and  not  a  ‘tough  period’  and 
they’ll  go  back  home  with  ammunition  for 
new  classifications  and  better  ways  of 
running  their  departments.” 

Healy  plans  to  make  ANCAM’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  year  ahead  more  representative 
of  the  700  newspapers  who  hold  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association.  “We  are  going 
to  move  toward  having  our  committees 
and  our  offices  and  directors  reflect  the 
smaller  and  medium  size  papers  in  prop¬ 
ortion  to  their  numbers.  These  papers 
have  unique  problems  and  in  this  way, 
they’ll  be  brought  to  light,”  he  said. 

NAB  V.P.  for  Classified,  Eric  Ander¬ 
son,  will  head  the  largest  complement  of 
NAB  classified  specialists  ever  to  appear 
at  a  convention.  In  addition  to  the  ‘pro¬ 
duct  managers’  for  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive  and  recruitment,  Al  Golden  will  re¬ 
port  on  telecommunications  develop¬ 
ments.  “Each  product  manager  will  out¬ 


line  upcoming  presentations  for  the  year 
ahead,”  Anderson  told  E&P,  “and 
they’ll  spell  out  the  results  of  activities 
during  the  preceding  year.  They’ll  also 
announce  various  workshops  to  be  held 
such  as  the  newly  developed  clinic  for 
national  recruitment  advertising  by  Ira 
Gordon,  recruitment  product  manager. 

A  report  on  the  recent  ANCAM/NAB 
Task  Force  presentation  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  also  be  given.  Entitled  “Many 
Are  Called  But  Few  Are  Chosen”  the  35 
minute  slide  presentation  was  especially 
prepared  for  the  Navy  and  was  presented 
to  the  Recruitment  Command  by  Ander¬ 
son,  Ira  Gordon  for  NAB  and  Lou  Lim¬ 
ber,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  and 
Richard  Riggins,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

Noting  that  it  required  60  to  100  in¬ 
quiries  to  produce  one  assession  for  naval 
service,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
skill  being  sought,  the  presentation 
zeroed  in  on  the  need  to  attract  the 
greatest  number  of  leads  per  advertising 
dollar  spent.  The  presentation,  which 
drew  from  NAB’s  CAN  DO  system  of 
audience  and  reach  and  frequency  re¬ 
ports  which  demonstrated  newspapers’ 
unique  ability  to  deliver  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  response  needed,  was  designed  to 
induce  the  Navy  to  increase  its  current  $3 
million  newspaper  recruitment  expendi¬ 
ture. 


With  NEWSPLUS/3000 

newspaper  management  systems. 


At  Collier-Jackson,  we  know  how  busy  your  business  and  circulation 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Jeff  MacNelly  gives  up  editorial  cartooning 


Pulitzer  Prize  editorial  cartoonist  Jeff 
MacNelly  as  of  June  1  has  turned  over  his 
national  editorial  cartoon  syndication  to 
Jack  Ohman  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

MacNelly,  34,  in  making  the  announce¬ 
ment,  said  he  was  leaving  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  his  home  base,  and 
giving  up  the  political  cartooning  in  order 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  comic  strip 
“Shoe”  and  other  interests.  “Shoe”  is 
running  in  more  than  600  newspapers 
around  the  world. 

Editor  Don  Michel  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndicate  said 
that  MacNelly  had  endorsed  Ohman’s 
taking  over  his  roster  of  about  400  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  clients  and  that  most  of  the 
newspapers  had  agreed.  Michel  said  that 
Ohman,  the  20-year-oid  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  joined  the  syndicate  last  Fall,  had 
about  SO  clients  and  judging  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  sales  calls  Monday  will  wind  up 
in  the  400-500  range.  Michel  said  it  was  a 
“tremendous  break”  for  the  young  artist. 

Ohman  draws  five  political  cartoons 
each  week.  Like  MacNelly,  he  began  his 
career  very  early.  He  was  first  syndicated 
nationally  while  a  student  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Minnesota  through  his  own  North¬ 
ern  Features.  MacNelly,  too,  was  a  car¬ 


toonist  for  his  college  newspaper,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Daily  Tar 
Heel,  and  joined  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  in  1970,  winning  his  first  Pulitzer 
at  24  and  his  second  at  31. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  June  1 ,  editor  Ross  Mack¬ 
enzie  wrote  of  MacNelly’s  departure 
under  the  headline  “MacNelly,  Un¬ 
assuming  Genius”:  “I  hired  Jeff  at  The 
News  Leader  a  decade  ago;  today  he 
probably  is  the  most  widely  circulated 
political  cartoonist  in  the  world.  Around 
the  office  and  over  Heaven-knows-how- 
many  beers,  he  has  been  a  stand-up  com¬ 
ic;  at  the  drawing  board,  an  unassuming 
genius.  .  .  . 

In  his  own  statement  to  News  Leader 
readers,  MacNelly  wrote,  “The  recogni¬ 
tion  that  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  a 
demanding  profession  has  come  at  what  I 
continue  to  hope  is  the  front  end  of  a  long 
career.  But  after  more  than  ten  years 
here,  and  after  nearly  ten  years  in  nation¬ 
al  syndication,  the  daily  demands  of  the 
political  cartoon  made  it  impossible  to 
expand  into  other  creative  areas. 

“The  change  is  a  little  frightening.  But 
with  the  move  will  come  freedom  from 
daily  deadlines.  And  freedom,  after  all,  is 
what  makes  life  interesting.” 


'Father’s  Day”  bows  as  single  parent  strip 


A  husband  and  wife  team  in  San  Mateo, 
California,  has  created  a  new  comic  strip 
about  single  parenthood — with  an  un¬ 
usual  role  reversal  for  the  leading  charac¬ 
ter  in  “Father’s  Day.” 

The  real-life  cartoonists,  Nancy  and 
Mario  Risso,  have  created  “Henry”  as 
not  just  another  single  parent.  He  has  an 


ex-wife  who  supports  him,  a  novel  he 
can’t  get  published,  and  as  a  free  lance 
writer  stays  home  and  take  care  of  the 
three  kids. 

The  new  daily  and  Sunday  strip  from 
United  Feature  Syndicate  draws  on  ev¬ 
eryday  family  situations.  The  Rizzos 
have  been  developing  the  strip  off  and  on 
for  four  years.  They  say  they  take  “a 
little  from  our  kids  and  from  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  kids.” 

Unlike  ex-wife  “Blanche”  in  the  strip 
and  “Henry  Sims”,  the  Rizzos  get  along 
well  in  real  life.  When  one  is  busy  work¬ 
ing  on  a  deadline,  the  other  takes  over  as 
parent,  and  vice  versa.  They  admit  feel¬ 
ing  attached  to  “Henry”  because  he  is  a 
bit  like  each  of  them. 


Says  Mario  Rizzo,  “Henry’s  not  a 
polished  person,  but  he’s  a  nice  guy.  He’s 
what  you’d  call  a  survivor.  Despite  some 
of  the  pitfalls,  he’s  going  to  persevere.” 

Occasionally  “Blanche”,  an  account 
executive  for  an  advertising  agency, 
shows  up  in  the  strip.  Other  characters 
include  the  man  next  door  who  is  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  “Henry”  and  the  family 
dog,  “Caesar  Sims.” 

*  *  * 

Cookbook  author  Yvonne  Young  Tarr, 
creator  of  “Quick  Gourmet”  and  “Diet 
Gourmet”  comic-strip-format  illustrated 
recipes,  is  now  with  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  She  launched  the  feature, 
which  can  be  run  as  a  strip  or  panel, 
several  years  ago  in  self-syndication. 

The  “Diet  Gourmet”  uses  low-calorie, 
low-fat  and  low-salt  techniques.  After 
Mrs.  Tarr  develops  and  tests  her  recipes, 
she  is  photographed  showing  how  to  ex¬ 
ecute  complex  cooking  procedures  with 
ease.  The  photos  are  converted  into  pre¬ 
cise  drawings  accompanied  by  hand  let¬ 
tered  instructions  for  an  easy  clip  and 
save  feature. 


"Quick  Gourmet"  sandwich  suggestion 
from  Yvonne  Young  Tarr 


Mrs.  Tarr,  who  lives  in  East  Hampton, 
New  York,  with  her  sculptor  husband  Bill 
Tarr  and  their  two  sons,  has  written  18 
cookbooks  for  such  major  publishers  as 
Random  House,  William  Morrow,  New 
York  Times  Books  and  Lyle  Stuart. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 


"Henry  Sims",  the  hero  of  "Father's  Day",  hears  from  his  kids  when  he 
decides  to  go  out  for  dinner. 
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Nancy  and  Mario  Rizzo 
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Come  see  us  June  6th  through  the  10th  at 
the  Convention  Hall  in  Atlantic  City. 
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You  can  receive  listings  over  high  speed 
wire,  such  as  AP,  UPl,  CP  or  our  own 
Atlas  2400  unit.  If  wire  is  not  for  you,  we  can 
send  you  camera  ready  copy,  pr(x>fed,  accurate 
and  ready  for  paste-up. 

Experience  professional,  conscientious 
people  giving  you  complete  and  accurate 
television  listings. 


TV  Data  is  the  leading  supplier  of 
television  program  listings.  We  tailor  the 
listings  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  client’s 
publication,  from  type  style  and  point  size  to 
editorial  cx)ntent. 


Bixx)klyn  Acadcim’  of  Music 

dancx‘ 

mask; 

drama 


Comics  in  poster  art 


Broom-Hilda' 


Bit  K  Jvlyn  AcadcniN  ( )f  N  lusic 

dance  music  drama 


A  series  of  posters  produced  under  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council 
celebrating  the  performing  arts  and  star¬ 
ring  comics  characters  is  now  available  to 
the  general  public. 

The  series  was  created  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Academy  of  Music  with  twelve  major 
cartoonists  using  their  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters  to  depict  dance,  music,  and  drama 
activities  at  BAM,  America’s  oldest  per¬ 
forming  arts  center. 

The  idea  for  the  series  originated  two 
years  ago  with  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,  the  academy  and  Philip  Sills, 
who  is  a  supporter  of  the  academy  and 
devoted  comics  fan,  with  the  aim  to 
promote  the  academy  and  recognize  “the 
funnies”  as  collectible  art.  The  posters 
are  being  distributed  through  art  depart¬ 
ments  of  stores,  museum,  card  and 


'Family  Circus' 


"The  Wizard  of  Id' 


son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Each  poster 
sells  for  $20,  with  the  proceeds  divided 
between  the  Brooklyn  Academy  and  the 
council. 

Comics  represented  in  the  series  are; 
“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker,  “Blon- 
die”  by  Dean  Young  and  Jim  Raymond, 
“Broom-Hilda”  by  Russell  Myers, 
“Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane,  “Feif- 
fer”  by  Jules  Feiffer,  “Hagar  The  Horri¬ 
ble”  by  Dik  Browne,  “Kerry  Drake”  by 
Alfred  Andriola,  “Marmaduke”  by  Brad 
Anderson,  “The  Phantom”  by  Lee  Falk 
and  Seymour  Barry,  “Steve  Canyon”  by 
Milton  Caniff,  “Wizard  of  Id”  by  Brant 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


Her  cookbook  career  started  by 
chance  when  a  dinner  guest  unexpectedly 
brought  four  friends  to  a  dinner  party. 
The  results  of  the  improvised  gourmet 
dishes  Mrs.  Tarr  served  impressed  one  of 
those  extra  guests — a  book  publisher — 
and  he  asked  her  to  write  a  cookbook. 
That  first  book,  “The  Ten  Minute  Gour¬ 
met,  published  by  Lyle  Stuart  in  hardcov¬ 
er,  is  also  a  Dell  paperback. 


graphics  shops  and  also  through  the  Parkerand  Johnny  Hart,  and  “Ziggy”  by 
Newspaper  Comics  Council,  260  Madi-  Tom  Wilson. 


Second-hand  dog  is  new  strip  hero 


Robert  J.  Farnell  Joined  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  as  its  northeastern  states 
representative  on  June  1.  He  was  with 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspap¬ 
er  Enterprise  Assciation  for  three  years 
as  vicepresident  and  sales  manager,  and 
also  was  sales  manager  of  NEA  before  its 
merger  with  UFS  as  part  of  United  Media 
Enterprises.  Earlier  in  his  career,  Farnell 
was  sales  manager  for  the  Toronto  Sun 
Syndicate  and  sold  advertising  for  a 
Canadian  daily. 
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California  cartoonist  Phil  Frank  is  put¬ 
ting  on  the  dog  with  his  newest  strip, 
“Miles  to  Go”,  the  first  strip  about  a 
second-hand  dog.  “Miles”  is  a  four- 
footed  adventurer  with  a  philosophical 
bent  who  takes  to  the  road  with  a  back¬ 
pack  stuffed  with  junk  food. 

Field  Newsaper  Syndicate,  which  also 
distributes  Frank’s  other  strip,  “Travels 
with  Farley”,  is  launching  the  new  one 
daily  and  Sunday. 

When  “Miles”  needs  to  touch  home 
base,  his  creator  takes  him  back  to 
Louie’s  Used  Pet  Shop,  where  a  full  cast 
of  assorted  characters  join  the  action. 


Phil  Frank 

The  cartoonist,  himself  a  roamer  of  the 
country’s  byways,  lives  aboard  a  house¬ 
boat  in  Sausalito  with  his  wife  Susan. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6.  1981 
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1  Newspaper 

THE  NEWS  PRINT  TO  CABLE  INTERFACE 
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Video  Data  Systems 


Headquarters,  Hauppaughe,  N.Y.  (516)  231-4400 
National  CATV  Sales  /  Western  Regional  Office 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (801)  272-9296 

- ►  Innovative  Communicatione 


Video  Data  Systems,  A  Division  of  Sterling  Television  Presentations,  Inc.,  Copyright  1977,  Printed  in  USA 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  1 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ASTROLOGY 

MEDICAL 

CURRENTLY  published  journalist  seeks  new 
horizons  tor  weekly  column.  Both  economic 
and  general  orientations  offered.  Samples.  J 
Byrne,  809  21st  St,  NW,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  commen¬ 
tary.  350  words.  LA  Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP, 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Kensington  CT 
06037. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MONEY 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features,  814  E 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  Samples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 

BUSINESS 

money  in  home,  car,  office,  grocery  store;  how 
to  recycle  everyday  items;  weekly  "freebie" 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com- 

listing.  Samples,  Bill  Repp.  9  Sterling  Square, 
Rochester  NY  14616. 

munity.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday,  Philadelphia 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

Bulletin,  Houston  Chronicle  and  100  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M  Stevens.  15 
Breckenridge  Rd,  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 

FOOD 

Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middle- 
town  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

FOOD  SECTION  readers  are  seeking  answers  to 
everyday  problems— watery  scambTed  eggs,  li- 

PUZZLES 

quid  lemon  pie.  Help  them  by  printing 
ANSWERS,  a  popular  Washington  Post  food 
column.  Neuhaus  Features,  Box  643,  River- 
dale  MD  20840;  (202)  291-4947. 

PUZZLES-PUZZLES,  A  wide  selection  of 
choice.  "Blue  Plate  Special"  a  puzzle  on  food. 
Zany  Cross-Word  Puzzles,  or  Celebrity  Puzzles. 

GENERAL 

Bennett  Features,  PO  Box  265,  St  Joseph  MO 
64502. 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 

REAL  ESTATE 

local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

HOUSE  CALLS-National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining,  concise,  solid  writing  skills,  wealth  of 
real  estate  knowledge."  6th  year.  240  Heming¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 

"JUST  PLEAD  INSANITY"— A  humorous  col¬ 
umn  written  for  and  about  young  families.  A 
woman's  view  of  husbands,  homes,  and 
humanity.  Samples  and  rates  on  request  from 
Joyce  Fink,  212  Galaxie  Rd,  Chehalis  WA 

TWICE  the  service!  R-Gabs  &  Dickson  unite. 
100  features.  DBI,  17700  Western  69e,  Gar¬ 
dena  CA  90248. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


CHOOSE  from  a  million  photos  from  50  US 
states,  USSR,  Israel,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Calcut-  | 
ta,  Bali,  Bangkok,  New  Guinea,  Mexico,  Peru  ; 
and  50  other  countries.  Box  368,  Flat  Rock  NC  1 
28731;  Phone  (704)  693-9792,  | 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Extensive  how-  i 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes  | 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box  i 
35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777.  ' 


"INTERESTING  WORLD”— by  the  other  Abby, 
Abby  Berg.  Popular  topical  column  of  wit  and 
wisdom  on  the  human  scene.  $5  weekly,  4 
weeks  free,  700  words.  Camera  ready.  Berg 
Features,  Box  23,  Kenoza  Lake  NY  12750. 

SIXTIES  GENERATION'S  only  voice,  the 
acclaimed  "Getting  It  Together"  returns  to 
speak  for  this  hi^e  readership.  Exciting,  low- 
cost,  exclusive,  (feneration.  Suite  46,  245  W 
85  St,  New  York  NY  10024;  (212)  242-6387. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS  is  an  editorial  col¬ 
umn  tor  readers  troubled  by  our  inapt  energy¬ 
using  economy.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt 
Vernon  lA  52314. 


MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists 
FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you’re  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other 
feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that’s  strictly  syndi¬ 
cate  business.  That’s  why  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be 
represented  in  the  pages  of  E&P  Classifieds. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers.  And,  you  can  save  with 
our  low  contract  rates.  Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue  or  call  us 
for  more  information. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— THE  COMMUNICATORS 
(212)  752-7050 


TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  i 

Local  affiliates  being  selected  for  expansion  of  ! 
leading  us  travel  magazine.  Presently  reaching  | 
1,200,000  readers  weekly  in  60  regional  edi¬ 
tions.  Excellent  profitability  and  management  I 
training  provided.  Contact:  Roger  Thrailkill,  ; 
TRAVELHOST  Magazine,  PO  Box  31768,  Dal-  , 
las  TX  75231;  (800)  527-1782.  | 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  ! 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership,  ! 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes.  ! 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel,  I 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho,  | 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

ALL-PURPOSE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  j 
PLANT  APPRAISALS.  40  years  graphic  arts  i 
experience.  Edwin  0  Myer,  Broker,  One  North 
5th  St,  Richmond  VA  23219;  (804)  643-  I 
7816.  I 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO  i 

Newspaper  appraisers  and  brokers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033;  (609)  795-6026. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
60(39. 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes-  j 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and  j 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  i 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider  i 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call  | 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  | 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  { 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust  , 

Nationwide  Service  ' 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  ! 

CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS  ; 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345  I 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198  ! 

-  I 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS  J 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  i 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  1 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC  I 

National  Press  Building  i 

Washington  DC  20045  l 

(202)  NAtional  8-1133  I 

BRANNOCK  MEDIA  SALES  | 

Elizabethtown  NC  28337  i 

(kinfidential  Buyer-Seller  | 

Negotiations 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV.  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS.  We  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No  obliga¬ 
tions.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO,  INC,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  tor  consultation. 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies  and 
large  weeklies.  Information  strictly  confiden- 
tiaL 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 
PO  Box  490,  Gadsden  AL  35902 
(205)  546-3356 


Negotiations 
NEWSPAPERS  AND 
PRINT  SHOPS 

(kinfidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


KANSAS  county-seat  weekly,  $55,000 
($15,000  down,  balance  10%);  COLORADO 
mountain  weekly.  $280,000  ($75,000  down), 
James  J  Brodell,  Broker,  PO  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction  CO  81502;  (303)  242-5035. 

CALIFORNIA  mountain  weekly;  expanding,  ex¬ 
plosive  area.  Price  $550M.  Profitable.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker.  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA 
91763;  (714)  626-6440. 

MID  ATLANTIC  SHOPPER  serving  growing 
coastal  area.  Complete  typesetting  facilities, 
job  printing  department.  Priced  well  below 
annual  volume  of  $370,000.  W  B  Grimes  &  Co, 
Inc.  National  Press  Bldg,  Washington  D(i 
20045. 

OKLAHOMA  SHOPPER— No  competition. 
20,000  circulation  weekly,  could  gross  over 
$200,000  with  fixed  expenses  of  $150,000. 
Make  a  great  husband/wife  team.  Have  cash 
flow  problems,  must  sell.  (405)  234-8682 
evenings  or  Consumer,  Rt  6,  Box  71-E,  Enid 
OK  73701. 

RURAL  NEW  ENGLAND  newspaper.  Quality 
weekly  with  paid  circulation  of  3000.  Gross 
sales  last  year  $140,000  yielding  high  profit; 
gross  increasing  to  $175,000  in  current  year. 
Lovely  1 5-room  Victorian  home  included.  Price 
$220,000.  $90,000  down  payment  required, 
good  financing  on  balance.  Country  Business 
Services,  PO  Box  824,  Brattleboro  VT  05301; 
(802)  254-4504. 


E&P  Classifieds — 

effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  I 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY— 18  year  old  weekly 
newspaper  with  distribution  of  51,000,  6000 
paid,  fully  adjudicated,  tabloid  format  with  four 
regular  grocery  accounts  and  others.  County 
seat  with  lots  of  potential,  current  owners  un¬ 
able  to  devote  needed  time.  Annual  gross  has 
exceeded  $300,000.  Will  sell  for  $100,000. 
Contact  Tom  Matthews  at  (209)  835-3030. 

ENTREPRENEUR/PUBLISHER  for  newspaper 
with  talented  staff.  Seeking  intelligent  investor 
to  expand  into  county-wide  weekly  in  well  popu¬ 
lated.  middle  income,  high  retail  area.  Pros¬ 
pectus  sent  on  request.  Call  (212)  639-0464. 
Write  Editor,  PO  Box  489,  Jackson  Heights  NY 
11372. 

QUALITY  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES  OFFERED 
BY  ROY  HOLDING 
AND  ASSOCIATES 

INDIANA— One  of  state's  oldest  weeklies, 
2800  circulation,  $100,000  gross.  Terms 
make  possible  10-year  payout  from  current 
cash-flow.  $160,000  with  building.  $40,000 
down. 

ILLINOIS — Large  (5500  circulation)  weekly 
and  shopper  in  city  of  7000.  One  of  state's 

Kime  properties.  Requires  $100.(X)0  down. 

ewspaper,  regional  shopper  combo  in  rural 
Illinois,  offering  great  potential  in  beautiful, 
rich  area.  $270,000  gross.  Can  be  bought  for 
less.  10-year  payout  possible  for  present  cash 
flow. 

KANSAS— If  you're  a  community  newspaper 
person  who  can  run  a  small  job  press — or  will¬ 
ing  to  learn — there's  a  small  Kansas  weekly 
waiting  that  nets  $28,0(X)  annually.  $20,000 
down. 

IOWA— Large  shopper  in  city  of  32,000.  Great 
potential. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  932-2642 
or  Leo  White  932-2336 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER— Tri-County  Banner. 
2700  paid  circulation.  $90,000  gross.  Good 
terms.  3-township  school  here.  Mayhill  Pub¬ 
lications.  Call  or  write  Tom  Mayhill,  PO  Box 
146,  Knightstown  IN  46148;  (317)  345- 
5133. 

WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE 

Alaska,  building . $130,000 

Iowa,  2  papers-2  buildings . $156,000 

Idaho . $225,000 

Idaho,  3  papers-2  buildings . $500,000 

Montana,  job  shop,  northwest . $  75,000 

Montana  plus  building . $  40,000 

Montana,  2  papers-2  buildings . $135,000 

Oregon.  2  papers  and  a  shopper  ....$  85,000 

Oregon . $  60,000 

Utah,  2  papers,  building . $175,000 

Washington . $100,000 

Washington,  building . $300,000 

Washin^on  plus  building . $  80,000 

Washington . $300,000 

JOHN  N  JEPSON,  BROKER 
POBoxB 

(406)  266-4223  Townsend  MT  59644 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,(XX). 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLETTER  AND  GUIDE,  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  MAGAZINE,  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE. 

Sowth  potential.  $230,000. 

ARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  %320,000.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation. 

$110,000. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa.  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $20,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,000. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 
MAGAZINE — Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Sunbeit.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

WEALTHY  FATHERS'  DAY  SALE 
EXCELLENT  Western  daily,  unopposed  mar¬ 
ket,  prime  equipment,  property  and  future.  Ex¬ 
pensive  but  most  desirable. 

THREE  Gulf  Coast  prestige  weeklies.  Alaba¬ 
ma's  best.  Money  making. 

EIGHT  very  strong  Mid-Atlantic  shoppers. 

ONE  fantastic  Alabama  weekly;  should  be  a 
daily. 

All  of  the  above  have  been  screened  to  assure 
profitable  futures  with  natural  growth  in  prime 
communities. 

Our  experience  predicts  these  won't  be  on  the 
market  very  long. 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC 
Rt  1.  Box  146 
Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

AMERICA’S  LEADING  BROKERS 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers  — 

We  Know  Our  Business 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$3.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $3.20  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $1.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  ciassified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $75  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $85  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


EAtor  g  Pwblislier 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

1  CAMERA  8,  DARKROOM 

EQUIPMENT  a  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


DAILY-WEEKLY  small  group  in  Zone  8  includes 
5  paid  papers  with  shopper  in  two  exclusive 
county-seat  communities  in  exceptionally  high 
growth  and  high  income  markets.  Two  million 
dollar  price  includes  modern  plant  and  real 
estate.  Should  gross  price  within  three  years 
with  needed  expansion  capital.  Write  Box 
2542,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Prefer  two  year  cash 
stock  sale. 


FT  LAUDERDALE-POMPANO  AREA.  Well 
established  bi-weekly,  free  distribution  classi¬ 
fied  tabloid.  "Advertise  free-on  sale  pay  com¬ 
mission"  concept.  Gross  1980,  $135,000. 
Area  offers  excellent  growth  potential.  Price 
open.  Box  2509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  todiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


INVESTOR  seeks  minority  interests  in  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan  publications  of  all 
kinds.  Please  send  complete  details  and  sever¬ 
al  samples  to  Box  2376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  seeks  weekly  in  Illinois  or 
Indiana.  Income  must  provide  decent  living  for 
wife  and  child  and  make  payments.  Box  438, 
Otterbein  IN  47970. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  WEEKLY.  Experienced , 
community-minded  operator  seeks  solid, 
stable  property^  approximately  $200M  gross, 
countyseat  preferred.  No  brokers.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Box  2525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OR  DAILY  newspaper  in  northwestern 
North  Carolina  by  native  Tar  Heel  interested  in 
solid  community  service.  Write  Box  2529,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PinSBURGH  AREA 
Quality  Web  Offset 

Press  time  available  for  preprints,  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  48  tabloid  page  capacity  with  quarter 
fold.  Call  Bob  Hyman,  (412)  523-5541. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


A  SUNBELT  RESTAURANT  GUIDE.  Estab¬ 
lished.  Excellent  growth.  Grosses  $70,000- 
$75,000  firm.  29%  down.  Terms.  Contact  J 
Bonneau,  Box  13266,  Albuquerque  NM 
87192;  (505)  299-1553. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST's  winning  formula  assures  that 
your  starts  are  good  and  being  started .  Program 
also  available  to  save  up  to  30%  of  your  stops. 
Call  Robert  Bensman  at  (216)  651-2000. 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


- AD  DIRECTORS - 

FREE  LIST  100  MANUFACTURERS 
OFFERING  100%  CO-OP  AD  DEALS 


Yours  free  when  entering  a  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  CO-MARK  VIEWS,  the 
originol  monthly  co-op  newsletter. 

Receive  o  continuous  flow  of  the  latest  co-op 
information  ond  progrom  updates.  Send  only 
$29  for  your  onnual  subscription  -  at  our  risk  I 
You  moy  concel  ot  ony  time  ond  keep  the  list. 
Order  todoy. 

CO-MARK  VIEWS  .. 

222  Sunrise  Highway.  Box  850 
Rockville  Centie.  N  Y  11571  •(516)536-4900 


WHY  BUY  A  CAB  when  you  only  need  a  ride? 
Ours  is  a  shirtsleeve  company  that  will  provide 
the  short  term  or  long  range  expertise  necessary 
to  accomplish  your  circulation  goals.  Whether  a 
complete  department  for  a  new  publication, 
reorganizing  an  existing  one.  adding  a  TMC 
program,  expanding  your  area  service  or  im¬ 
plementing  controls.  We  do  it  all. 

Usually,  within  a  few  short  weeks,  you  will  have 
a  complete  program,  a  trained  staff,  the  neces¬ 
sary  procedural  manual  and  controls  needed  to 
maintain  a  system  that  will  withstand  the 
closest  scrutiny.  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
we  have  helped  more  than  forty  publications  in 
eleven  states.  Contact  Charles  T  Wiskow,  904 
Calm  Way,  Toms  River  NJ  08753;  (201)  364- 
6992. 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  aifo  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 

INK  RECOVERY 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 
443-5890. 

MESSENGER  SERVICES 

MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Service,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW.  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006;  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  Home  (301)  924-4589. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 

FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS  4 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157;  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director. 

TYPESETTING  SERVICES 

FAST,  ACCURATE  typesetting  on  our  AM  3510 
Comp  Set.  Call  for  low  quotes.  Copyset,  Box 
194,  South  Paris  ME  04281;  (207)  743- 
6843. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CABLE  TV 

CABLE  TV  character  generator,  MSI  f  lexicaster 
system,  48K  RAM  memory,  50  pages,  with 
weather  option.  $17,500  complete.  Call  Jeff 
O’Brien,  (814)  445-9621. 

JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREWI 


...Those  individuals,  companies, 
syndicates  that  know  the  value  of  a 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular 
basis. 

So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year, 
we  produce  business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom 
to  rotate  your  copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly  billing,  and 
the  best  exposure  in  the  field: 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place  now  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


DURST  LABORATOR  G139  enlarger  for  direct  | 
screen  color  separations.  3  lense  turret  for  I 
35mm  to  5  x  7  transparencies.  (Ireat  buy  for  ' 
$3500.  Contact  Andy  Lloyd ;  (6 1 4)  633- 1 1 3 1 .  i 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE  de-  | 
signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in  i 
terms  of  "column  inches."  Provides  many  sales  : 
analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily  ' 
cash  and  sales  journals  and  monthly  state-  | 
ments,  will  calculate  "service  charges,"  re-  j 
quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro¬ 
computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write;  j 
Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  Wl  : 
54166;  (715)  526-6188.  j 

CIRCUUTION  SOFTWARE  ! 

Business/Circulation  software  designed  for  I 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
senrice  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro-  j 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop,  I 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements  | 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of  ; 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact  i 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr,  Over-  i 
land  Park  KS  66212;  (913)  381-1109.  | 

24  PUBLISHERS  use  Vision’s  circulation  and  j 
business  software  on  their  Digital  Equipment  | 
Corporation  computers.  Write  or  call  for  soft¬ 
ware  and  computer  information:  I 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp  I 

35  Fuller  Rd  1 

Albany  NY  12205  i 

(518;  489-8188  I 


_ MAILROOM _  I 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts,  i 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts,  j 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 

(213)  257-7557  ! 


FOR  SALE 

Muller-Martini  type  227  inserting  machine 
complete  with  heavy  duty  main  product  i 
feeder  i 

and  tearsheet  feeder  additional  feeder  for 
inserts. 

231  U  compensating  stacker  with  U  infeed. 
Cheshire  addresing  machine  model  542-010. 

3  continuous  unwind  roll  stands,  50"  center 
loading  complete  with  dancing  roll  on  each 
roll  position. 

Camera  liberator  473-D  complete  with  options. 
Automatic  file  processor/dryer — devoplus  25 
MH. 

Contact:  Normand  Laurin  (514)  773-0289 


FOR  SALE  1971  INSERTER— Didde-Glaser 
320,  three  station  machine.  Used  in  short  run 
daily.  Machine  is  in  good  condition  with  a  good 
supply  of  spare  parts.  Buy  this  inserter  at  1/3 
the  cost  of  new.  $10,0(30.  (^11  (616)  754- 
3673. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 


KANSA  Corporation  Inserter  with  compressor 
and  parts.  Excellent  condition.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  4  stations  with  capability  to  be  run 
as  two-2  stations.  Inquire  tO:  Spenley  News¬ 
papers,  Inc,  PO  Box  AD,  Newark  OH  43055; 
(614)  345-4000. 


MAGNACRAFT  602  labeler,  4  up  head  and  1 
up  head,  electronic  zip  sorter,  phase  converter. 
Excellent  shape.  (608)  493-2291. 


2  USED  AODRESSOGRAPH  1900.  1 
Graphotype  plus  stencils.  Call  Joe  Howard, 
OIney  Daily  Mail,  OIney  IL;  (618)  393-2931, 


NEWSPRINT 


CANADIAN  AND  USA  NEWSPRINT 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE 
DIRECT  MAIL  SHIPMENTS 
BOX  2442,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 

DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 


NEWSPRINT — Specialties-colors-convertmg. 
David  F  Hoy-Parer  Sales,  Mill  Agent;  Affili¬ 
ated:  The  Paper  Group,  Inc,  Cortaro  AZ  85230, 
(602)  297-9976;  New  York  (212)  752-0558. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093;  (312)446-7017. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PHOTOTYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT!  Buy  and 
sell  CG;  AM;  Mergenthaler  and  more.  Trades 
accepted.  Five  Arms  Corp  (813)  921-3571. 


748  PHOTOTYPESETTER  (5-48  point  lense 
package)  4  type  font  discs.  450  imput 
keyboard  terminal  with  readex  and  editing  ter¬ 
minal.  745  processor,  2  film  cassettes.  430 
imput  keyboard.  Miscellaneous  supplies. 
Headliner.  Send  inquiries  to  BF  McKee,  2319 
Main.  Joplin  MO  64801;  (417)  781-3042. 


TWO  TRENDSETTERS,  only  one  year  old.  One 
low  range,  other  high  range.  $12,000  each. 
Available  now.  Reason  for  selling:  converted  to 
8600.  Also  many  fonts  of  film,  some  used  very 
little  or  never  at  half  price  or  less.  Mayhill  Pub¬ 
lications,  (317)  345-5133. 


FOR  SALE 


SOLNA  DISTRIBUTOR  RP36A,  6  units 
cut  off  560mm  (22").  (3  units  2&2  and  3  units 
l&l)  with  folder  for  broadsheet,  tabloid,  and  Va 
page  fold  with  stitcher.  This  press  has  run  less 
than  300  hours.  Age  1980. 

HARRIS  N845,  6  units  cut  off 
598.5mm.  Cylinder  circumference 
1197mm,  web  width  914mm,  3x2 
position  manual  reelstands.  Harris 
N845  folder  with  Guilmont  '/*  page 
attachment.  Wallace  Knight  UV  dryer. 
Siemens  drive.  Age  1975.  Available 
immediately.  Ref.  A06789A 

GOSS  SUBURBAN.  8  units  cut  off 
578mm,  web  width  914mm,  25.000  iph. 
Folder,  Twin  Drive.  Age  1 973/79. 

Ref  A08598A 


GOSS  URBANITE.  8  units  cut  off 
560mm,  6  flying  auto  pasters,  twin  drive. 
1  Urbanite  folder,  1  Suburban  folder 
with  ’A  page  and  double  stitcher.  Only 
operating  2  hours  per  day. 

Age  1 973/76.  Ref  A09662A 

GOSS  URBANITE.  6  units  cut  off 
598.5mm,  cylinder  circumference 
1197mm,  web  width  914mm,  5  Butler 
Autopasters,  2  former  folders.  Age 
1971.  RefA06730A 


The  above  are  only  a  part  of  our 
extensive  stock  full  details  in  our 
catalogue,  mailed  on  request. 


iQ 


Contact:  Bryan  Bentham 

MILTHORP  INTERNATIONAL 

Monckton  Road,  Wakefield 
)  West  Yorkshire,  WF2  7AS 
I  England.  Tel.  ('924)75161  Telex  557964 
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PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PCI  80,  $800,  PS;  Ultra,  $1500;  UC,  $2800; 
Uniterm,  NC,  $1800;  CIT  70,  $600;  Fairchild- 
AM,  Greenies,  $150;  Electroset  430,  $400; 
Titus,  $1250. 

COMPUGRAPHIC 

2414,  $9000;  Vid  II.  $4000;  Unisetter, 
$6500;  Universal,  $19,500;  Comp  IV, 
$4500. 

PHOTON-ITEK 

Mark  I,  $800;  Mark  II,  $1500;  Mark  IV. 
$8500. 

POTPOURRI 

APS4,  $25,000;  TXT,  $7500;  Computape  II, 
$2800;  VIP,  $1500;  Harris  2200,  $10,000. 
CompStan 
Walter  Stanton 
(603)  778-0106 
24  hours,  7  days-a-week 
PO  Box  1620,  Seabrook  NH  03874 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 

COMPUGRAPHIC  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL 
with  1 1  fonts  and  complete  spare  parts.  Re¬ 
verse  lead  and  reverse  type.  Two  years  old. 
$25,000.  Barrow.  Chapel  Hill  Newspaper; 
(919)  967-7045. 

2  COMPUGRAPHIC  Computape  II  typesetters; 
2  Compugraphic  Autotape  4961  keyboards 
with  display.  All  in  excellent  condition,  so  make 
an  offer!  Ciontact  D  Memard,  Marinette  Eagle 
Star,  (715)  735-6611. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  High  Range  $1900. 
Compuwriter  I  $1200.  Two  AKI  k^boards 
$1000  each.  Kodak  processor  $500.  Top  con¬ 
dition.  (301)  287-9131. 


PLATEMAKING 


for  Multi  1250  and  AB  Dick  350.  $0.35  per 
plate.  Makes  a  good  quick  print  operation.  Best 
offer.  Call  (312)  969-0188.  Ask  for  Hank. 

_ PRESS  PARTS _ 

BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 
Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality, 
fastest  delivery,  25%-115%  less  than  OEM 
prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalog.  URBAN 

Minting  press  parts,  po  box  571052, 

Miami  FL  33157;  (305)  245-1351. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

4  units  1  folder,  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 


IPEC,  INC. 


TENAKILL/TROPEX 

Cordially  invite  you 
to  our  suite  at 
The  Playboy  Hotel 
to  discuss  your  press 
and  supply  requirements 
during  ANPA  Convention, 
June  7-10. 


COTTRELL  V15A  3  units,  JF7  folder— 1966- 
72 

Color  King  4  units  KJ6  folder— 1973 
News  King  2  units.  News  King  folder— 1966 
Baldwin  count-o-veyor  model  104A. 

Roller  plate  coater. 

Lincoln  ink  pump. 

Compressor  2  HP  rebuilt  19B0,  like  new. 

All  equipment  located  in  our  Orlando  ware¬ 
house.  Available  immediately. 

InterWeb  Systems 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 

(305)  896-4330  Telex  56-7471 

21V5"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22^4"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 
New  ink  oscilating  gear  Goss  Headliner. 

22^4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

1  unit  Harris  V15A. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unit  VISA. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  OFFSET 
Hoe  Lithomatic,  5  units,  1  color  cylinder,  2:1 
double  folder/double  delivery,  substructure 
and  Hoe  RTPs.  22  Vx,  web,  new  1969. 

I  60,(X)0  IPH.  Ideal  for  newspaper,  supplement 
or  Sunday  magazine  production.  Available  De¬ 
cember,  at  fraction  of  new  cost. 

ONE,  Atlanta  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


HARRIS  V-15A,  4  units,  1971. 

Harris  V-15A,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  Vx  and  W  folder. 

Goss  (krmmunity  add-on  units.  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite.  Suburban.  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4.  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOSS  SUBURBANS.  2  units,  3  units,  4  units, 
with  folders  available.  Completely  refurbished. 
Also  Suburban  add-on  units,  single  or  stacked. 
All  types  of  web  equipment  available;  (415) 
626-7020  or  (408)  496-0666. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  with  heavy  duty  Suburban  folder 
and  with  or  without  in-line  3  knife  trimmer.  5 
years  old.  immaculate,  available  immediately. 
Please  call  (305)  592-8409. 


IPEC,  INC 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


60"  HEAVY  DUTY  CAPO  REWINDER,  mecha-  , 
nically  sound.  UPECO,  TO  Box  455,  Lyndhurst  ' 
NJ  07071;  Phone  (201)  438-3744. 

HARRIS  845  press.  1975,  available  July.  5  ' 
units,  22yx"  cutoff.  V^Vx  folder.  3  Butlers.  ' 
Well  maintained.  ONE,  Atlanta  GA.  i 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563  i 

HARRIS  V22. 5  units.  JFl  folder.  50  HP.  Good  ^ 
mechanical.  Best  value  at  $145,000.  ONE/  i 
Atlanta.  (404)  321-2992.  1 

INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY  ! 

3  unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press. 

5  unit  Harris  V-22  web  offset  pre».  Recondi-  ■ 
tkmed  and  available  for  immediate  delivery,  ! 
Mfg  1970. 

5  unit  Econ-O-Web  web  offset  press,  Mfg  : 
1970. 

Available  for  immediate  delivery,  priced  to  ; 
sell  quickly. 

9  unit  News  King  web  offset  press  with  KJ8  | 
folder.  Mfg  1976,  available  Fall.  1981. 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press.  SN 
U-737  with  standard  roll  stands  or  Butler 
pasters.  Mfg  1968,  available  for  immediate  ' 
delivery. 

AUXILIARY  ITEMS  | 

3  Ferag  H500  counter-stackers  (1973). 

1 — MSI  counter-stacker.  | 

1  new  paper  rewinder.  | 

3  Butler  32-42-10  pasters.  1976.  j 

Offered  exclusively  I 

by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP  ' 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362  ! 

THE  WEB  SPECIALIST  j 

Goss  Community,  4  units,  1972.  i 

Goss  Community  add-on  units. 

Harris  VI 5A,  6  units,  2  folders.  ' 

Harris  V25,  5  units,  1971-73.  i 

News  King,  6  units.  1969. 

All  presses  available  immediately.  ' 

ONE/Atlanta  ! 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563  ! 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe.  : 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  preses,  offset  or  letter  i 
press;  portable  ink  fountains;  2  Cline  reels  and  | 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104  A  ' 
counter  stacker;  forklifts  with  rotating  roll  ; 
clamps.  We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need  for 
your  press  room  or  mail  room.  We  do  machinery 
nraving  and  erecting. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES  ! 

INC 

(213)  257-7557  ■ 


GOSS  C38  FOLDER— VARIABLE  SPEED 
COMBINATION  FOLDER 
(213)  885-5995 

GOSS  SUBURBAN— Urbanite  roll  stand.  4- 
position,  2  high.  Brass  bushing  style.  $5000. 
Call  Sid  Simon  (215)  365-1155. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Call  collect  Herb(201)289-7900.  AMS.  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
WANTED 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
We  sold  44  printing  units  and  13  folders  during 
the  first  quarter  1981.  Let  Inland  sell  your 
press  on  an  exclusive  basis  or  purchase  your 
press  outright. 

Call,  write  or  wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  Santa  Fe  Or,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 

WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut- 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Che^ire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phom  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
TO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Goss  Mark  II  units  and  Goss 
3:2  Imperial  folder,  22Vx" ;  also  color  humps  or 
decks.  UPECO.  PO  Box  455.  Lyndhurst  NJ 
07071;  Phone  (201)  438-3744. 

WANTED — Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units.  Will 
pay  immediate  cash.  Also  want  used  typeset¬ 
ters,  processors.  Phone  (714)  751-7062. 

UN  (SETTER  WANTED,  CHEAP. 

PHONE  RALPH:  (800)  223-9800. 

(IN  New  York:  581-2000.) 


NORTHEAST 
STORAGE  & 
INDUSTRIES,  INC 

The  West’s  largest 
newspaper  equipment  dealer 
and  erecting  corporation. 

We  have  or  we  can  get 
what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom 
or  your  mailroom 

5031  North  Figueroa  St 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90042 
(213)  257-7557 


HELP 

WANTED 


'  JOURNALISM— Applications  accepted  for 
I  coordinator  of  two  year  journalism  associate 
I  degree  program  and  supervisor  of  student  pub- 
!  lications  at  Ferris  State  College  in  Big  Rapids, 

I  Michigan.  MA  and  additional  graduate  work  in 
'  journalism  required,  PhD  preferred.  Teaching 
I  experience  required  and  broad  professional  ex- 
I  perience  in  print  and/or  technical  communica- 
I  tions  preferred,  ^lary  and  rank  are  open  and 
I  are  determined  tw  the  applicants  background 
I  and  experience.  Claries  are  competitive  with 
I  other  Michigan  state-supported  colleges  and 
I  universities.  Send  resume  and  other  supportive 
,  information  t^  June  30.  1981  to  Dr  John  Alex- 
I  ander.  Head.  Department  of  Languages  and 
I  Literature.  Ferris  State  College.  Big  Rapids  Ml 
I  49307.  Phone:  (616)  7%-0461.  Ext.  4800. 


!  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER— Write,  edit, 
[  news  releases,  brochures,  etc  for  internal  and 
external  university  publics.  Other  general  pr 
'  duties.  Salary  $11.000-$13.0<X)  per  year. 

I  Available  July  1. 1981  orearlier.  Send  resume, 
i  transcripts  to:  Thomas  R  Schrout,  Jr.  Northeast 
i  Missouri  State  University,  Kirksville  MO 
;  63501. 

.  EO/AA  Employer 


YEARBOOK  ADVISOR/NEWSWRITER— Advi- 
I  sor  to  award-winning  yearbook  and  newswriter 
,  for  university  public  relations  office.  Salary 
{  $11.000-$13.000  per  year.  Available  July  1. 
'  1981  or  earlier.  Send  resume,  transcripts  to: 
‘  Thomas  R.  Schrout,  Jr,  Northeast  Missouri 
:  State  University.  Kirksville  MO  63501. 

EO/AA  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1981 


I 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  Department  of 
Communications,  Texas  A4M  University. 
Teach  beginning  reporting  and  graphics.  PhD 
with  professional  experience  preferred.  Mas¬ 
ter's  degree  with  outstanding  professional  ex¬ 
perience  acceptable.  Salary  competitive.  Texas 
A&M,  the  state's  land  grant  institution,  has  a 
student  body  of  35,000.  It  is  located  90  miles 
north  of  Houston  in  a  growing  community  of 
85,000.  The  department  and  its  News- 
Editorial  and  Agricultural  Journalism  sequ¬ 
ences  are  accredited  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism.  Send  application 
and  resume  to  Bob  G  Rogers,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications,  Texas  A&M  Universi¬ 
ty,  College  Station  TX  77843.  Deadline:  June 
30,  1981.  Texas  A&M  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
through  Affirmative  Action  employer. 


ADVERTISING  FACULTY  POSITION  starting 
August  15.  1981.  The  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Journalism  seeks  an  assistant  or 
associate  professor.  Nine-month  appointment 
with  possibility  of  position  becoming  tenure- 
track.  Salary  $17,000  minimum,  depending 
on  qualifications  and  experience.  Master's  re¬ 
quired.  PhD  preferred.  Must  have  acceptable 
professional  experience.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  until  position  is  filled.  Applications 
received  by  July  1,  1981,  will  be  given  priority 
consideration.  Send  application  to  Professor 
Tim  Bengtson,  School  of  Journalism,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Kansas.  Lawrence  KS  66045.  An  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  sought  from  all  qualified  people 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  disabil¬ 
ity,  veteran  status,  national  origin,  age,  or 
ancestry. 


FULL-TIME  POSITION  to  teach  repprting  and 
other  courses  depending  on  qualifications. 
Also  to  advise  the  university  yearbook  and  carry 
out  other  related  assignments.  Requirements: 
Master's  degree,  PhD  preferred,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field.  Application  deadline:  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  June  26,  1981.  Send 
correspondence  and  credentials  (including  let¬ 
ters  of  reference)  to  Joseph  Zobin,  Chairperson , 
Mass  Communications  Department,  University 
of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse,  La  Crosse  Wl  54601. 
An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  em 
ployer. 


PRINT/PHOTOJOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTS  WANTED 
Large  college  of  journalism  wants  MA/MMC 
candidates  as  newspaper  practicum  and  photo- 
journalism  graduate  assistants.  Applicants, 
who  must  qualify  for  Master's  program,  would 
work  with  undergraduate  lab  sections.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  At  least  $2500  for  nine 
months  plus  waiver  of  most  of  academic  fees. 
Position  begins  August  24,  1981.  Respond  by 
July  1  to  Professor  Patricia  McNeely,  College  of 
Journalism,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Col¬ 
umbia  SC  29208.  Equal  opportunity/affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer. 


STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR/newswri- 
ter— Advisor  to  award-winning  university  week¬ 
ly  student  newspaper  for  university  public  rela¬ 
tions  office.  Salary  $11,000-$13,000  per 
year.  Available  July  1,  1981  or  earlier.  Send 
resume,  transcripts  to:  Thomas  R.  Schrout,  Jr, 
Northeast  Missouri  State  University,  Kirksville 
MO  63501. 

EO/AA  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LABOR 

RELATIONS 

MANAGER 

Zone  5  metro  has  opening  for 
key  member  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  staff.  Position  involves 
multiple  contract  administra¬ 
tions  and  negotiations.  This 
person  will  serve  as  chief 
negotiator  if  experience  war¬ 
rants.  Growth  opportunities 
are  real  in  our  management 
environment.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to: 

Box  2551 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


102 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
FACULTY  POSITION 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS:  The  North  Caroli¬ 
na  A&T  State  University  seeks  an  instructor  of 
mass  communications  for  the  print  journalism 
sequence  beginning  August,  1981. 

Master's  degree  and  media  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  based  on  qualifications. 
Academic  year  appointment  subject  to  renewal 
by  mutual  consent.  Available  August  15, 
1981. 

Must  be  able  to  teach  in  the  following  areas: 
basic  news  writing,  news  editing,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  history  of  journalism,  media  and  society, 
and  advanced  news  writing.  Ability  to  supervise 
student  internship  program. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  June  1,  1981  to: 

Dr  Richard  E  Moore 
Office  of  Information  Services 
Room  203  Dudley  Building 
NC  A&T  University 
Greensboro,  NC  27411 

A&T  State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity- 
, Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
For  fast  growing  publishing  company  in  greater 
Boston  area.  Minimum  3  years  corporate 
accounting  experience.  Computer  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  desired.  Will  supervise 
accounting  operation,  prepare  financial  state¬ 
ments,  budgeting  and  corporate  tax  forms. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  with 
complete  confidence  to: 

PO  Box  206 
Newton  MA  02158 


CONTROLLER 

Small  daily  with  printing  business  has  opening 
for  qualified  controller.  Newspaper  and/or 
printing  experience.  CPA  helpful.  Supervise 
office  staff  and  data  processing  department. 
Excellent  salary.  Send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Journal  Record  Publishing  Co,  621  N 
Robinson,  Room  101,  Oklahoma  City  OK 
73102. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  position.  San  Rafeal, 
California.  Small  magazine.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  articles.  Please  send  resume,  include 
salary  history.  California  Pacific  Insurance  Ser¬ 
vices,  555  Northgate  Dr,  San  Rafeal  CA 
94903. 


ADVERTISING 


AWARD  WINNING  7-day  daily  with  12,000  cir¬ 
culation  located  in  Zone  4  is  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  ad  manager.  The  person  we  seek  must  be 
strong  in  all  phases  of  retail  ad  management. 
Outstanding  income  opportunity  with  excellent 
potential  for  advancement  into  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Box  2475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
needed.  We  were  wiped  out  by  a  tornado  on 
April  22  and  are  in  the  process  of  rebuilding. 
Aggressive  young  publisher  needs  help  im¬ 
mediately  for  twice  weekly  shopper  combina¬ 
tion  near  St  Louis.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Marten  Publications,  PO  Box  903,  De 
Soto  MO  63020. 


AD  SALES  REP 

National  award-winning  weekly  now  has  new 
positions  for  professionally  minded  men  and 
women  seeking  careers  in  advertising  sales. 
Competitive  self-starter  can  achieve  $18- 
$22K  earning  or  more  in  first  year.  Growth  com¬ 
pany,  our  sales  are  up  50%  over  1 980.  We  have 
the  tools,  co-op  department,  marketing  re¬ 
search  promotion  to  help  you  succeed.  Send 
resume  and  your  samples  to:  Rob  Kemper,  Box 
10000,  Marion  OH  44302.  EEO. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  Zone  3,  six 
day  a  week  daily.  We  offer  significant  potential 
for  career  advancement.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  If  you  can  sell,  send  full  resume  to  Box 
2546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES/MANAGER— Position 
in  Zone  7  county  seat  weekly.  Need  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  goal-oriented  and  wants  to  learn 
about  newspapering  and  is  interested  in  doing 
some  occasional  writing.  Near  lots  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  camping.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  COLORADO!  Advertising 
manager  to  take  positive  control  of  established 
weekly  shopper.  20,000  free  circulation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  area.  Person  needed  immediate¬ 
ly.  Salary,  benefits,  bonus  on  net.  Send  resume 
and  performance  record  to:  Patrick  Rice,  400  E 
18th  St,  Cheyenne  WY  82001. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
SUPERVISOR 


If  you  have  successul  classified  advertising  su- 
penrision  experience  and  would  like  to  join  a 
young  expanding  company  in  a  management 
position  send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  174,  Clarence  NY  14031.  Relocate  to 
Zones  1  or  2. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SALES  SUPER¬ 
VISOR — Commercial  Division.  Florida's  best 
newspapers.  The  St  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
classified  advertising  sales  supervisor  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  areas  of  commercial  account  de¬ 
velopment  and  selling  new  business.  You'll  be 
responsible  for  development  of  telephone  sales 
staffers  who  generate  25%  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  at  two  of  the  nation's  most  re¬ 
spected  newspapers.  In  addition  to  a  good 
starting  salary,  quarterly  incentive  plan  and 
Floridans  beautiful  Suncoast,  we  offer  such  ex¬ 
tras  as  company  paid  pension  plan,  profit- 
sharing,  cost-of-living  bonus,  group  health  and 
life  insurance,  paid  vacation  and  holidays  and 
much  more.  Interested?  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Mrs  Laura 
Howard,  Telephone  Sales  Manager,  c/o  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  Times  Publishing  Co,  PO  Box 
1 121,  St  Petersbure  FL  33731.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer  M/F. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  ADVERTISING  sales- 
management  trainee.  Position  available  on 
award-winning  large  Indiana  weekly.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  good  spelling  and  layout  skills. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement.  University 
county-seat  community  in  lOO-lake  resort 
area.  Send  resume  to  Don  Bucknam,  General 
Manager,  Herald-Republican,  PO  Box  180, 
Angola  IN  46703. 


HARDWORKING,  ENERGETIC  SALES  repre¬ 
sentative  needed  for  bi-weekly  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary,  car  allowance,  commission  over  quota,  and 
full  benefits.  Send  resume  with  full  particulars 
to  South  Jersey  Advisor  Newspapers,  2487 
White  Horse  Pike,  Cologne  NJ  08213. 


MANAGER,  4200  lake  area, 
award-winning  daily. 
Journal,  Vinta  OK  74301. 


MARKETING-ORIENTED,  aggressive,  promo¬ 
tion-minded  ad  director  to  lead  staff  of  Zone  9 
daily.  Advancement  possible  within  organiza¬ 
tion.  Include  salary  history.  Box  2484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ONLY  THE  BEST 

International  leisure  and  travel  company  seeks 
advertising  manager  for  3  publications.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  national  accounts  desired.  Proven 
space  sales  track  record  a  must.  We  pay  well. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  John  Sugg,  Interval  International.  Box 
4301920,  South  Miami  FL  33143. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
100,000  plus  daily  in  Zone  8.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  sales  oriented  person  with 
strong  leadership  and  organizational  qualities 
to  manage  staff  of  20.  Degree  or  equivalent 
experience  required.  Salary  $25,000-plus  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications.  Benefits  include 
company  paid  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
vacation  and  sick  leave.  Send  resume  to:  Box 
2505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

Fastest  growing  Zone  4  daily  in  competitive 
metro  market  seeks  retail  pro.  Must  be  able  to 
work  closely  with  and  motivate  staff  into 
aggressive  unit.  Salary  based  on  background. 
Top  benefits,  top  amenities.  Paper  has  reputa¬ 
tion  for  innovation,  top  quality,  top  results.  Re¬ 
port  to  general  manager.  OpportuniW  for  furth¬ 
er  advancement  for  right  person.  Send  brief 
resume,  and  salary/commission  requirements 
to  Box  2544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  good  ad  manager  on  a 
small  daily,  or  a  second  person  on  a  larger  paper 
that  wants  the  challenge  of  running  a  large  15 
person  retail  department,  and  oversee  ad 
manufacturing  in  a  42,000  paid  AM-PM  daily 
and  Sunday  in  beautiful  area.  Opening  created 
by  promotion  to  publisher  in  our  group.  Beauti¬ 
ful  environment,  salary,  fringes.  Experience  in 
all  aspects  of  people,  budgeting  and  goals  very 
helpful.  Apply  with  resume,  date  of  availability 
and  salary  expectations  in  first  letter  to  CF 
McClughan,  .tdvertising  Director,  News  &  Daily 
Advance,  Box  10129,  Lynchburg  VA  24506. 


TWO  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  need  a  pro 
in  advertising  sales.  Salary  plus  commission 
and  other  incentives.  Send  resume  to  Kern 
Herald,  PO  Box  3224,  Bakersfield  CA  93385 
or  call  for  appointment  (805)  323-2430. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking 
an  assistant  general  manager  for  student  pub¬ 
lications  for  advertising  to  provide  counseling, 
creative  planning,  advising,  coordination  and 
day-to-day  direction  for  student  advertising  and 
circulation  staffs  on  the  campus  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  a  large  yearbook.  Requires:  Several 
years  of  newspaper  local  dispay  advertising  ex¬ 
perience;  three  years  of  experience  in  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  supervision;  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  experience  in  coordinating  a  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  ad  staff  would  help.  This  is  a 
permanent  position  on  a  12  month  basis  (with¬ 
out  academic  rank).  Salary  minimum: 
$17,5(X)  negotiable  and  competitive  based  on 
experience  and  qualifications.  To  start  August 
1, 1981  (or  earlier).  WSU  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity/affirmative  action  employer.  We  encourage 
minority,  women,  handicapped,  Vietnam-era 
'  and  disabled  veterans  and/or  aged  persons  to 
apply  and  identify  themselves  as  such  in  their 
applications.  Contact  Wes  Calvert,  General 
Manager,  WSU  Student  Publications,  PO  Box 
2008  S.C.,  Pullman  WA  99163;  (509)  335- 

4573. _ 

WYOMING'S  largest  (37,000  daily)  newspaper 
wants  you.  We  offer  above  average  compensa¬ 
tion  and  growth  potential  in  17-newspaper 
group.  We're  located  in  the  middle  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  energy  boom  and  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  abound.  Because  of  tremendous 
growth  of  newspaper  and  market  we  will  move 
to  our  brand  new  facility  in  September. 

Classified  Telephone  Sales  Manager 
Telephone  sales  experience  required.  Must  be 
able  to  train  and  motivate  sales  staff,  initiate 
new  ideas  and  promote  classified.  Compute¬ 
rized  department,  currently  enjoying  strong  lin¬ 
age  gains.  Salary  plus  incentive  bonus. 

Marketing  Representative 
Growth  oriented  sales  person  to  head  one  of  1 1 
local  sales  teams.  Innovative  sales  approach 
requires  sales  ability  and  good  fundamental 
knowledge  of  marketing  and  economics.  Hard/ 
smart  worker  will  appreciate  potential. 

State/National  Manager 
Motivated  sales  person/manager  to  oversee 
national  desk,  coordinate  state  sales  effort  and 
sell.  Strong  administrative  skills  and  good  sales 
ability  are  required.  Department  has  substan¬ 
tial  growth  potential.  Salary  to  match  ability, 
plus  incentives. 

If  a  fast  pace,  innovative  atmosphere,  and  good 
competition  excites  you,  call  or  write  today  and 
tell  me  why  you  deserve  one  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Robert  Marshall.  Ad  Director,  FK)  Box  80, 
Casper  WY  82602;  (307)  237-8451. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  advertising  manager 
to  be  marketing  director  for  our  Zone  5  group  of 
suburban  weeklies.  The  individual  we  hire  will 
be  capable  of  becoming  a  publisher  with  our 
group  of  small  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ADVERTISING  UYOUT  ARTIST.  22,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  needs  experienced  artist  capable 
of  rendering  sharp  comprehensive  newspaper 
ad  layouts.  Ability  to  produce  finished  art  and 
illustration  a  plus  but  not  required.  Must  be  a 
fast  no-nonsense  worker  with  previous  news¬ 
paper  layout  experience.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  samples  of  work  to  H  Wilson 
Adams,  Ad  Director,  Rome  News-Tribune,  PO 
Drawer  F,  Rome  GA  30161. 


MAGAZINE  DESIGNER/PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Award-winning,  twice  weekly  needs  design 
conscious  person  to  take  complete  responsibil- 
i^  for  producing  tab  from  editorial  idea,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  through  camera-ready  art.  Hands- 
on,  shirt  sleeve  ability,  knowledge  of  budgeting 
and  cost  control,  and  a  "people'’^ oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  can  help  staff  motivate  itself  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  achieve  excellence  in  design  and 
finished  product. 

Growing,  inventive  corporation  in  Ohio  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  working  atmos¬ 
phere.  Write  Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


COUNTY  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Southern  metro  looking  for  rural  district  mana¬ 
ger.  Adult  motor  route  experience  helpful. 
Package  includes:  $13,000  starting  base  plus 
$2400  bonus  plus  $5200  auto  allowance  and 
full  company  benefits.  Send  resume  tc  Box 
2491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Live  and  work  in 
New  York  State's  beautiful  Hudson  Valley.  The 
Daily  Freeman,  a  21,000  circulation  daily- 
Sunday  serving  Ulster  CounW,  needs  a  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Salary  to  $25,000  plus  incentive 
and  good  benefits.  Letter  and  resume  to  Robert 
Saehloff,  General  Manager,  79  Hurley  Av, 
Kingston  NY  12401. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  northern  Califor¬ 
nia  weeKly  publication  over  200,000  circula-  California  d 
tion.  Strong  backgi^ound  in  Door  Knob  TMC  enced  assi 
distribution  essential.  Send  resume  to  Box  ground  in  i 
2482,  Editor  &  Publisher.  plus  circuli 

-  move  forwa 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  1 1 ,000  PM  dai-  individual  i 
ly  in  pleasant  Ohio  community.  Must  be  ma-  ence  in  nev 
ture,  promotion  minded  planner  able  to  direct  offer  a  stroi 
small  staff  and  motor  routes.  Send  resume  and  Please  sent 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  and  salary  i 
2511,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Zone  8  growing  sub- 
urban  daily  (no  Sunday),  good  fringe  benefits,  '^e  Ancho 
outstanding  communiW.  Must  have  manage-  ^n  opening 
ment,  computer  and  ABC  experience  on  daily,  an  experiei 
Send  complete  resume  and  references  in  conti-  should  hav 
dence  to  Box  2536,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a  gr 

_  persons  to 

LEAOl  NG  7  DAY  AM  state  newspaper  in  Zone  7  a  future  w 
has  an  opening  for  a  state  area  manager.  We  are  sum^  clip: 
looking  Tor  a  very  good  field  circulation  person  age  Times 
that  will  handle  and  supervise  our  distributors  Anchorage 

in  the  state  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  - — 

grow  in  a  strong  market  area.  Only  the  best  need  , 
apply.  Our  paper  is  located  in  the  Rocky  Moun-  W*  a  gi 
tain  region  which  offers  some  of  the  finest  hunt-  miles  fi 
ing  and  fishing  in  the  country.  Please  reply  nurnber  2 
sending  resume  with  cover  letter  to  Box  25(j2,  We're  look 
Editor  &  Publisher.  pound  in  i 

_  sire  to  pan 

SALES  MANAGER  full-time  l 

Medium  size  daily.  Zone  2.  We  are  seeking  an  one  of  our 
agwessive  creative  individual  to  head  all  cir-  ness  witir 
cuTation  sales.  This  position  will  be  responsible  writer  fron 
for  carrier  promotion,  single  copy  and  phone/  finals  in  tl 
crew  solicitation.  Applicant  must  have  prior  ex-  coverage  i 
perience  in  circulation  sales.  Excellent  oppor-  as  a  s 
tunity  with  growth  potential.  Qualified  appli-  *ork  sam 
cants  send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  Rei 

2418,  Editor  &  Publisher.  10940. 

_  An 

SALES  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  creative  sales  manager  needed  to  ^ 

handle  extensive  crew  and  telephone  sales  op-  ® 

eration.  Will  also  be  responsible  for  all  depart- 
mental  promotion,  including  adult  carrier  experienc 

promotion.  Large  metropolitan  combination  equipped, 

daily  in  Zone  4.  Salary,  mid-twenties.  Send  you  ran  gi 
resume  to  Box  2547,  Editor  &  Publisher.  history 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  d^  stro 

Tryout  rec 

DIRECTOR  OF  COMPUTER  SERVICES  to  Linda  J 

Our  major  metropolitan  (Zone  5)  newspaper  is  na  Repub 
seeking  an  individual  to  assume  responsibility  pniTOB  i 
(or  the  administration  of  our  data  processing 
facility.  Duties  will  include  management  of  all  ®  J 

data  processing  personnel,  feasible  studies, 
system  analysis  and  design,  and  hardware  and 
software  selection.  II 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  8  years  of  ™ 
data  processing  experience  with  recent  experi-  cniTOR 

ence  in  administering  the  entire  data  proces- 
sing  function;  strong  oral  and  written  com- 
munication  skills,  and  extensive  technical  }  ” 

knowledge  and  experience. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  as  well  as  an 

excellent  benefit  package.  Please  send  your  “1® 

resume,  including  salary  history  and  require- 

ments  to;  Box  2534,  Editor  &  Publisher.  7®' " 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  'ej 

DATA  PROCESSING  entry  le 

ava  I  lable  < 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  'Y-  Must  b 

TEXT  PROCESSING  OPERATIONS 
Large  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newspap-  ^  m  1(X) 
er  in  Zone  2  seeking  a  manager  with  strong 
communication  skills  to  direct  a  large  180  VDT  Republics 

text  processing  computer  operation.  Experi- 
ence  with  medium  and  large  scale  DEC  systems  P'''ELLE 

required.  Knowledge  of  the  UNIXoperatingsv  journalist 

tern  and/or  the  C  programming  language  oesi,  -  minimum 

able.  Salary  negotiable  ana  commensurate  helpful, 

with  experience.  Comprehensive  fringe  benefit  Memphis 

program  is  provided  with  advancement  oppor-  - 

(unities.  Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  108,  The  Washington  Star,  225  '^®  ''®®<1 1 

Virginia  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC  20061.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence,  editorials 

_  in-depths 

DATA  PROCESSING  Progressii 

Sacramento,  California  <*0®''  1®  ® 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  multi-plant  group  of  •i®®® 
newspapers,  cable  television  systems,  and  *'[[f®ply 
radio  stations  has  challenging  position  at  Publisher 
corporate  level  in  Sacramento  for  data  proces¬ 
sing  manager  with  strong  adminstrative  and 
supervisory  experience.  Should  have  minimum 
of  2  years  supervisory  experience  in  medium¬ 
sized  data  processingshop  and  be  familiar  with 
Burroughs,  Hewlett  Packard  and  Digital  com¬ 
puter  equipment.  Good  salary  plus  liberal  vaca-  p 

tion,  medical  and  retirement  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Apply  In  person 
or  send  detailed  resume  including  availability 
for  personal  interview  to:  Personnel  Depart-  NEVI 
ment,  McClatchy  Newspapers,  21st  &  0  Sts, 

Sacramento  CA  95816, 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  _ 
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ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

California  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  assistant  editor  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  graphic  design.  We  are  100,(X)0- 
plus  circulation  daily  newspaper  preparing  to 
move  fonvard  into  the  ‘80s  and  beyond.  The 
individual  we  are  seeking  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  newsroom  management  and  be  able  to 
offer  a  strong  background  in  creative  graphics. 
Please  send  resume,  samples  of  previous  work 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ALASKA’S  LARGEST 

The  Anchorage  Times,  Anchorage,  Alaska  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  spo^writer  and 
an  experienced  photographer.  Both  applicants 
should  have  2  to  3  years  of  working  experience. 
We  are  a  growing  newspaper  and  want  the  right 
persons  to  grow  with  us.  If  you  are  interested  in 
a  future  with  The  Anchorage  Times  send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  salary  requirement  to  The  Anchor¬ 
age  Times,  Personnel  Department,  Box  40, 
Anchorage  AK  99510. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
We’re  a  growing,  morning  tabloid,  published 
65  miles  from  New  York  City,  seeking  a  strong 
number  2  person  for  our  sports  department. 
We're  looking  for  someone  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  editing  and  page  design  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  participate  actively  in  managing  our  10 
full-time  and  5  part-time  staffers.  Last  year, 
one  of  our  reporters  won  the  country’s  top  har¬ 
ness  writing  award,  and  another  was  the  only 
writer  from  a  medium-sized  paper  to  make  the 
finals  in  the  ASNE  sports  writing  contest.  Our 
coverage  area  include  New  York  pro  teams  as 
well  as  a  strong  local  report.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Personnel  Director,  Times- 
Herald  Record,  40  Mulberry  St,  Middletown  NY 
10940. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  2 
18,000  suburban  daily  and  Sunday.  Copy 
de^.  layout  and  supervisory  daily  or  weekly 
experience  required.  Modern  facility.  VDT 
equipped.  Liberal  benefits.  We  are  growing  and 
you  can  grow  with  us.  Submit  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  2535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS — Needed  for  feature  news 
desk.  Strong  heads  and  editing;  some  layout. 
Tryout  required.  Send  references  and  resume  i 
to  Linda  J  Vachata,  Feature  News  Editor,  Arizo¬ 
na  Republic,  Box  1950,  Phoenix  AZ  85001. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper 
covering  Missouri  state  government.  Requires 
individual  with  busines^manaKment  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  news/editorial  background  to 
maximize  publication’s  potential.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Daily  newspaper  50,000  to 
100,000  circulation.  Market  is  highly  competi¬ 
tive  and  requires  editor  with  energy,  resource¬ 
fulness  and  creativity.  People  skills  are  at  the 
top  of  priority  list.  The  person  we  choose  will  be 
one  with  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  old  fundamentals  of  journalism 
yet  will  have  some  new  ideas  for  time-worn 
problems.  Zone  2.  Salary  range  open.  Box 
2429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  reporter/photographer.  Position 
available  on  award-winning  large  Indiana  week¬ 
ly.  Must  be  self-starter  who  can  cover  sports  to 
government.  University  county-seat  commun¬ 
ity  in  l(X)-lake  resort  area.  Send  resume  to  Don 
Bucknam,  General  Manager,  Herald- 
Republican,  PO  Box  180,  Angola  IN  46703. 

EXCELLENT  POST  open  for  productive  young 
journalist  on  multi-magazine  staff.  2-3  years 
minimum  experience.  Agriculture  baciwound 
helpful.  Little  Publications.  6263  Poplar, 
Memphis  TN  38119. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We  need  someone  with  strohg  opinions,  writing 
skills  and  a  reporters  instincts  to  write  daily 
editorials,  commentaries  in  many  forms  and 
in-depths  articles  on  local  and  national  issues. 
Progressive  Midwest  daily  offers  plenty  of  free¬ 
dom  to  responsible  individual.  Excellent  pay 
and  benefits  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Will  reply  to  all  applicants.  Box  2539,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


CITY  EDITOR  ; 

We  are  seeking  imaginative,  aggressive  reporter  i 
looking  to  break  into  management  as  city  editor  | 
for  medium-sized  Zone  2  daily.  Box  2537.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 

COPY  EDITOR — Michigan  PM  daily  needs  I 
bright,  eriergetic  journalist  with  experience  in 
copy  editing,  page  layout,  and  VDTs.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to:  Managing  Editor.  The 
Saginaw  News,  Saginaw  Ml  48605  by  July  1 . 

COPY  EDITOR  and  WRITING  COACH  to  serve 
on  copy  desk  of  a  25,(XX)  circulation.  7-day  j 
Pacific  Northwest  paper.  Copy  desk  experience 
required;  expertise  with  grammar,  s^le  and 
syntax  desir^.  Salary  range:  $17,00(5.  Apply  | 
to  Jack  Keith,  Manning  Editor,  Bellingham  { 
Herald,  PO  Box  12777.  Bellingham  WA  I 
98227.  1 


EDITOR/WRITER.  New  Publication 
Science  and/or  Nursing  Background  ! 
Knowledge  of  Cancer  Treatment  and  Research  i 
Salary  in  high  20s  { 

Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to  Indianapolis  j 
Write  to  | 

D  Mark  Robertson  j 

PO  Box  567B 

Indianapolis  IN  46206  ^ 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  i 

Daily  Newspapers  ' 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and  refer  i 
it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  applicants  welcomed. 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn  I 
340  Main  St,  Room  K7  ; 

Worcester  MA  01608 

-  I 

GROWING  COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  in  Havre.  ' 
Montana  seeks  experienced  editor.  Wages  open.  | 
Send  complete  resume  to  Bear  Paw  Sentinel,  i 
Box  3^,  Havre  MT  59501.  j 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for  award-  ! 
winning  South  Carolina  twice  weekly  newspaper.  ; 
Quality  paper,  good  working  conditions.  Will  con-  j 
sider  recent  J-school  graduate.  Send  resume  I 
with  complete  information.  Box  2468.  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  1 

We’re  looking  for  a  people  motivator  who  wants  ! 
the  chance  to  show  what  you  can  do.  You  know  I 
how  to  marry  2  wire  services  and  2  reporters  with  ! 
a  philosophy  of  providing  readers  with  an  excit-  | 
ing  up-beat  section  for  an  up-scale  audience  : 
You  will  have  strong  graphic  skills  and  may  have  ! 
some  knowledge  of  hi^-speed  computer  sys-  I 
terns.  Send  your  3  best  sections  or  newspapers 
to  Box  2478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Who  can  produce  THE  BEST  20M  to  30M  cir¬ 
culation  six-day  daily  in  the  United  States.  (We 
may  settle  for  one  who  can  produce  one  of  the 
three  best).  Northern  location  frontier  which  is 
growing  substantially  each  year.  Physical  plant, 
equipment  and  caliber  of  staffers  well  above 
average.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  ownership 
(we  are  locally  owned)  for  the  person  who  proves 
capable  of  filling  the  job  the  way  we  want  It  filled. 
Box  2310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fOOD  EDITOR — Daily  newspaper  has  outstand¬ 
ing  food  section  and  needs  a  person  to  make  it 
even  better.  Person  must  have  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills.  Knowledge  of  cooking  and  good  food 
also  necessary.  60,000  circulatiw  daiN.  Zone  2. 
Salary  range  to  $18,000.  Box  2492,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  needed  by  growing  dynamic 
Zone  5  weekly.  Should  have  at  least  two  years  of 
on  the  job  experience  arxJ  proven  ability  to  create 
feature  material  and  handle  general  assignment 
reporting.  Knowledge  cf  photography,  darkroom 
techniques  and  layout  helpful.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  along  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  2549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROUP  EDITOR 

Award-winning  California  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  IS  seeking  a  top-notch  editor/mana¬ 
ger  to  oversee  its  overall  news/editorial  opera¬ 
tions.  The  individual  we  seek  should  be  a  high 
caliber  professional  with  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  news/editorial  operations  of 
medium  or  large  size  daily  newspapers  and  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  professional  man¬ 
agement  concepts.  Please  send  your  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  resume  to  Box  2319,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-winning, 
medium-sized  daily.  Zone  5.  Must  show  back- 
pound  of  journalistic  excellence  and  creativity, 
nrsition  carries  full  editorial  responsibilities  in 
the  newsroom.  Send  resume,  clipsor  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  2497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Nebraska’s  oldest 
newspaper.  Group  owned.  Writing  required. 
Send  resume  to  John  Lowman,  Ne^ska  City 
News  Press.  123  S  8th.  Nebraska  City  NE 
68410. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Person  to  run  daily  op¬ 
eration  of  newsroom.  40  person  staff.  Must  be 
strong  on  organization,  people  skills  and  news 
judgment,  raper  is  6  day  daily  in  70.0(X)  cir¬ 
culation  range.  Pay  range  to  $35,000.  Zone  2. 
Box  2493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  7000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in  western 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  be  the  best.  We  need  a 
newsroom  pro  who  can  train  and  supervise  a 
young  staff,  and  show  flair  in  layout,  graphics, 
editing  and  management.  Ru^  resume  and 
clips  in  confidence  to:  The  Daily  Herald,  PO 
Box  491,  Mononjanela  PA  15063;  (412)  258- 
7000. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  (or  news 
editor  with  overall  newsroom  authority.  North¬ 
west  Nebraska  daily.  Experience  necessary 
along  with  VDT  background.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Tell  all  in  letter  to  Keith  D 
Kemper.  Publisher,  Alliance  Times-Herald, 
Alliance  NE  69301. 

NEWS  REPORTER/EDITOR  for  5000  circula- 
tion  community  weekly.  You  will  report  and 
edit,  write  a  column  and  editorial,  plan  and 
layout  our  community  news  section.  Light 
photography.  This  position  requires  all-round 
know-how,  energy  and  efficient  journalism 
skills.  Salary  plusexpenses,  vacation.  Resume, 
clips,  and  a  letter  outlining  your  potential  for 
superior  community  journalism  to:  Publisher. 
I  Gazette.  413  Main  St.  Hobart  IN  46342. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

PREVENTION,  the  magazine  for  better  health,  requires 
an  editor-writer  with  substantial  experience  and  proven 
leadership  ability.  This  is  an  exciting  position  with  one 
of  America's  most  dynamic  publishers,  Rodale  Press. 
Relocate  to  pleasant,  clean,  safe  city  100  miles  from 
New  York  City  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Send  resume, 
best  writing  samples  to: 

J.  Feltman 
Managing  Editor 
PREVENTION 
33  E  Minor  St 
Emmaus  PA  18049 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
JOB  LEADS 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Georgia's  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  managing  editor  with  newswriting, 
editing  and  administrative  experience.  Duties 
include  supervision  of  staff  of  18  in  news, 
sports  and  photo  department  as  well  as  com¬ 
munity  involvement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Steve  McCullan,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Development,  PO  Box  1000,  Gwinnett 
Daily  News,  Lawrenceville  GA  30246. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to  edit  a 
weekly  "city  style"  magazine  for  a  large  and 
growing  newspaper  in  Zone  6.  The  right  person 
should  have  experience  in  editing  an  up-grade 
magazine  for  a  newspaper  or  as  separate  pub¬ 
lication.  Knowledge  of  graphics  is  a  plus,  but 
musts  are  abilities  to  generate  story  ideas,  edit 
carefully  and  creatively,  and  give  a  publication 
personality  and  polish.  This  is  a  chance  to  work 
with  a  growing  and  talented  staff  of  other  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  who  work  hard  and  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  turning  out  a  high  quality  paper 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Attractive  salary  with  frequent  raises  for  the 
editor  who  can  demonstrate  the  ability  to  im¬ 
prove  our  magazine.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  magazines  you've  edited  and  of  your  own 
writing  to  Box  2545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  (layout)  EDITOR  tor  street  edition  by 
aggressive  medium-size  daily  on  Florida  coast. 
Must  be  strong  on  graphics,  headlines  and 
sales  grabbers.  Send  resume,  work  samples  to 
Box  2399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Northern  California  daily 
27,000  seeks  an  experienced  hard-nosed  lead¬ 
er  and  teacher.  Position  offers  A-1  fringe  be¬ 
nefits  and  permanency  in  a  beautiful  family- 
type  growing  university-junior  college  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  climate  with  mild  winters.  An 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  latest  electronic 
news  system  for  the  person  who  boasts  sound 
journalistic  fundamentals  and  skills,  stability, 
a  concern  for  local  news  coverage  and  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  progress.  Box  2416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  3600  circulation  weekly  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  8  mining  area.  Shirt  sleeve  own¬ 
er/publisher  needs  HELP.  "Stepping  stone" 
position  for  energetic  journalist  who  wants  to 
learn  every  facet  of  the  newspaper  business. 
Needs  strong  constitution  and  a  desire  to  help 
upgrade  a  growing  newspaper.  Must  have  dar¬ 
kroom  experience.  Fantastic  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping  area.  Position  available  im- 
mediatly.  Call  (602)  865-3162  or  send  re¬ 
sumes  to  PO  Box  1357,  Clifton  AZ  85533. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  Los  Angeles  freelancer.  Our 
two  energy  newspapers — one  well  established, 
the  other  up-and-coming— seek  a  West  Coast 
go-getter.  We  provide  the  office  and  monthly 
stipend  in  exchange  for  a  set  number  of  col¬ 
umns  and  features.  You  build  the  remainder  of 
your  salary  through  special  coverage  of  key 
trade  groups,  companies  and  trends.  Work  for 
some  outside  clients  okay  if  our  assignments 
get  priority.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to  DeVan  L 
Shumway,  Publisher,  The  Oil  Daily  and  Coal 
Industry  News,  337  National  Press  Building, 
Washington  DC  20045. 


REWIRTE  PERSON — US  radio  station  in  West 
Germany  needs  rewrite  person  with  knowledge 
of  world  affairs  and  experience  in  processing 
news  agency  copy  into  clear,  brief  accurate 
stories.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box 
2495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^PnRT^VUR  ITFR 

IDAHO'S  BEST  20,000  daily/Sunday  AM 
needs  aggressive  sportswriter.  You  need  to  have 
style  fOMeatures,  interest  in  outdoors  and  lay¬ 
out  knowledge.  Prefer  recent  J-school  graduate 
and  applicants  from  West.  Send  letter,  resume, 
sample  clips  to  Marvin  Clemons,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Times-News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls  ID 
83301.  No  phone  calls. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  26,000  circulation  paper 
in  Zone  4.  Must  be  experienced  in  editing, 
writing,  planning,  makeup  and  design  and 
directing  staff  members.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  a  challenge 
of  making  a  good  production  better.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  to  Box  2490,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR/EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Award-winning  California  100,0(X)-plus  cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspaper  is  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  wire  editor  and  an  experienced  edito¬ 
rial  page  writer/editor.  We  offer  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  other  professional  journalists,  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability,  a  full  range 
fringe  benefit  program  and  an  opportunity  to 
live  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  areas  in  the 
country.  The  individuals  we  seek  should  have  at 
least  3  years  experience.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  232 1 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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REPORTER/EDITOR.  Renewable  energy 
monthly  seeks  experienced  writing  editor  for  a 
highly  respected  energy  industry/trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Must  have  broad  background  in  business, 
technical  and  investigative  reporting.  Heavy  on 
interviews,  original  research  and  analysis. 
Knowledge  of  economics,  politics  of  alternative 
solar/wind  energy  technologies  helpful.  Must 
be  self-starter,  ambitious  enough  to  assume 
full  editorial  responsibility  for  quality  product. 
Minimum  five  years  newsletter,  newspaper, 
magazine  or  energy  industry  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Vermont,  Long  Island  editorial  locations. 
Resume,  writing  samples,  salary  requirements: 
Box  14,  Rockville  Center  NY  11571. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR 

Supervisory,  editing  and  layout  duties  on 
aggressive  community  daily  near  Washington 
DC.  3  years  news  experience  required.  Box 
2550,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  needed  for  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Strasburg,  Virginia.  Person  should 
have  professional  experience  in  sportswriting, 
layout  and  preferably  pasteup.  Coverage  of  loc¬ 
al  high  schools  and  colleges  is  stressed.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Sports  Editor.  Northern 
Virginia  Daily,  PO  Box  69,  Strasburg  VA 
22657. 


WE  NEED  a  good  news  editor  and  a  good  repor¬ 
ter.  We're  a  growing  central  Florida  daily  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  and  the  people  we're 
looking  for  can  meet  the  demanding  challenges 
that  market  creates.  The  news  editor  candidate 
will  have  excellent  credentials,  know  how  to 
motivate  staffers  to  generate  local  copy,  and 
lays  out  attractive  pages.  The  reporter  will  be  a 
self-starter  with  aminimum2  years  experience 
who'll  keep  the  desk  jumping  to  handle  his/her 
copy.  Send  resumes,  non-returnable  clips  to 
Box  2540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  4,  25,000  PM  that  stresses  profes¬ 
sionalism.  We  are  in  a  competitive  market  and 
need  an  aggressive  government  reporter  who 
also  can  write.  Daily  coverage  is  important  but 
the  ability  in  the  enterprise  to  provide  in-depth 
investigative  looks  at  government  are  manda¬ 
tory.  2  to  3  years  experience  preferrable.  Salary 
$235-$295.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
2440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Editor/Writer:  To  edit  the  Illinois  Alumni  News, 
a  16-or  20-page  tabloid  published  eight  times 
a  year  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Urbana-Champaign.  Job  open  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Staff  includes  an  associate  editor  and  a 
half-time  assistant  editor.  Applicants  should 
be  qualified  for  the  full  range  of  editorial 
tasks— reporting,  news  and  feature  writing, 
editing,  proofreading,  picture  assignment  and 
editing,  and  page  design.  Other  duties  include 
some  writing  in  support  of  alumni  activities. 
Minimum  degree  requirements:  Bachelor's. 
Salary:  mid-$20,000s.  Send  application  and 
resume  by  June  30  to  Donald  R  Dobbs,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana  Alumni  Association,  227  mi¬ 
ni  Union,  1401  West  Green  St,  Urbana  IL 
61801. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  an  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion/equal  opportunity  employer. 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  experienced  general 
assignment  reporter  and  an  experienced  sports 
person  with  strong  background  in  page  design 
for  sports  desk  work.  We  are  a  97-year-old  inde¬ 
pendent  38,000  daily  AM  (as  of  June  1)  news¬ 
paper.  We  offer  challenging  work  opportuni¬ 
ties,  competitive  earnings,  a  complete  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  program  in  a  delightful  Southern 
living  area.  Send  resume  to  Nelder  Dawson, 
Personnel  Director,  Alexandria  Daily  Town 
Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria  LA  71306. 


MAILROOM 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  qualified  person  to  take 
charge  of  all  feature  sections  for  a  Northwest 
medium-size  daily.  There's  lots  of  freedom  for 
the  right  person.  We're  open  to  new  ideas.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCERS:  Interested  in  writing  on 
household  hints,  children's  page,  comics,  per¬ 
sonal  advice,  finance,  and  health/nutrition?  In¬ 
ter-American  News  Services  will  pay  you  and 
you  let  us  worry  about  marketing.  We  need  fresh 
and  different  material  to  supplement  our  syndi¬ 
cated  features  which  will  start  up  in  September 
1981.  Please  contact  with  samples  by  mail 
ONLY:  William  Griffith,  Inter-American  News 
Services,  720  5th  Av,  New  York  NY  10019, 


TURN  THAT  STORY  YOU  DID 
INTO  EXTRA,  EASY  CASH 

Every  day  hundreds  of  good  stories  are  published  in 
newspapers  across  America  that  are  ignored  by  the 
wire  services  and  never  given  the  wide  play  they  de¬ 
serve. 

The  INQUIRER  is  interested  in  these  stories — and  you 
can  earn  hundreds  of  dollars  just  by  letting  us  know 
about  them.  Hundreds  of  reporters  on  newspapers 
across  the  country  are  already  earning  big  bonuses  by 
clipping  these  stories  and  sending  them  to  us,  along 
with  any  other  ideas  they  have  for  stories. 

If  your  story  or  idea  turns  into  an  INQUIRER  story, 
we'll  pay  you  at  least  $125  and  as  much  as  $250  on 
publication — just  for  letting  us  know  about  it.  If  the 
story's  really  special — what  we  call  a  real  "talker" — 
we'll  add  a  $500  bonus.  And  if  it  ends  up  as  one  of  the 
two  major  stories  on  page  one,  we'll  make  the  bonus 
$1000. 

That's  a  lot  of  money  for  spending  a  few  minutes  each 
day  keeping  your  eye  out  for  interesting  stories  and 
sending  them  to: 

FREELANCE  EDITOR 
Box  L 

NATIONAL  INQUIRER 
Lantana  FL  33464 

Include  the  name  of  the  paper  the  clip  is  from,  the  date  and 
page  number,  and,  of  course,  your  name,  address  and 
phone  number. 


ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Major  dally  newspaper  located  in  Zone  6  needs 
Individual  with  previous  supervisory  experience 
and  sound  technical  knowledge  of  mallroom 
equipment  (Harris-Sheridan  72P.  Sheridan 
48P.  Idab  440  and  Hall  Monitor  stackers.  Slg- 
node  MLN-2A).  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  2499,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LEADING  7  DAY  AM  state  newspaper  in  Zone  7 
has  an  opening  for  an  assistant  mallroom  fore 
man.  One  must  have  previous  expwlence  work 
Ing  on  an  In-line  Inserting  operation  which  In 
voTves  Muller  Martini  inserters,  counter  stack 
ers,  and  SIgnode  strap  ties.  Good  administra 
tive  capabilities  would  be  an  additional  qual 
Ificatlon.  Excellent  pay,  bonus  and  benefits 
i  This  Is  a  great  opportunity  to  come  to  work  fo 
I  one  of  the  finest  circulation  groups  In  the  coun 
j  try.  Our  area  offers  one  of  the  finest  education 
systems  together  with  some  of  the  best  hunting 
and  fishing  In  the  country.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  telling  us  about  wu  and  wur 
accomplishments  to  Box  2503,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

72-P  SETUP 

Experienced  setup  person  for  Sheridan  72-P 
Inserter.  Seeking  minimum  2  years  experience, 
salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Night 
shift  position.  Contact  Don  Miller,  Production 
Director  at  (813)  334-2351,  Monday  through 
Friday  9  am  to  5  pm  for  further  information. 

Fort  Myers  News-Press 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

ARIZONA  6  day  dally  needs  a  photojournalist 
who  can  blend  pictures  and  words  to  make 
magic.  Growing  staff  also  will  need  reporting 
talent  Including  sports  within  2  months.  Send 
resume,  references,  samples  to  Donovan  Kram¬ 
er,  Jr.  Managing  Editor,  (^sa  Grande  Dispatch, 
PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande  AZ  85222. 


A  60,000  CIRCULATION  AM  and  PM  dally  In 
central  Illinois  wants  to  continue  Improving  Its 
photojournalism.  To  do  this  we  need  an  energe¬ 
tic,  creative  photo  editor  who  can  effectively 
communicate  with  picture  people  and  word 
people.  Candidate  must  be  a  strong  organizer 
capable  of  guiding  3  photographers  who  have 
combined  experience  of  40  years  In  photojour¬ 
nalism.  Expertise  In  photography  essential. 
Evidence  of  supervisory  skills  a  plus.  Resumes 
to  Marge  Harper,  Personnel  Coordinator,  De¬ 
catur  Herald  4  Review,  PO  Box  311,  Decatur  IL 
62525. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  by  dynamic 
20,000  circulation  suburban  weekly  In  central 
Illinois.  Must  have  ability  to  copy  read,  write 
features,  take  photos,  run  darkroom.  Must  have 
own  camera  and  car.  Send  salary  requirements, 
resume  and  clips  to  Observe',  5717  N  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Peoria  IL  61614. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSPERSONS 

Immediate  openings  exist  for  experienced 
presspersons.  Individual  must  have  completed 
4  years  apprenticeship  and  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  on  double-wide  web-fed  letter  press  or 
offset.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  For  furth¬ 
er  information  write  to: 

Ft  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel 
Personnel  Department 
101  N  New  River  Dr,  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 

WANTED:  Pressroom  working  foreman  with  tot¬ 
al  knowledge  of  Harris  V15.  Completely  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Nice  community  of  8000 
in  northwest  Ohio.  Good  pay  and  fringes.  (Ion- 
tact  Tom  or  Phil  at  (419)  692-5050  or  (419) 
695-3020  collect. _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  tor  150,000 
combination  circulation.  Must  have  Inserting 
experience.  Good  opportunity  for  progressive 
person.  Zone  3.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2543,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALES  representative  for  Zone  5  suburban 
three  paper  group.  1980  sales  $1.3  million. 
Straight  commission,  $20K  possible  Im¬ 
mediately.  Our  top  sales  r^  earned  $40K  last 
year.  Ad  Manager,  Box  2528,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1981 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


FINANCIAL/BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT— 
Shirt  sleeve  executive  with  excellent  work  his¬ 
tory,  proven  accomplishments,  20  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  finance  and  business  man¬ 
agement  available.  Resume  upon  request.  RH 
Taylor,  RR  1,  Box  343,  Wabash  IN  46992. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Aggressive,  know¬ 
ledgeable  all  phases  newspaper  operation. 
Proven  record.  Highest  reference.  Box  2182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/DIRECTOR  OF  SALES— 
Professional  with  over  16  years  exprience  in  all 
facets  of  newspapers:  manaKment,  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales,  promotion,  etc.  Will  train  staff  to  sell 
the  most  competitive  market.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Zones  1-3,  5.  (315)  733-8986. 


MR-MS  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  need  more  than 
fillers  to  produce  that  prize-winning  news¬ 
paper?  The  editor  of  Filler  News  Service,  an 
ambitious  journalist  with  six  years  of  creative 
daily  experience  (including  the  city  and  finan¬ 
cial  desks  of  a  70M  daily),  wants  a  chance  to 
produce  the  paper  people  can't  wait  to  read.  I 
won’t  waste  your  time — or  money.  Call  (518) 
456-1177,  mornings. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN— With  more  than 
30  years  in  newspaper  profession  and  still 
young  and  mature  enough  to  handle  every 
phase  of  newspaper  operations.  Seek  responsi¬ 
ble  job,  preferably  Zone  4.  Knowledgeable  of 
all  phases  with  proven  record.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  now.  Box  2530,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR— Experienced  pro  available. 
Top  revenue  producer  and  staff  trainer.  Strong 
on  promotions!  Prefer  Zone  4.  Box  2488,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  daily  advertising  director  with 
excellent  track  record  in  competitive  markets 
seeks  opportunity  in  mid  to  large  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  single  and  multiple  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Hands-on  administrator  with  department 
store  management  background.  Prefer  Zone  3, 
4,6,  but  will  consider  others.  Box  2487,  Editor 
It  Publisher. 


FIELD  EXPERIENCE  in  display,  national,  clas¬ 
sified,  promotion,  ad  director  and  general  man¬ 
agement.  Desire  management  slot  in  Zones  4, 
8  or  9.  (316)  321-2264  or  write  Box  2445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


25  YEAR  BACKGROUND  in  major  market.  All 
phases  of  sales,  production,  promotion, 
marketing.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Ready  for  TOP  SLOT! 
Box  2500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


GOOD  DRIVER,  seeks  traveling  job.  30  years 
circulation  experience  with  4  dailies.  Box 
2496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  DEPENDABLE,  highly  motivated 
second  man  on  40,000  AM  daily  seeks  similar 
position  (or  staff  position  with  large  metro)  with 
opportunity  to  advance.  15  years  of  experience. 
Excellent  references.  Available  June  1st.  Zones 
7,  8,  9.  Box  2486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  SEDULOUS  young  reporter 
seeks  entry-level  position  covering  local  news 
or  sports  for  small  or  mid-sized  daily.  BA  from 
liberal  arts  college  (May  '81)  with  journalism 
emphasis.  Worked  as  editor  for  2400  college 
weekly,  reporter  for  34,000  daily  and  sport- 
swriter  for  college  relations.  SkilM  in  writing, 
editing,  layout  and  photos.  Will  locate  any¬ 
where.  Greg  Graessley,  1131  Georgina,  Ypsi- 
lanti  Ml  48197;  (313)  483-4861. 


AMBITIOUS,  experienced  pro  sports  reporter 
and  feature  writer  can  be  your  East  Coast  sports 
stringer.  Conveniently  located.  For  resume  and 
clips,  write  PO  Box  655,  Scranton  PA  18501. 


AWARD-WIINING  broadcast  journalist  wants 
out  of  tv  and  into  court  reporting.  Experienced 
Ivy  League  grad.  Good  writing  and  analytical 
skills,  ^efer  West  or  Southwest.  Box  2480, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  hard-working  27-year-old 
journeyman  reporter  with  daily  experience 
seeks  reporting  position  “in  the  trenches"  at  a 
medium  or  large  daily  in  Zones  8,  9.  Has  Mas¬ 
ter's  ,  Bachelors  in  Journalism.  Box  2523,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


lUSINESS  WRITER — Two  years  experience  on 

2  major  trade  publications.  Specialties: 
marketing,  finance,  media.  Seek  spot  on 
}0,(XX)-pTus  daily.  Box  2521,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER— Young  man  with  MBA 
degree  and  experience  in  business  and  journal- 
sm.  including  trade  journal  editing,  seeks 
position  as  business/finance  writer  or  editor 
with  metro  daily.  Write  for  resume  to  Box  2527, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EOITOR/REPORTER— Major  metro,  wire 
experience.  Zones  1,  2.  Please,  notriflers.  Box 
2471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — '76  grad,  recent  freelancer 
with  Zone  2  independent  semi-monthly 
(100, 0(X)  circulation),  current  proofreader/ 
typesetter  with  New  York  City  print  shop.  Ex¬ 
perience:  syndicated  features,  broadcast  copy, 
corporate  advertising/public  relations/sales 
presentations,  various  reference  works.  Seek 
low-pressure  post  with  Zone  1  or  2  weekly  or 
semi-monthly,  for  further  experience  and  real 
career  opportunity.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
2483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPITOL  HILL  and  wire  service  experience. 
Business  or  government  affairs  reporting  de¬ 
sired.  '80  grad  with  double  BA  in  jpurnalism 
and  finance.  Please  send  replies  to  Mx  2541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  MANAGING  EDITOR,  columnist,  award- 
winner.  20  years  experience.  Staff  trainer, 
sharp  layouts,  deadline,  cost  conscious.  Box 
2501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  COLLEGE  SPORTSWRITER  seeks 
job  on  small  daily.  Have  4  years  experience  at 
college  newspaper  and  18  months  at  weekly. 
Willing  to  relocate  after  graduation  in  June  '81. 
Write  to  David  Mello,  Box  290,  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  CA  95053. 

EDITOR— Working  editor,  30  years  experience, 
large,  small  dailies,  weeklies.  Seeks  managing 
editor's  role  on  large  weekly,  smalldaily.  Strong 
writer,  proven  management  skills.  Zone  9,  4 
preferred.  Telephone  (403)  427-7563. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  REPORTER/assistant 
editor  seeks  position  on  daily.  Hard  working 
and  loyal,  an  emphasis  on  girls  varsity  sports, 
though  experience  with  all  varsity  sports,  as 
well  as  bi-weekly  column  and  everyday  layout. 
Interested  in  high  school  sports  only.  Hope  to 
relocate:  Zones  1,  9.  3.  Box  2510,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter- photographer  seeks 
spot  on  quality  daily.  Skilled  in  VDT,  remote  5 
years  experience,  covering  court,  agriculture, 
mining,  prison.  Own  camera  equipment,  car. 
Zones  7,  8,  9.  Box  2522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  New  York  reporter  is  moving  to 
Israel.  Will  write  news,  features  not  found  on 
the  wires.  Contact  F  Allen,  Box  K-IO,  1395 
Lexington  Av,  New  York  NY  10028. 

EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  will  relate  wire 
news  to  local  interests  for  medium  to  large  daily 
in  Zones  2-5.  VDT,  supervisory  experience.  Call 
David  Blair.  (513)  548-3335  or  (412)  831- 
3858. 

EXPERIENCED  (7  years)  sportswriter— reli¬ 
able,  talented,  speedy,  organized,  dedicated — 
seeks  position  any  Zone  with  serious  daily. 
Need  reporting/desk  job.  Help  build  my  slot, 
layout  skills.  Bruce  Goldberg,  PO  Box  182, 
Cottekill  NY  12419;  (914)  M7-9686. 

AGGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  editor  seeks 
top  spot  on  daily,  preferably  in  competitive 
situation.  Box  2446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  PRO  with  12  years  minor-and  ma¬ 
jor-league  experience  seeks  business  writer  slot 
on  paper/radio,  CATV,  or  tv  combo.  Print, 
broadcasting.  Fortune  50  pr  background. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Prefer  metro  New  Jersey.  Box 
2444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  With  50,000  AM-PM  7- 
day  for  past  7  years.  Full  responsibility  for  news 
operation,  including  complete  re-design,  new 
formats,  computer  conversion.  Excellent  re¬ 
cord,  past  State  Editors  Association  President 
Rodger  Cramer,  711  W  Springfield,  Cham¬ 
paign  IL  61820;  (217)  356-9005. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


FEATURE  WRITER/REPORTER,  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  major  daily.  Strong  clips,  refer¬ 
ences.  Interests  in  urban  affairs,  arts,  science. 
Seek  challenging  work  in  Zones  9, 8,  2, 3  or  4. 
Jack  Hafferkamp,  1408  W  Cuyler,  Chicago  IL 
60613;  (312)  348-5744. 


LOOKING  FOR  AN  AWARD-WINNING  copy 
editor/sportswriter?  I’m  "only”  24,  but  I've  got 
the  know-how  to  help... either  as  a  writer  or  on 
the  desk.  Happy  to  relocate  for  a  job  with  a 
future.  Call  or  write  Jamie  Turner,  1028  Bower, 
Howell  Ml  48843;  (517)  546-5880. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Number  2  man  at  very 
high-quality  Southern  daily  ready  to  run  own 
show  for  25,000-60,0(X)  daily.  Box  2524, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RENAISSANCE  MAN  who  can  do  and  has  done 
news,  sports,  features,  desk,  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Zones  1,2.  Have  degree,  experience,  intelli-  I 
gence,  enthusiasm.  Box  2481,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  I 

REPORTER,  27.  five  years  experienceon  week¬ 
ly.  Experience  in  features,  general  news,  proof-  ! 
reading,  makeup.  Seeks  job,  daily  or  weekly. 
Prefer  Zone  7, 8  or  9.  Resume,  clips  available.  I 
Box  2506,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


SPORTSWRITER:  Journalism  graduate  seeks 
full-time  job.  Equivalent  of  one  year  daily  ex¬ 
perience  on  preps  and  college.  All  offers  consi¬ 
dered.  For  clips,  write  to  Box  2403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITING  POSITION  wanted  by 
talented  J-school  grad.  Have  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  80,000  circulation  daily  both  as 
staff  writer  and  correspondent.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence.  G  Betts,  1-A  Middle  St,  Orono  ME 
04473;  (207)  866-5659. 


SPORTSWRITER  and  editor  with  experience  in 
New  York  City  area,  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
any  Zone.  Young,  energetic  and  ambitious.  Ste¬ 
wart  Scharf,  1917-85  St,  Brooklyn  NY  11214; 
(212)  266-2740. 


STRINGER  for  major  suburban  Philadelphia 
newspaperchainseeksstaffposition.Zonel.2  I 
or  3.  Experience  in  general  news,  features  and  I 
reviews.  Honors  BA  in  English,  University  of  | 
Pennsylvania.  Clipson request.  Box2463,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 


SPORTS  DESK  PLUS 

Twice  a  state  sportswiter  of  the  year,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  two-time  APSE  general  excellence  and 
makeup  award.  Strengths,  however,  are  in  desk 
work;  layout  and  planning,  headline  writing  and 
news  judgment.  No  cliches.  Have  9-flat  speed, 
comprehensive  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of 
sports.  All  Zones  but  4,  6.  Box  2460,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 
I've  covered,  played  or  bet  on  any  sport  you  I 
could  ask  me  to  write  about.  Was  happily  em-  | 
ployed  as  sports  editor  of  group  of  weekly  news-  | 
rapers  in  major  league  city,  but  they  folded.  I 
Daily  experience,  VDT,  will  relocate.  Box  2498,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  general  or  sports  reporting 
career  sought  by  high  honors  Michigan  State 
J-grad  with  2  years  varied  campus  work.  Any 
Zone.  Adaptable.  Box  2508,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  job  on  mid-size  daily  sought 
by  creative,  versatile  pro,  34.  Now  cornered  on 
night  sports  desk  of  major  metro.  Heavy  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  writing  experieiKe  but  real  ta¬ 
lent  is  as  story  idea  man,  orranizer.  Good  with 
pencil  and  enjoys  working  closely  with  writers. 
Willing  to  take  pay  out.  Box  2520.  Editor  & 
Publimr. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  (May  ’81)  seeks  editorial  position  in  any 
capacity  with  magazine  or  publisher.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  four  years  as  reporter,  night  edi¬ 
tor,  executive  editor  on  college  paper,  two  years 
as  contributing  writer  to  spo^  magazines.  Box 
2452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERY  EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  editor,  VDT- 
trained,  seeks  news  position  in  dry  climate.  Pay 
secondary  to  low  humidity  in  importance.  Wil¬ 
liam  Delahan,  266  Walnut  St,  Geneva  OH 
44041;  (216)  466-3818. 


WORK-ORIENTED  newsman,  experienced  all 
phases  of  smalldaily,  especially  sports:  several 
years  managing  editor:  photo-darkroom,  fea¬ 
ture,  etc.  Proven  loyalty  one  employer.  Box 
2474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  aggressive  sports  and/or  news  reporter 
seeks  position  in  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Have  inter¬ 
viewed  Muhummad  Ali  and  G^  Cooney.  Pro¬ 
fessional  investigative  experience.  Many  quali¬ 
ty  clips  and  references,  including  photo-credit 
in  national  magazine.  BS  speech  communica¬ 
tions  with  journalism  emphasis.  Prefer  metro¬ 
politan  area,  but  happy  anywhere  in  beautiful 
I  American  West.  Robert  Mladinich,  7  Maspeth 
Dr,  Melville  NY  11747;  (516)  271-8525  after 
6pm  EST. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  PRO  seeks  position  with  major 
publisher.  Began  career  in  newspapers,  added 
heavy  credentials  in  real  estate  and  retail 
marketing.  Missouri  BJ  '57.  ^x  2526,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years  as  news,  sports, 
feature  shooter  on  county  semi-weekly  and  dai¬ 
ly.  UPl-wire  editing  and  photo  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeking  photo  job  but  can  also  write  well 
(worked  as  reporter  and  feature  writer).  Seek 
daily,  circulation  20.0(X)  and  above.  Resume, 
photo  clips,  black  and  whites  ready  to  mail. 
Terry  Hagerty,  4520  Av  G.  Apt  2,  Austin  TX 
78751;  (512)  458-2435,  258-9070,  all 
Zones. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  seeks  position 
leading  to  overseas  assignment;  fluent 
German;  single,  experienced.  Box  2548,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


I  PHOTO  COORDINATOR — Experienced  photo 
coordinator  available  to  corporations/organiza¬ 
tions  as  consultant  on  visual  pr.  Have  top 
credentials  and  outstanding  exprience  in  this 
I  highly  specialized  area,  mx  2507,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher, 
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Newspaper  analyst  sees 
dim  future  for  metro  markets 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

With  both  feet  firmly  planted  behind 
the  “enemies”  podium,  John  Morton 
gingerly  forecasted  a  bright  and  prosper¬ 
ous  future  for  the  some  1 00  suburban  pub¬ 
lishers  gathered  before  him  last  week  in 
Chicago. 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  anywhere  near 
your  peak,”  the  Washington,  D.C-based 
analyst  with  the  firm  of  John  Muir  &  Sons 
Inc.,  who  specializes  in  metros  declared. 
“You  are  in  an  industry  still  in  the  fairly 
early  stages  of  development  and  1  think 
the  future  is  very  much  in  your  favor.” 

Big  city  dailies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
on  the  downswing,  Morton  reported,  pre¬ 
dicting  that  14  of  the  remaining  28  U.S. 
markets  with  two  or  more  independent 
newspapers  would  lose  their  second  pap¬ 
er  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

“We  look  at  market  after  market  where 
(metros)  are  facing  declining  penetration 
and  people  like  you  are  getting  better  and 
better  penetration,”  Morton  told  his 
listeners  during  the  10th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
Association.  “You  haven’t  proliferated 
by  accident.  Metros  have  done  a  general¬ 
ly  bad  job  of  meeting  the  challenges  posed 
by  suburbanization.” 

The  analyst  attributed  the  failure  of 
some  metros  to  woo  suburban  readers  to 
their  “built-in  disinclination  to  be  as  in¬ 
terested  in  the  small  concerns  of  small 
communities  as  (they  are)  in  the  more 
dramatic  concerns  of  big  cities.” 

Morton  said  his  own  firm  underesti¬ 
mated  the  impact  suburban  papers  would 
have  on  their  city  counterparts  when  they 
began  mushrooming  ten  years  ago.  “And 
some  metros  continue  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  suburban  papers  are  eating  the  lunch 
of  the  metro  daily  newspaper  and  in  some 
places  they’re  getting  ready  to  eat  dinner. 
We  expect  suburban  papers  to  become 
even  more  formidable  competitors — 
some  I’ve  seen  are  startling  in  their 
attractiveness  and  coverage.” 

Too  many  metros  have  done  nothing  to 
offset  their  suburban  competitors’  effec¬ 
tiveness,  Morton  continued,  while  others 
have  tried  to  increase  their  local  coverage 
and  zoned  editions.  But  its  a  tough  assign¬ 
ment,  Morton  declared.  “It’s  difficult  for 
the  Washington  Post  to  report  that 
they’re  going  to  put  a  sludge  pump  in  half 
a  mile  down  from  my  (suburban)  house.” 

Claiming  that  daily  newspaper  ad  re¬ 
venues  should  climb  12%  during  1981 
(10%  to  11%  of  that  coming  from  rate 
increases),  while  newsprint  cost  rises 
10%  and  labor,  8%,  Morton  then  ticked 
off  a  list  of  general  predictions  for  the 
1980’s. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  find  a  way  to 


replace  retail  and  classified  revenues 
when  these  advertisers  eventually  move 
their  business  to  electronic  mediums,  he 
said.  But  some  of  the  loss  should  be  offset 
by  national  advertisers  as  television  and 
magazines  lose  their  mass  appeal  through 
fragmentation. 

“Networks  and  local  stations  are  going 
to  see  their  market  carved  into  little  bits, 
and  magazines  are  too,  but  more  gra¬ 
dually,  Morton  said.  “We  think  that  the 
newspaper  once  again  is  going  to  become 
a  mass  national  advertising  vehicle.” 

Merton  labeled  the  80’s  a  “decade  of 
struggle  for  most  daily  newspapers,” 
again  pointing  to  the  28  remaining  inde¬ 
pendent  markets. 

“In  many  of  these  markets  one  of  the 
papers  is  suffering  from  severe  financial 
problems,”  he  said.  “Many  would  have 
closed  if  their  owners  had  not  been  willing 
to  underwrite  several  years  of  losses,  and 
we’ve  seen  nothing  in  our  research  that 
these  trends  are  going  to  reshape.” 

Evening  products  will  continue  to  con¬ 
vert  to  all-day  publication — a  euphemism 
for  “killing  off  the  evening  paper,”  Mor¬ 
ton  added. 

More  papers  will  seek  protection  under 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  the 
analyst  said  pointing  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  but  they  may  be  less  successful 
in  obtaining  it  since  suburban  papers  are 
becoming  more  aggressive  in  challenging 
these  arrangements  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  is  still  reluctant  to  grant  them. 

The  1980’s  will  see  more  metros  “aim¬ 
ing  toward  the  upper  one-third  of  their 
markets,”  Morton  said,  “in  an  effort  to 
acquire  more  quality  oriented  demog¬ 
raphics.  The  quest  for  the  upscale  reader 
also  will  encourage  many  metros  to  re¬ 
gionalize  their  local  editions. 

Morton  said  the  gap  wedged  by  the  loss 
of  many  cities’  second  paper  coupled 
with  the  metros’  concentration  on  the 
more  affluent  reader  would  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  suburban  press.  As  a 
result,  more  and  more  suburban  news¬ 
papers  will  begin  publishing  daily. 

Morton  warned  his  audience  that  “all 
papers  have  to  do  a  better  and  more  soph¬ 
isticated  job  if  they’re  going  to  maintain 
their  hold  on  the  25-  to  50- year-olds.  As 
people  grow  older  and  more  settled  in 
their  possessions  they  become  less 
attractive  to  advertisers,”  he  said.  “It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  newspapers 
are  affected  by  the  natural  aging  of  the 
population.” 

When  asked  how  Gannett’s  possible 
launching  of  a  national  daily  would  affect 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  Morton  said, 
“We’re  not  convinced  that  USA  TODA  Y 
will  work.  We’ve  never  detected  a  vast 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

6/2  5/12  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) .  32  304b  19 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) .  27  25Vi  23 

Capital  Cities  Comm.(NYSE) .  74^4  69V4  51 

Charter  Company  (NYSE) .  9V5  12^  22H 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) .  34V4  32^  244S 

CSX  (NYSE) .  53  V4  50//S  N/A 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) .  40^  36V!?  44H 

Gannett  (NYSE) .  45V4  40V’4  45Vf? 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) .  50V7  50  36 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) .  34V6  35%  23% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) .  27  Vi  27  Vi  28% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) .  37Vi  36  23 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) .  29Vi  29%  20Vb 

McCormick .  20%  19%  N/A 

Media  General  (AMEX) .  37%  351/4  28% 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) .  64  60  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC) .  SSVk  34%  24V4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) .  33%  33%  23V4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) .  20%  20  17Vi 

Quebecor  (AMEX) .  16%  17Vi  9V(2 

Southern  (CE) .  39  36%  351/4 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) .  43  43  361/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) .  22  22V5  17% 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE) .  80  70%  45Vb 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) .  55  51  32V5 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) .  10%  311/4  18 

Torstar(CE) .  18  V4  18  V4  18 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) .  281/4  24Vi  23Vi 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi(CE) .  27  26V4  18% 

Allied  Corp.  (NYSE) .  54V6  53  47VS 

Altair(OTC) .  6%  5%  3% 

Am  Inti  (OTC) .  59%  82  V4  68 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) .  4%  3%  4V6 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) .  45%  44%  36% 

CBS  (NYSE) .  59  57  47% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) .  24Vf2  22Vi  17Vi 

Compuscan  (OTC) .  4%  4V5  3V4 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) .  27%  27%  14% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) .  41%  42%  461/4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 105%  1021/4  66% 

Domtar(AMEX) .  29%  301/4  20% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) .  32  33%  33% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) .  76  751/4  56 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) .  28%  26%  27% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) .  44%  50%  38% 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) .  90  92  49V4 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) .  43  41%  32% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) .  43%  53  36% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) .  91/4  9%  111/4 

International  Paper  (NYSE) .  47%  44  36% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) .  39  36%  18 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) .  68%  61 V4  45% 

LogEtronics  (OTC) .  22%  191/4  141/4 

Logicon  (AMEX) .  33  311/4  20% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) .  43%  39%  29% 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) .  57%  58%  53% 

Raytheon  (NYSE) .  103  971/4  741/4 

Rockwell  IntT  (NYSE) .  41  40%  26% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) .  39%  36%  28% 

Signode  (NYSE) .  41%  40%  35 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .  23  21%  15% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) .  29%  291/4  25% 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) .  55%  57%  N/A 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX) .  7%  iVi  7 

Volt  Info.  (OTC) .  40  36  23% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) .  STVa  33%  231/4 


untapped  market  out  there  for  a  national 
product.  We  think  there’s  an  exclusive 
market  out  there  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  most  of  it.” 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Professional  Assistance 
To  Newspaper  Owners 
On  Appraisals  and  Sales 

Suite  3343/100  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 
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The  largest  operating  display  of 
mailroom  systems  equipment  at  the 
ANPA/RI  can  be  seen  at . . . 


anli^unbap 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 


CONTACT  HALL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

AT  BOOTH  #1340 

We  will  be  pleased  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  Pleasantvilie,  N.  J.  facility 


U  A  ■  I  OVOTCikiiO  lAI^  24400  SPERRY  DRIVE 

nALL  dTdIEIVIOj  INWa  westlake,  ohio  44145 


of  these  adults  read  no  other  daily 


*  Barbour  &  Monroe  Marketing  Research 


Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 
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